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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


On the first day of May the 
German delegates to the Peace 
Conference, who had arrived at 
Versailles in successive groups on the last 
two or three days of April, were received by 
the representatives of the Allies for the pur- 
pose of exchanging credentials. Nearly a 
week later, on May 7, in the great hall of 
the Trianon Palace Hotel, there was staged 
one of the most impressive ceremonials in 
all the history of nations. About eighty 
delegates, representing the numerous Allied 
countries, had taken their places when Presi- 
dent Wilson, accompanied by Premiers Clem- 
enceau and Lloyd George, entered and took 
their seats. A French officer then ushered 
in Count Von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head of 
the German delegation, who was accompa- 
nied by the other German delegates. The 
Peace Treaty had been sufficiently completed 
to have been put into the form of a volume 
with parallel columns (or facing pages) in 
the English and French languages, but not in 
the German. Each Allied delegation re- 
ceived a copy at this time, and during the 
proceedings a copy was handed to the Ger- 
man delegates. 


The 
Treaty 
Presented 


Premier Clemenceau presided, 

Clemenceau 3 
Forbide “Oral and made a brief explanatory 
Discussion” <yeech in simple, stern phrases. 
He allowed the Germans two weeks in which 
to examine the various parts of the extensive 
document and to send in written criticisms 
or comments. No oral discussion was to take 
place. After the two weeks’ period, which 
was to end on May 22, the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Allies would make answer to the 
German comments and would then fix the 
time within which final action must be taken. 
M. Clemenceau added that if German ques- 
tions were received from day to day, the Al- 
lies would not wait until the end of the 
fifteen-day period, but would answer the 


questions as promptly as possible in order 
to expedite the proceedings. ‘There was no 
prospect that any material changes would be 
acceptable to the Allies, who had acted in a 
spirit of justice, and had kept in mind the 
armistice agreement and the “fourteen 
points” of President Wilson. 


It was evident that Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau was either 
suffering from illness or deeply 
affected; for he remained in his seat while 
making his reply, which was a_ prepared 
speech of some length. It was not, from the 
standpoint of the world’s public opinion, a 
wise or discreet speech, but it may have been 
intended for political effect in Germany. It 
was argumentative as to the origin of the 
War; and while it seemed to admit the guilt 
of Germany, it tried to divert the issue by 
charging that Germany’s opponents were also 
guilty of one thing or another. It scarcely 
lies in the mouth of a captured burglar or 
highwayman to bring counter-charges against 
his innocent victims for the means they em- 
ployed in self-defense. It was unfortunate 
that the head of the German delegation 
should have thought it his function to read a 
lecture to the delegates of the Allies.) Much 
that he said in his speech would have been ac- 
ceptable if uttered in a different tone. He 
said that Germany was wholly committed to 
the reconstruction of Belgium and Northern 
France, but that the conquerors must help 
the German people to find out how to meet 
the financial obligations “without succumb- 
ing under their heavy burden.” He went on 
to say: “A crash would deprive those who 
have a right to reparation of the advantages 
to which they have a claim, and would en- 
tail irretrievable disorder of the whole Euro- 
pean economic system. ‘The conquerors, as 
well as the vanquished peoples, must guard 
against this menacing danger with its in- 


The German 
Speech in 
Reply 
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calculable consequences. ‘There is only one 
means of banishing’ it—unlimited acknowl- 
edgment of the economic and social solidarity 
of all the peoples in a free and rising League 
of Nations.” He then made a brief appeal 


for the admission of Germany to the League 


of Nations, and for reasonable peace terms in 
accord with President Wilson’s principles 
that-had been accepted at the time of the 
armistice. 


Incidentallv, the newspapers 

Stupendous Called attention to the fact that 
Achievement 177 days had passed since the 
armistice was signed; that the Allies had 
taken 109 days for their deliberations at 
Paris, in preparing the Peace Treaty; and 
that exactly four years to a day had elapsed 
since the sinking of the Lusitania. Consider- 
ing the magnitude of the work that the 
Allied Conference had to perform—the great 
number of questions of vital concern that had 
to be dealt with—it must be admitted that 
the period cf half a year since the signing 
of the armistice had been well occupied. The 
treaty is without parallel in history as an 
adjustment of varied human interests. It 
seems likely that economic questions could 
have been dealt with more expeditiously if 
the Allies had given authority to their eco- 
nomic advisers, and had constituted at the 
very beginning a great business congress on 
problems of reconstruction, finance, shipping, 
food, raw materials, and so on. Such a body 
of business experts might have helped to pre- 
vent much of the unrest due to the paralysis 
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of industry in Europe, and might have seen 
the work of restoring Belgium and France 
already well advanced. The Allied group 
of statesmen and diplomatists had to deal 
with political issues which required time for 
adjustment. They were better fitted for 
such problems than for the work of restoring 
European commerce and industry, and of 
providing methods by which Germany could 
meet the just economic demands of Belgium 
and France. 


P The Peace Treaty having been 
oud Protests 
from prepared, and agreed upon by 
Germany the Allies in all its essentials 
so far as Germany was concerned, the 
overshadowing questions at once became: 
(1) Would the German delegates affix their 
signatures; and (2) Would the German 
Government and people ratify such accept- 
ance? It was natural enough that there 
should have been a great storm of protest in 
Germany when the outline of the Treaty 
became known. The German delegation be- 
gan promptly to send in notes discussing one 
point after another, just as Clemenceau had 
proposed. ‘Their first suggestions had to do 
with the League of Nations, the status of the 
German prisoners, international labor poli- 
cies, etc. For prisoners, the Germans asked 
prompt repatriation. The German delegates 
requested that these men should no longer 
be held as prisoners of war, but should be 
sent back to Germany as civilians and then 
permitted to return as free laborers, to aid 
in the restoration of Belgium and France, 
rather than to be held for such labor in their 
present condition. It was the prevailing im- 
pression in well-informed European circles 
that Germany would in due time sign the 
Treaty. There were many German leaders 
wildly denouncing the Treaty and demand- 
ing its rejection; but their counsels were 
those of anger and bitterness, and not of calm 
judgment or plain common sense. 
Before discussing the question 
what the Treaty undertakes to 
“Annihilated” do for the peace of Europe and 
the general welfare, and what it apportions 
of recompense to the various members of the 
Allied group, it may be well to consider 
briefly what it exacts from Germany and in. 
what position it leaves that country. Such 
comment can, at this stage, be only prelimi- 
nary, because it will be a long time before 
we can know conclusively just how so elabo- 
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rate an arrangement may bear upon the for- 
tunes of Germany or of any other of the 
nations most deeply involved. There were 
loud outcries in Germany after the Treaty 
draft had been delivered, to the effect that 
Germany was to be coldly and deliberately 
annihilated by the terms of the document. 
This, of course, is not true. Important 
countries will survive, in a period that or- 
dains “self-determination” ; and Germany is 
very lucky in this settlement. France was 
not annihilated by the terms imposed in 1871 
at Versailles and Frankfort. Germany then 
took away from France the provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. ‘These are now restored 
to France. The people of Alsace-Lorraine 
are satisfied, and there can be no question as 
to the rightfulness of this restoration. The 
private owners of mines and other property 
in Alsace-Lorraine will have their equities 
duly considered. Germany is not punished, 
nor really injured by this act of justice. 


Germany restores to Poland cer- 
Poland ° a ° ° ° 
as a tain territories which in the 
Neighbor former partitions of Poland had 
been appropriated by Prussia. Since it is the 
verdict of Europe that there shall be an inde- 
pendent Poland—a _ thoroughly righteous 
verdict—it is suitable that the territories 
which formerly belonged to Poland and are 
now inhabited almost entirely by Poles 
should be re-united and governed under the 
Polish flag. This is not to be regarded as in- 
volving any hardship or any penalty to Ger- 
many. It is a part of the normal and reason- 
able evolution of Europe under modern 
principles. If it had not come to pass just 
now as a result of the World War, it would 
have followed at some later time, perhaps as 
the result of an even more devastating con- 
flict. Germany had been building up.a mili- 
tary empire which could not live in the broad 
light of modern freedom that was dawning 
upon the world. ‘Thus it becomes the part 
of intelligence for Germany to accept Poland 
as a neighbor, and to learn how to be just 
and honest in neighborhood relationships. 
The arrangements for international control 
of the port of Danzig follow along the same 
line of justice, and are not in the nature of a 
punishment. It is reasonable that Poland 
should have this access to the Baltic, and 
Germany will have unembarrassed access to 
what remains to her of East Prussia. The 
war was fought to end German militarism 
and to liberate peoples. It is no wrong to 
Germany to suppress bullying. 
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COUNT VON BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU (AT THE LEFT), 
HEAD OF THE GERMAN PEACE DELEGATION, ON HIS 
ARRIVAL IN PARIS 


‘a The Danes have been very mod- 
vious ‘ 
Justiceto est as regards Schleswig-Hol- 

Denmark stein. They have never wanted 
to regain Holstein, because that province is 
essentially German. Nor have they desired 
the southern part of Schleswig. Northern 
Schleswig is purely Danish. The Treaty 
provides that the inhabitants are to express 
their preferences successively in three narrow 
zones of North Schleswig in order to estab~ 
lish a true line. In view of the high-handed 
way in which Prussia seized these provinces 
in 1866, this form of restoration to Den- 
mark is most considerate, and Germany 
ought to accept it with thanks. The re- 
cession will not injure or punish Germany 
in any respect. 


Those who know the extent to 

The Saar z 
valley | Which Germany destroyed the 
Adjustment’ coal mines in the North of 
France, cannot find it unreasonable that 
France should have the right to the coal in 
the Saar Valley which adjoins Lorraine. 
This distriet for a period of years will be 
under the control of the League of Nations, 
without prejudice to its future return to 
Germany if that should be the clear wish 
of the inhabitants. Again, let us say, it 
would be hard to imagine the Germans deal- 
ing with a like point in so considerate a 
fashion. Germany, of course, will be able to 
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buy all the coal she needs. General Foch, in 
his attitude toward Germany, has not, as 
many have thought, been a bitter and im- 
placable man of the sword. He has been an 
apostle of permanent peace. It is not true 
that he has wished to put the heel of the 
conqueror on the -neck of the vanquished. 
The safeguards for permanent peace that he 
has demanded on behalf of France will be 
of benefit also to Germany. The Confer- 
ence would not accept Foch’s view of the 
political future of the German districts west 
of the Rhine; but his views of what peace 
and security require, in the military sense, 
have been substantially accepted. 


The true welfare of the German 
people now requires the total 
abandonment of the theory that 
their future prosperity is to be assured 
through military prowess. General disarma- 
ment is essential to Europe. But disarma- 
ment can only come about in one way, 
namely, by beginning with Germany. If, at 
the time of the first Hague Conference, the 
Germans had been as willing as the Ameri- 
cans, the British, the French, and even the 
Russians, to enter upon a scheme of gradual 
and proportionate disarmament, something 
might have been accomplished through such 
methods. But Germany was obdurate at the 
Hague, and nothing could be done. Now, 
after having failed in an attempt to crush 
and dominate the world through military 
force, Germany must learn that the subject 
of disarmament can no longer be discussed 
from the earlier standpoint. They must lay 
aside the absurd notion that the military 
policies of the Allies must be dictated by 
Germany, as a quid pro quo, if she on her 
part is to accept the dictation of the Allies. 
At one time disarmament could have been 
simultaneous. Germany’s own conduct has 
now made that impossible. An _ orderly 
world, however, is not going to burden it- 
- self with military expenditures more heavily 
than it must, and in due time the Allies will 
| cut their army bills as low as they can. 


Disarmament 
a Boon to 
Germany 


» 


The Treaty limits Germany to 
an army of 100,000 men for the 
maintenance of order. The pur- 
pose of this limitation must be accepted, and 
it is provided that there must be no evasion 
through short enlistments, or the rapid train- 
ing of men who would pass into the status 
“of reserves. The Treaty prescribes rules 
limiting war material, and it undertakes in 


No Fortressea 
n 


° 
Frontiers 


| 
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many ways to keep Germany from returning 
to a military basis. Having established the 
new boundaries for the German nation, and 
having undertaken to deprive Germany of 
the power to sustain a foreign war, it follows 
that the Allies are under obligation to see 
that Germany is secure in the rights that are 
left to her as a free and independent nation. 
It is provided that Germany must maintain 
no fortifications along the Rhine or within a 
\frontier strip thirty or forty miles wide. 
This also is a just provision and in the end 
will be advantageous to Germany. It is 
cbvious that in imposing such a rule, the 
Allies assume the protection of the German 
border as now established. With the prog- 
\ ress of civilization, unfortified boundaries 
\will become the rule and not the exception 
jin Europe. Again, Germany is fortunately 
‘privileged to maintain a very small navy of 
half a dozen battleships, a like number of 
cruisers, and a few small craft with no sub- 
marines and a personnel of not more than 
15,000 men. Fortifications and guns must 
| be removed from the Island of Heligoland. 
| The Kiel Canal is to be opened to the ships 
of all nations, which is entirely reasonable 
_and neither humiliating nor punitive. 


pa There are various other pro- 
of Essential visions, most of which are not 

Materiale = detrimental to essential German 
interests. The great deposits of iron and 
coal in Europe remain where Nature has 
placed them. Some advantages naturally ac- 
crue to nations which have iron and coal 
within their own political jurisdictions; but 
such advantages are by no means conclusive. 
During the war, Germany for military pur- 
poses purchased enormous quantities of 
Swedish iron ore, and England in like man- 
ner imported Spanish ore. Germany will 
now be relieved—most fortunately for her- 
self—of the incubus of gun-making and other 
forms of war industry, and will devote her 
technological and engineering capacities to 
the making of useful things that Russians 
and other peoples will buy in exchange for 
raw materials and foodstuffs. German 
manufacturers in the Rhine Valley and else- 
where will be able to buy iron ore from Lor- 
raine just as they will be able to buy it from 
Spain, Sweden, and other mineralized dis- 
tricts—precisely, for example, as they will 
buy copper and cotton from America, It is 
a great mistake to suppose that European 
countries will refuse to trade with Germans. 
Europe carries no sentiment into business, 
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GERMAN LOSSES IN TERRITORY—SHOWN IN BLACK ON THE MAP 


(Germany is required to cede Alsace-Lorraine to France, Eupen and Malmedy to Belgium, and parts of West 
Prussia, Posen, and Silesia to the new state of Poland. Besides, Germany may ultimately lose the territory marked 
with horizontal lines on this map. The people inhabiting the southern portion of West Prussia and East Prussia are 
to be permitted to decide whether they tak to remain part of Germany or become part of Poland; and the people 
of northern Schleswig will decide whether they wish to become once more a part of the Kingdom of Denmark) 


The thing most needed in Ger- ae It is obvious that in this first 
Character many is a change in the national qutuing tie period of reaction and industrial 
at Stake = character, which of course re-  "##4er Debts 1a ralvcis it does not seem possible 

quires honest newspapers and intelligent for Germany to pay what is demanded by - 

teachers in the universities and schools. way of repairing damages and losses. It 

Heretofore the schools and the press have will, indeed, be difficult for a time to meet 

been subservient to the governing interests; such obligations. But if Germany is per- 

and the ruling class has maintained itself by / mitted and encouraged to resume full indus- 
the deliberate creation of illusions resulting | trial activity, she will be able in the near 
in the most stupid arrogance that ever future to pay large sums out of surplus earn- 
brought any nation to a downfall. It will ings every year. To begin with, Germany 
take time to bring Germany to a clear per- must regard her own war expenditure as 


ception of things as they are; but business something lost, that lies in the past and is to 


men and labor leaders will be likely to grasp be forgotten. The obligations of her domes- 
the situation, and before long there will be- tic war debt can of course be equalized to 
gin to appear a newborn Germany. And this some extent among her citizens who hold 
new Germany will discover that it has been war bonds; but by one method or another 
set free by its chastening experience of de- this debt should be rapidly cancelled. If 
feat. There will arise in Germany, let us Germany had continued the war two years 
believe, a new set of leaders who will fight longer on such a scale of expenditure as she, 
the national vices of materialism and greed, Britain and America had reached, we may 
and seek to restore the earlier German estimate that she would have been paying 
virtues. All this process will require time, war costs at something like two billion dol- 
and will be attended by political confusion. lars a month. Two years of such expendi- 
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tures would have amounted to an actual out- 
lay of forty-eight billion dollars. Besides 
this expenditure, the sum total of national 
wealth would have been much diminished 
through deterioration of all kinds. Thus to 
have had her war expenditure stopped last 
November was a great economic benefit to 
Germany. 


England, France and America 


Larger 
Financial on the other hand, have been de- 
Aspects = mobilizing much more slowly 


and have been maintaining their navy as well 
as their army costs. The two best strokes of 
business Germany has done in fifty years con- 
sisted in the surrender of her fleet and the 
rapid discharge of her armies after Novem- 
ber 10th. The total round figure of pay- 
ments Germany is to make is given at about 
thirty billion dollars, of which five billions is 
to be paid in 1921, the rest extending over a 
long term of years. The only sensible and 
just way to consider this sum is to view the 
alternatives and see the facts in their large 
aspects. If, as an alternative, the war had 
continued a year and a half longer, Germany 
would have squandered, in that eighteen 
months, material wealth equivalent in actual 
value to the total sum that she must pay 
through a long period of years. If the war 
had ended as a draw on the principle of “no 
annexations and no indemnities,” as had been 
proposed, at one time, the nations would 
have continued on a basis of militarism, and 
Germany’s army and navy expenses from 
year to year, even in peace time, would in 
the course of a generation have gone far to- 
ward equalling the amount of the payments 
exacted by the Treaty. 


/ All nations must as rapidly as 

Some ° ° oye 
Sheer possible reduce their military ex- 
Advantages; Henditures; but Germany is in 
the fortunate position of being permitted to 
disarm first of all. What she saves through 
disarmament will help her very materially to 
pay her debt to Belgium, France and other 
countries. In short, Germany will have to 
wipe out her domestic war debt as a bad loss 
and forget it. She must then show good 


will and good temper in accepting facts as - 


she finds them. In a very real sense Ger- 
many’s position is not one of hopeless disad- 
vantage. She has a chance to accept new 
ideals, and to make a new career for which 
she has already a splendid foundation. In 
substituting her foreign obligations for her 
domestic debt, she will not be much more 


a 
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heavily burdened financially than are the 
other principal industrial countries. If she 
accepts cheerfully the conditions of the Peace 
Treaty and works diligently to meet them, 
she will in due time secure her place as a 
member of the League of Nations, and she 
will find herself trading advantageously with 
her European neighbors. Her cities and fac- 
tories are not destroyed; her system of rail- 
roads and canals is well developed ; her agri- 
cultural resources are also highly advanced; 
and her skill in many lines of manufacture 
and in all forms of commerce is universally 
acknowledged. Germany can afford to ac- 
cept the apparent handicaps presented in the 
Treaty, and can rise from her defeat a far 
happier and better country, if she will but 
cultivate a proper spirit. 


The Press and Lt Tequires more experience than 

the Claims of the average man or woman pos- 

sesses to know how to discount 

the angry clamor and reckless exaggeration 
of the press under the pretext of patriotism. 
During May it was the German press, de- 
claring that this eminently reasonable treaty 
was a work of unprecedented tyranny in- 
tended to leave Germany forever prostrate. 
Through March an‘ April the French press 
had been almost equally bitter, declaring 
that the haughty and selfish Anglo-Saxons 
were leaving heroic France at the mercy of 
the barbaric Germans, who were already re- 
cuperating so fast that their rattling sabres 
must surely be heard again approaching Paris 
in the near future. Naturally France, like 
every other European country, wanted to get 
as much as possible before the opportunities 
were closed; and the French press was used 
to incite public opinion, France was obvi- . 
ously entitled to Alsace-Lorraine and certain 
other frontier rectifications, and to as much 
by way of economic reparation as could be 
obtained. Above all, France was entitled to 
ask for some scheme of mutual insurance that 
would protect the decisions of the Peace Con- 
ference and save the French people from a 
repetition of the experiences of 1870 and 
1914; and France was insistent and logical. 


It was proposed therefore by the 
French members of the Commit- 
tee on the League of Nations, 
with the approval of all French statesmen, 
that the League be given direct control of 
an international army and navy. This was 
a sound proposal in logic, inasmuch as the 
League was to have large responsibilities and 


French 
Demands 
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its decisions might need to be backed up by 
a show of power. But the British were not 
ready to accept the scheme of an international 
navy, and America was not prepared to 
maintain soldiers in Europe as a part of an 
international army. Nevertheless it was 
plain that what had been achieved for jus- 
tice and for world peace must not be aban- 
doned to chance or to fate. What should be 
the practical working arrangement that 
would give vigor and authority to the new 
order of things? 


inde It has been plain enough to prac- 
Support the tical men who look facts in the 
French face that when the armies of the 
Allies—French, American, British, and Ital- 
ian—fought together under a supreme com- 
mand to win a victory for the general good, 
they were at the beginning rather than at 
the end of a period of Allied codperation. It 
was not to be expected that they would main- 
tain a great inter-Allied standing army under 
unified command for an indefinite period; 
but it was obvious that they must let the 
whole world know that the decisions arrived 
at in 1918 and 1919 would be upheld by 
the powers which had won the victory and 
had dictated the terms of peace. America has 
taken a large part in the making of the Peace 


Treaty, and there could be no escape from 
: the conclusion that we must be prepared to 
| see that the provisions of the Treaty are not 
in the early future upset by violence. A 
[ vast number of questions will remain for ad- 
| justment, and through the League of Na- 
tions there will be provided every possible 
means for the rendering of justice without 
war. If it is thoroughly well known that 
several of the great powers propose to back 
the new system, there will be every likelihood 
that the system will be respected. It is true 
that unforeseen things may arise to precipi- 
, tate war, but the Peace Treaty—with the 
| League of Nations included—offers not only 

a chance, but a good prospect of peace for a 
| long time to come. 





There must, however, be a nu- 
cleus of guarantors, and this 

Peace —~_ nucleus must be provided by the 
British Empire and the United States acting 
in codperation with France, or preferably 
with France and Italy. The British, with 
their great navy, are reasonably safe from any 
sudden attack. The geographical position 
and the great resources of the United States 
also give comparative safety to this country. 
It is conceivable, however, that Germany at 
some time might obtain a certain kind of 


Quarantors 
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THE FRENCH VIEW OF THE GERMAN PROGRAM 
Germania: “ ‘Equality of rights,’ so says my faithful Erzberger.” 


France [in reply]: ‘Equality of rights? 
and set fire to your homes?” 


.. . You ask that I should sack your factories, deport your women, 


From Le Rire (Paris) 
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and might attack France. If it is known that 
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. . . . | . . 
political and economic control over Russia, | breadth and consideration, had, nevertheless, 


| to consider a far larger number of special 


the British and American navies would at | interests than those of any other power con- 


once support France, with armies to follow 
(provided, of course, that France had pur- 
sued a blameless course), there is no likeli- 
hood that an attack would be made at any 
time in the appreciable future. Any such 
agreements would, of course, be for fixed 
periods or terminable upon notice. It was 
known last month that President Wilson, be- 
sides submitting the Peace Treaty (with its 
covenant of the League of Nations) to the 
Senate for ratification, would also submit a 
proposal to the effect that the United States 
would join Great Britain in helping France 
in case of a ruthless attack. “ 


po America has no desire to be in- 
merica as e . . 
Umpire, volved in the internal affairs of 
Not Meddler Furope. The prominence of 
President Wilson and the American dele- 
gates at Paris has by no means been due to 
a disposition to meddle or intrude. 
been due to the very simple fact that no 
other power at the Peace Conference has been 
disinterested. If the French delegation had 
not been absorbed in trying to obtain security 
and reparation for France, the Ministry 
would have been upset, and the Clemenceau 
group would have been whisked out of the 
Peace Conference in a jiffy. The British 
delegation, while conducting itself with great 





























HE WAS BOUND TO GET IN WRONG 
[The infants presented to the umpire are labeled to 
represent the various claims of English, French, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, and even the enemy] 


(From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 


It has , 


' cerned in the affair excepting Germany alone. 


The United States had nothing whatever 
that it was seeking except the establishment 
of justice and the settlement of problems in 
such a way as to provide stable equilibrium 
for the future. For this reason the inter- 
position of the American delegates was de- 
manded in every direction, and America thus 
became umpire-in-chief. American citizens 
and newspapers that snarled at Wilson for 
meddling in affairs that were no concern of 
his were, of course, the victims either of ill- 
jtemper or of sheer ignorance. It was, as most 
people have been able to see, precisely be- 
cause these affairs were not his that he was 
asked to help adjust them as between rival 
claimants. When one lays his case before a 
judge or arbitrator he is glad to believe that 
the tribunal is not affected by personal in- 
terest in the matters submitted for its: deci- 
sion. Credit will sometime be given to 
President Wilson and the American dele- 
gates for having had the courage to keep 
' large and permanent ends in view. 


Belgium's OUT information last month was 
gium’e 
Claims and not complete enough to make 
clear the grounds upon which the 
Belgian press and Belgian patriotic commit- 
tees were making so fierce an attack upon 
the terms of the Treaty as related to their 
country.: It has been the opinion of the 
whole civilized world that Belgium and 
Serbia had the first claim upon all countries 
for restoration. Belgium might well have 
yielded after protest in 1914, but without 
resistance, to the vastly superior force of Ger- 
many. She fought and suffered for some 
time without the expected support of France 
and England. But for the obstruction she 
offered, it is wholly probable that the Ger- 
man armies would have taken Paris in the 
early weeks of the war. Many of the de- 
tails of apportionment of funds are yet to be 
adjusted by finance commissions, Belgium 
makes some slight territorial gain, but her 
chief complaint has to do with finances. It 
jis the overwhelming sentiment of the world 
| that Belgium ought to be fully restored and 
compensated, even if the Allies should them- 
iselves pay part of the bill. Germany, how- 
ever, must be compelled to compensate Bel- 
gium in the fullest measure. The Belgian 
protest, naturally, is exaggerated for the sake 
of securing prompt attention, 
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Late in April 

eilttl’s., it was Ttaly’s 
turn to raise a 

furious clamor, and Amer- 
ica was solemnly informed 
that the Paris Conference 
could not even hold to- 
gether long enough to pre- 
sent the Peace Treaty to 
Germany. Floods of vitu- 
peration poured through 
the Italian press and the 
nation rose in wild excite- 
ment. The world had sup- 
posed that the port of 
Fiume, on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, would re- 
main as heretofore an out- 
let for the Croatians, Hun- 
garians, and other peoples 
whose external commerce 














had long depended upon the 


railroads they had built to Photographs © Harris & Ewing, Washington 


this natural harbor. The 
small city of Fiume con- 
tains some thousands of 
Italian residents and has a distinct Italian 
character and sentiment. The immediate 
suburbs are not Italian, and back of the port 
are millions of Slavic and other non-Italian 
pecnles. Many readers in America were puz- 
zled, and not a few who ought to have 
known better were misled and were scornful 
in their denunciation of President Wilson 
for having made public the views which were 
held by practically everyone in the Peace 
Conference regarding the proper disposition 
of Fiume as a seaport. 


: Since the collapse of the Haps- 
eae burg Empire, Italian nationalism , 
Orlando has gone forward by leaps and \ 
bounds. If Premier Orlando, with Sonnino, \ 
General Diaz, and other Italians at Paris, 
had yielded gracefully to the otherwise uni- 
versal opinion of the Conference regarding 
Fiume, their political enemies at home would 
have precipitated chaos. The Ministry 
would have fallen; there would have been a 
radical revolution in Italy; the Giolitti-Nitti 
faction, with well-known pro-German lean- 
ings, would probably have seized the reins 
of power. President Wilson’s statement was 
just the thing needed to crystallize Italian 
opinion in support of Orlando. The Premier 
hastened from Paris to Rome, and the whole 
nation acclaimed his stand. The political 
situation was changed as by magic. In a 


PREMIER ORLANDO 
ITALY’S OFFICIAL CHAMPIONS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


FOREIGN MINISTER SONNINO 


few days Orlando and Sonnino went quietly 
back and resumed their places in the Peace 
Conference. President Wilson had rendered 
a great service to Italy in securing the sup- 
port for Orlando which would enable the 
present Italian delegates to complete their 
work. Again, American readers must re- 
member that President Wilson is the only 
head of an important delegation who has had 
sufficient assurance of his own tenure of office 
to give his whole mind to the essential ques- 
jtions. But for the sympathy aroused by the 
jattempt upon his life, Clemenceau, with his 
ipresent Ministry, would probably have been 


‘put out of power by the French Chambers. 


Mr. Lloyd George has had to consider Brit-. 
ish politics at every stage of the proceedings. 
President Wilson, by contrast, has a_ fixed 
tenure until March 4, 1921. . 


aie The American delegates ‘are as 
r . . . 
Compromise generous in their feeling toward 
Will Be Found Tealy as toward other countries; 
but they are helping to find solutions that 
will be permanent, and they are aware of 
the needs of several countries for commercial 
access to the Adriatic, while equally aware 
that Italy has no commercial need whatso- 
ever of the port of Fiume. With Orlando’s 
return it was certain that a workable com- 
promise would be adopted. Italy will con- 
trol Avlona, at the entrance of the Adriatic, 
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on the Albanian coast. She will have island 
strongholds and strips of mainland on the 
Dalmatian shore. While it would be better 
to have the environs and the port of Fiume 
internationalized, it could readily be ar- 
ranged to give the town itself to Italy and 
provide free and unrestricted port facilities 
for all nations. ‘The issue is sentimental on 
Italy’s part, and practical on the other side. 
Both sides can be satisfied by a workable 
compromise. 


A very influential figure in the 
Peace Conference is Premier 
Venizelos of Greece. He is a 
European statesman of the highest order of 
ability. Italy had demanded a sphere of in- 
fluence in Asia Minor, including the great 
port of Smyrna. This important town, how- 
ever, has always been a Greek community, 
and with the defeat of the Turks Smyr- 
na’s Greek character at once becomes con- 
spicuous. ‘To have given Smyrna to Italy 
would have been to throw Greece and the 
whole Greek world into revolution, and Ve- 
nizelos so declared at Paris, It was the 
failure to obtain Smyrna, as we have some 
reason to believe, that upon political grounds 
made it necessary that Orlando should em- 
phasize the demand for Fiume. The war 


Italy Will 
Fare Very 
Well 
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was terribly expensive for Italy, but the 
Peace Treaty gives her secure frontiers to 
the Northward where she obtains more of 
the Tyrol than she had once expected, besides 
her acquisition of Trieste, and the Istrian 
territory at the head of the Adriatic. She 
will be in full naval control of the Adriatic, 
and will of course receive substantial mone- 
tary payments from Austria. 


The Austrian delegates arrived 
on May 14 at the ancient palace 
in the suburbs of Paris that had 
been fitted up for their use. Though at some 
future time Austria may join the German 
Empire, there is no immediate prospect of 
such a union and Austria is expected to sign 
a separate Treaty, which was virtually 
finished by the middle of May. It was stated 
that this would call for payments amounting 
to a billion dollars. Austria will strongly re- 
sent the cession to Italy of parts of the Tyrol 
that were never Italian and that now include 
a German-speaking population of about 300,- 
000. This, however, is to give Italy Alpine 
defenses and a strategic advantage that Aus- 
tria has held hitherto. The new frontier 
was agreed upon by France and England in 
1915 as a part of the secret “Pact of Lon- 
don,” and it was also included in the armis- 


Austrians Also 
Called to 
Paris 
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SARDINIA 








tice terms that Italy pre- 
sented to Austria in Octo- 
ber. It is, of course, unfor- 
tunate that populations and 
natural boundaries do not 
coincide, Austria’s future 
seems to be that of one of 
the numerous powers of the 
third class, and her pros- 
perity must depend largely 
upon a freedom of trade 
and intercourse that ought 
to be established, in so far 
as possible, throughout con- 
tinental Europe. The Aus- 
trian delegation to Paris 
was headed by the Chan- 
cellor, Karl Renner, and 
was courteously received. 
There were few surprises 
in store for the Austrians, 
inasmuch as the general re- 
adjustment of the Hapsburg 
dominions had already gone 
into effect. Nearly one- 
fourth of the population of 








to the territory of the Jugoslavs) 


AREAS (IN BLACK) ACQUIRED BY ITALY AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 


(The map shows also the relation of the port of Fiume to the new Italy and 


the present Austria resides 
in and about Vienna. 
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Information about affairs in 
Hungary 
Under | Hungary has not been complete 
Communiat® or reliable. Early in May we 
were told that the Communist Government 
at Budapest, of which Bela Kun was the 
chief, was near its collapse, and that Bela 
and his group had sent a large sum of money 
to Vienna in preparation for their flight. A 
Rumanian army was advancing toward Buda- 
pest from one direction, and a Bohemian 
army from another. The Communist regime 
in Hungary had invited the support of 
Lenine’s Red Army from Russia; and the 
Rumanian and Bohemian gov- 


functions of ceremonial headship. Liberal 
constitutions will prevail, and revolutienary 
anarchy will yield to law and order. 


As respects the interior condi- 

fussia’s tions of Russia, reports have been 
so conflicting about many things 

that the more careful reader is disposed to 
hold a suspended judgment. The Lenine- 
Trotzky Bolshevist Government does not 
function in Siberia and North Russia, those 
vast regions being under the control of the 
“All-Russian” Government that centers at 
Omsk under the headship of 





ernments felt that their own se- 
curity required the prevention 
of a junction between the revo- 
lutionists of Russia and Hun- 
gary. But after Bela Kun and 
his government had been in- 
vited by the Allies to send dele- 
gates to Paris, the Czecho- 
Rumanian advance ceased and 
the Communist rule at Buda- 
pest was accordingly strength- 
ened. Conditions in Hungary 
in respect to food and work are 
probably better than in most 
parts of Europe. 


pee After another 
Political month we _ shall 
Systems = doubtless have a 


much clearer picture of condi- 








Admiral Kolchak, I? the Cos- 
sack country, Gen. Denekin 
commands a formidable army 
which the “Reds” of Lenine 
are evidently unable to conquer. 
The Omsk Government seems 
to have been receiving increas- 
ingly large contributions of mil- 
itary supplies from the Allies. 
Last month it was reported that 
a well-equipped military expe- 
dition against the “Reds,” with 
British and French aid, was or- 
ganizing at Helsingfors in Fin- 
land. If the present Soviet 
Government, with its fanaticism 
and tyranny, is not overthrown 
by military effort, it must in 
due time be transformed or 
superseded through the re-asser- 








tions in Russia. In the mean- © Press Miustrating Service 


ADMIRAL KOLCHAK 
(Formerly of the Russian derstood that the proposal of 


‘time the independence of Fin- 
land has been fully recognized 


tion of the oppressed elements 
of the Russian people. It is un- 


navy, now executive head of 


‘by Great Britain and the [{@!%«Ai” Rrccian’ neato’ =r. Friedjof-Nansen to supply 


‘United States; a Finnish Min- ment at Omsk) 


ister has reached Washington ; 

and this new nation is reported as in normal 
political condition. Of the six small countries 
on the Baltic and North Sea, Finland is the 


| first to adopt a Republican Government, 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Belgium all being democratic monarchies. Of 
the larger countries opening upon those or 
adjacent waters, Poland, Germany, and 
France are Republics. That the Baltic Prov- 
inces will remain a part of Russia is likely, 
but not yet certain, It is probable that Rus- 
sia will never go back to monarchical rule. 
With the disappearance of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs, the 
dynastic system of Europe is destroyed, never 
to emerge again. Royal families will cease 
to be a separate international caste, and 
monarchs become strictly national, with the 


the starving population of Rus- 

sia with food—a plan in which 
Mr. Hoover was codperating—has failed to 
go into effect because it was dependent upon 
necessary agreements that Lenine and 
Trotzky would not make, regarding the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 


. ,. For the present at least, the at- 
ermany’s i a 
Strong Man, tempts of the Bolshevists to seize 
Noske control of Germany have been 
frustrated. The so-called Spartacides of Ber- 
lin and North Germany have been completely 
suppressed. Bavaria, for a little while, had 
detached herself and fallen under the sway 
at Munich of a fantastic group of extreme 
socialists and communists. This episode was 
of brief duration. Somewhere from the 
bosom of the German people a man named 
Noske has come forward, and he is Minister 
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HERR GUSTAVE NOSKE, MINISTER OF DEFENSE IN 
GERMANY 


(Six months ago unknown, now the leading personality 
in Germany’s effort to restore order) 


of Defense in the present Government. 
What is left of army and navy is under 
Noske as civilian head. He has put down 
the anarchist mobs, restored Bavaria to the 
Empire, and established law and _ order. 
Whether Germany will hold together under 
the imposition of the burdens of the Peace 
Treaty remains to be seen. Our readers will 
be much interested in Mr. Simonds’ article 
cabled from Paris in this number of the 
Review (see page 595), in which he shows 
serious apprehension regarding Germany’s 
acceptance of the economic terms. It is well 
to face the thing from all standpoints, and 
there is, of course, ground for Mr. Simonds’ 
forebodings. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the course of history will go on, 
and that this Peace Treaty is not the end of 
things, but only the beginning. 


Some of the difficulties that Mr. 


Germany's = 
Economic Simonds foresees are not really 
is of an economic character, but 


chiefly political. 
Germany is to be deprived of ore, coal, 
potash, and other supplies, it is easy to con- 
found two distinct things. These materials 
have not been the property of the German 


_ 


Thus when it is stated that | 


»of ships and loss of markets. 


| the outlet of foreign trade. 
for England and for Europe as a whole to 
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Government, but of private owners. Fur- 
thermore, the industries which have utilized 
these raw materials have also been private 
enterprises. In some lines the German tex- 
tile industries have been the greatest in the 
world ; yet these were dependent upon cotton 
and other fibres imported into Germany from 
the United States and elsewhere. The great 
electrical and other metal-using industries of 
Germany will have exactly the same opportu- 
nity to buy copper, zinc, iron, and steel as 
before. The Lorraine ore will be sold to 
those who have the money to buy it, as here- 
tofore. For the old German game of polit- 
ical and military aggrandizement, it was in- 
deed necessary that German jurisdiction 
should extend over as much of Europe’s coal 
and mineral deposits as possible. But when 
the new industrial era is established under 
the moral guidance of the League of Na- 
tions, with unreasonable tariff barriers re- 
moved, Germany will have no more difficulty 
in buying needed supplies than will any other 
nation, Italy for example. 


It is quite true that for a time 
Germany’s foreign trade will be 
much handicapped through lack 
The British 
will be tempted to be over-greedy in trying 
to seize the world’s shipping trade; but there 
is great restraining power in the British sense 
of fair play. The British had at one time 
intended to compel Germany to pay a great 
part of their war cost. This proposal— 
though openly encouraged by the present 
British Government in the December elec- 
tions—has been virtually abandoned. No- 
body can well say that the British are asking 
anything unreasonable wheén they require 
that the private owners of merchant ships un- 
lawfully sunk by German submarines shall 
be reimbursed either in money or in actual 
tonnage. A considerable part of Germany’s 
population in normal times depended upon 
It will be best 


extend some commercial help to Germany 


| in case there is honest acceptance by the Ger- 


mans of the Peace conditions. 


This brings us to the problem of 


i : 
7 colrthe the colonies. Under the League 
Mandates” of Nations plan, the German 


colonies are not to be apportioned to rival 


| empires, but are to be administered for the 
good of the world by governments accepting 


_ what are termed “mandates.” 


Thus Ger- 








A 
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man Southwest Africa is not presented to 
the British Empire or to the South African 
Government of Generals Botha and Smuts, 
but is under control of the League of Na- 
tions; and the Union of South Africa will 
exercise authority there on behalf of the 
League. In due time, if Germany conducts 
herself with propriety, she will be admitted 
to the League. And meanwhile, peace be- 
ing fully established, Germany will have the 
same commercial rights in Southwest Africa 
that the League will have established there 
for all other countries. All nations may as 
well recognize the fact that the day of colo- 
nial exploitation is approaching its end. If 
Germany can see things in the true light, 
she will discover that she is playing in down- 
right good luck to be relieved of the burdens 
of a colonial empire that it was a deadly mis- 
take ever to have assumed. The best thing 
that has happened to Spain in two genera- 
tions was to have been separated from the 
lingering remnants of her once vast empire. 
Cuba, at this moment, is worth more to Spain 
than at any previous time in a hundred 
years. The United States assumed the atti- 
tude of a “mandatory” in looking after Span- 
ish and other international interests in Cuba 
and the Philippines. Cuba is to-day an inde- 
pendent country, and the Philippines will 
have that position in the early future. When 
Germany shall have made some atonement 
for the crimes of the recent war, she will 
stand much better with her neighbors and 
with the world at large for having no colo- 
nial empire. 


It should, of course, be well un- 

a derstood that the mandatory sys- 
tem must not degenerate into im- 

perialism. The immediate occasion of the 
Great War of 1914 was Austria’s miscon- 
duct in announcing the imperial annexation 
of Bosnia—that district having been assigned 
to her by mandate of the Berlin Congress in 
1878 for temporary administration. This 
was a trust, and Austria violated it. Bosnia 
now goes, where she naturally belongs, with 
the adjacent Serbian-speaking peoples. The 
former German islands in the Pacific south 
of the equator will be administered by Aus- 
tralia, and those north of the equator by 
Japan. It is obvious that the more exten- 
sive the British responsibilities become in 


Africa, the more necessary it becomes that | 


Africa should not be exploited, and that all 
nations should have equal commercial oppor- 
tunities. If the League of Nations is well 
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{ supported, and if it rises to the height of its 
| possibilities, it will steadily gain in influence 
\ over the administration of backward. regions. 


In any case, having lost the war, 
japanese Ex~ 
citement Over Germany had naturally no hope 
China ~_ of regaining the Chinese port of 
Kiau-chau and the domination of the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. Immediately following 
the intense flare-up of the Italians over the 
question of Fiume, there echoed throughout 
the world a surprisingly vigorous protest 
against Japan’s claim to be Germany’s lega- 
tee in China. It was hopeful and promising 
that China could speak out with’ so *much 
unison of tone. All through the period of 
the war, China has been. paralyzed by- civil 
strife between her Northern and her South- 
ern provinces. Until she can establish inter- 
nal harmony, she will be at a serious disad- 
vantage in outside.affairs. A few years ago 
she was on the verge of dismemberment from 
without, and the attitude of the United 
States and Japan, more than aught else, 
saved her through critical periods from the 
imperial designs of Russia and Germany, and 
at times of certain other governments that 
are not now proud of the conspiracies they 
were then fomenting. All this major danger 
is at an end. China has only herself to fear. 
It has been provided at Paris that China 
shall resume political sovereignty, but that 
Japan shall acquire certain railroad and com- 
mercial concessions that had been previously 
awarded to the Germans. 


sit Meanwhile the United States, 
tobe Great Britain, Japan, and other 
Developed = A}lies will see that China is pro- 
vided with a large fund for the development 
of her resources and her transportation sys- 
tem. With her industrious and skilful popu- 
lation, China may progress so greatly in the 
next half century that she will be far beyond 
the point of fearing external foes. It will be 
well for every nation to think carefully about 
China’s future, and to lay the foundation for 
friendship in honorable conduct. China has 
need of Japan’s help just now; but Japan has 
also even greater need of access to China’s 
resources, ‘The two countries should learn 
to codperate with mutual good-will. 


Soeenamannien Great Britain apparently gains 
and much by the Peace Treaty, but 
Prestiv@é time alone can tell whether ap- 
parent gains are assets or liabilities. The 
\question of freedom of the seas has been 











| Australia. 
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carefully ignored in order not to disturb 
British feelings. The British navy, there- 
fore, will be the chief police agency through- 
out all the world’s great highways of trade 
and travel. But the rules for the govern- 
ment of the seas will be established by the 
League of Nations, as it performs the ma- 
jestic task of perfecting and codifying inter- 
national law. It will be a heavy expense for 


\Great Britain to police the world for the 


world’s own benefit; yet this is what the 
British state of mind now demands. No 
other nation except the United States can 
afford to maintain a large navy, and Japan 


_ will not be able to keep up the naval pace. 


We shall be compelled to build merchant 
ships and operate them under the American 
flag, because other ocean-carrying nations 
will no longer give our foreign trade the 
facilities that we require. Britain will be se- 
cure, and preéminent; but her prestige will 
be very expensive. 


Canada, Australia, New Zea- 


English- ; 
Speaking land and South Africa emerge 
Commonwealth from the War as virtually 


independent countries, and will be directly 
represented in the League of Nations. Japan’s 
principal object at Paris was to secure full 
recognition of other governments, on the 
principle of racial equality. This claim was 
so resolutely opposed by the Government of 
Australia that it met with defeat. The whole 
position of Australia at Paris was that of a 
country independent of Great Britain. A 
mark .of the independence of the Federal 
Government of South Africa was the assign- 
ment to it rather than to Great Britain of 
the mandate to administer German South- 
west Africa. In like manner the German 
Islands were assigned to New Zealand and 
The relationships of intimacy 
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From the Tribune © (New York) 


_viEw by Professor Baskerville. 


' cial product such as sugar. 
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and association between Great Britain and 
-the rest of the English-speaking world, in- 


' cluding the United States, bid fair to grow 


more intimate rather than less; but the bonds 
will be rather those of voluntary association 
for mutual security and the general good 
than relationships involving old-fashioned 
doctrines of authority. The tendency of an 


\ enlightened world is now to be towards the 


removing of obstructions to trade between 
countries, although revenue tariffs and tem- 
porary forms of protection may remain. 


For example, the United States 
will by general agreement per- 
mit the great chemical manufac- 
tures stimulated here by war conditions to 
become firmly established before opening the 
gates to a German flood of dye-stuffs, drugs 
and the like which would destroy the Ameri- 
can industry at this stage of its development. 
This subject is presented with much knowl- 
edge of the facts in an article of unusual im- 
portance elsewhere in this number of the RE- 
There are 
doubtless reasons of wise national policy in 
many countries for the imposition of protec- 
tive tariffs, or for the payment of bounties 
upon merchant shipping, or upon some spe- 
But wise states- 
men and economists will look upon these spe-' 
cial forms of protection as but preliminary 
steps toward a broad freedom of trade that 
should be the goal of those who wish to pro- 
mote conditions that will make for perma- 
nent peace and goodwill. 


American 
Tariffs 
and Industries 


" It was on the 28th of April that 
The League ° of 
of Nations’ in President Wilson appeared be- 
the Treaty fore a plenary session of the 
Peace Conference and presented the covenant 
of the League of Nations in its perfected 
form. The changes comprised many im- 
provements in phraseology, and several im- 
portant suggestions of American origin had 


+ been adopted. This constitution or “Cove- 


nant” of the League is made a part of the 
Treaty of Peace; of which it forms the first 
section. It is to be remembered that the 
Treaty with Germany as made public was 
only a summary, the great document not hav- 
ing been given to the press. We know 
enough, however, through the extended offi- 
cial summary, to see how important the 
League becomes in relation to the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. An immense number of 
matters are yet to be worked out in detail or 
else require continuous supervision. Expert 
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committees of various kinds will at once be 
at work under the guidance of the execu- 
tive committee of the League. This execu- 
tive group will consist of one representative 
of each of the five principal Allies (France, 
Great Britain, Italy, United States and 
Japan), and four representatives of other 
countries, these four at the beginning being 
Spain, Belgium, Greece, and Brazil. 


A Hopeful Lhe great object of the League 
tow ov ee is to promote law and order in 
the world, and to diminish the 
appeal to arms. It will require the investi- 
gation of all disputes and it will provide 
means for judicial settlement. Back of the 
League must be the moral power of the 
world’s opinion. Sustaining this moral 
power during the early future must be the 
armies and navies of the principal Allies. 
There are: those who are- optimistic enough 
to believe that the League can do so much 
for the welfare and the progress of peoples, 
especially those of Europe, through adjust- 
ment of differences and promotion of justice 
and freedom, that it will acquire great pres- 
tige and be accorded increasing authority, so 
that disarmament may proceed gradually and 
all nations gain relief from the financial bur- 
dens of militarism. ‘There will be many dif- 
ficulties to be encountered, but we believe 
that the League ought to be supported and 
that the United: States will have to partici- 
pate in-its labors. Everything must depend 
upon the vitality the League gains from good- 
will and good conduct. 


The Peace Treaty, including the 
American League of Nations project with 
pinion Ps 

its amendments, has been well 

received in the United States; and there is 
little reason to think that if Germany should 
accept it the United States Senate would 
greatly delay ratification. Under our Con- 
stitution the state of war continues technic- 
ally until the Treaty of Peace is ratified by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that we should resume 


_ .peace conditions in every sense of the term. 


Every facility should be given to the Sena- 
tors for advance study of the Treaty, in or- 
der to save time and to limit the period of 
debate after the President submits the docu- 
ment. It is, of course, possible that some 
modifications may be made as a result of the 
many points raised by the Germans in their 
numerous memoranda last month; but it is 
‘not expected that there will be any vital 
June—2 


























ANXIOUS MOMENTS—WILL HE GIVE ME HIS BOOT 
OR HIS BLESSING? 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 


changes that would have a bearing upon the 
action of the United States Senate. The 
Treaty will go first to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts now becomes chairman, 


‘eideiaiie The President, by cable from 
andthe Paris, had called the new Re- 
Treaty publican Congress into special 

session on May 19. At the close of the last 
session Republican Senators, under the lead 
of Mr. Lodge to the number of nearly forty, 
had signed a paper sharply protesting against 
certain features of the first draft of the 
League of Nations project. This number 
of Republican Senators would suffice to re- 
ject the Treaty; but it is not now believed 
that many Senators—if any—will vote 
against the terms of peace as perfected. It 
will be quite possible for the Senate to ratify 
the Treaty and at the same time to adopt 
a declaratory statement embodying its under- 
standing’ regarding the policies of the United 
States. Many of the Senators are of opin- 
ion that the most vital of the objections 
raised three months ago by Republican Sena- 
tors have been met in the final draft of the 
League covenant. While careful study and 
frank discussion are not only permissible but 
imperative, it is reasonable to hope that the 
Senate may see its way to an acceptance of 
the Treaty when presented without a long 
period of delay. Friends of the League must 


remember that the Treaty will also be ana- 
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© Harris & Ewing . 
HON. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA 
(Selected as President pro tem of the Senate) 


lyzed and debated in the British Parliament 
and the French Chambers, and will be the 
subject of searching discussion in Italy and 
Japan, while the enemy countries will be 
torn with passionate controversy in the proc- 
ess of adjusting themselves to the situation, 
provided their delegates sign the Treaty. 


ciated With the change from a Demo- 
gitt,, cratic to a Republican majority, 
the Senate has undergone the 

customary shift in the party complexion of 
committees. It was inevitable that there 
should be some sharp disputes between the 
old-time leaders of the conservative wing of 
the party and the Western Progressives, The 
principle of seniority recognition operated in 
favor of the old leaders like Lodge, Penrose, 
Gallinger and Warren. In the matter of 
filling the distinguished post of President 
pro tem—the officer who must under the 
Constitution preside over the body in the 
absence of the Vice President of the United 
States—the Progressives were permitted to 
name their choice. The honor was unani- 


mously accorded to Senator Albert B. Cum. . 


mins of Iowa, than whom no member of the 
Senate is better fitted by dignity, experience 
and ability to be the titular head of the upper 
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HON. BOISE PENROSE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(A leader of-the conservative Republican Senators) 


house. Senator Cummins is also. Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and will thus have a foremost part’ iix the 
devising of the new legislation under which 
the railroads will return from Government 
operation to private management. 


Senator Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania, though the ranking Re- 
publican member of the: Finance 
Committee, was unacceptable to the Western 
Progressives for the Chairmanship; but their 
views did not prevail and Penrose was fa- 
vored in the preliminary proceedings.- There 
was a period when the so-called “stand-pat- 
ters” dominated the Senate in a supercilious 
way, and undertook to outlaw the Progres- 
sive Republicans of the West who opposed 
the worst features of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. The old wing has now abandoned 
that reactionary pose, and has experienced 
a considerable change of heart. The Senate 
will not be dominated by a clique or a party 
faction, and every Senator will insist upon 
his own full rights regardless of Chairman- 
ships and defiant of caucuses. The country 
as a whole is decidedly Progressive; and old 
leaders, to keep their places, must go for- 
ward with the times. 


Progressives 
Assert Their 
Views 
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Naturally the Republicans hope 
for victory in the Presidential 
election next year. They will 
not win, however, by fault-finding, by scold- 
ing, or by abusing President Wilson. If 
they are to carry the country, it must be not 
because the country condemns the Democrats 
but because the country believes the Repub- 
licans are, upon the whole, better fitted for 
the great problems of the reconstruction 
period. We need the highest order of finan- 
cial ability (1) to cut down waste and ex- 
travagance in expenditure; (2) to reduce 
taxes; and (3) to handle the problems of our 
domestic debt and our financial relations with 
Europe. We shall also need the best talent 
in the country to deal with military and 
naval problems, and to get the maximum of 
defensive strength at a minimum of cost. We 
shall need extraordinary business ability to 
take up and carry on the policy of creating 
the necessary merchant marine. As for the 
railroad question, it is one of the most funda- 
mental and critical problems this country has 
ever faced. We need able and brilliant 


Republican 
Prospects 
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HON. JAMES W. GOOD, OF IOWA 


(Congressman Good as Chairman of the House Committee 

on Appropriations will play a leading part in the special 

session. Seven of the annual appropriation bills failed 

of passage in the last House, besides the measure pro- 

viding funds for the Railroad Administration. New 

legislation will have to be passed by both House and 
Senate.) 
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statesmanship to adopt and carry out a land 
improvement and settlement policy on a great 
scale.. Questions of labor and immigration 
must be treated with breadth, sympathy and 
courage. What the country wants from the 
Republican party is constructive statesman- 
ship. - Those Republican leaders will be wise 
who have frankness enough to recognize the 
many valuable things that the Democrats 
have done, including their support of the 
series of war measures that emanated from 
the patriotism and the necessities of the 
whole country. 


The American people are ap- 
proaching the date set for full 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 
under President Wilson’s declaration of war 
policy. Unless this decision should be with- 
drawn before June 30th (which has been ex- 
pected in no quarter), July 1 will find a 
“dry” nation. The President is authorized 
to maintain this status through the period of 
demobilization, In any case, prohibition un- 
der the new Eighteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution takes effect in January. The 
distilling and brewing interests have been, for 
the most part, busy in finding new spheres of 
effort. Realizing the approach of prohibi- 
tion, most of them had long ago discounted 
the situation and fully written off the depre- 
ciation in advance. ‘Through exceedingly 
high prices, also, they have recouped them- 
selves in selling out their accumulated stocks 
of liquor. On account of the scarcity of 
building space, due to the suspension of con- 
struction of houses and stores during the war 
period, there will be a keen demand for the 
vacated saloon properties at high rentals for 
other business uses. So great is the demand 
for workers:in many fields that men displaced 
by the shut-down of the liquor traffic can 
readily find better kinds of employment. 
Many people are afraid that the new era of 
nation-wide prohibition will be hard to main- 
tain and will create incidental evils. On 
the other hand, it promises immense social 
benefits, and the country ought to accept it 
hopefully and make it a great success. 


Saloons 
to Close 
July 7 


The Postmaster General has not 
Returning ° ° 
the ‘Wire’ had a happy experience with ad- 
Services ministering the wire services. 
The taking over of the ocean cables was a 
logical step in completion of the policy en- 
tered upon by the Administration when it 
took in hand the telephone and telegraph 
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lines of the country. The ocean cables, how- 
ever, were not assumed until after the armis- 
tice; and it was charged that there could 
have been no war necessity to justify. The 
Administration was accused of seizing the 
cables in order to control the news from 
Paris, the President being then abroad; but 
this charge was not proved. Early last 
month the cables were returned to their 
owners, and it was announced that the tele- 
graph and telephone lines would also be 
handed back in the near future, some legisla- 
tion being deemed requisite by Mr. Burleson. 
Meanwhile, there had been turmoil, espe- 
cially in the telephone service, because of de- 
mands for wage increase; and it had been 
found necessary to increase telegraph rates, 
which annoyed the public. Mr. Burleson 
was the victim of unmeasured criticism, 
much of which was not justified. He has 
long been an enthusiastic believer in the per- 
manent operation of telegraph and telephone 
lines as a part of the postal service. He con- 
siders that the war conditions have not given 
public operation a fair chance to show what 
it can do, There is much to be said for his 
views in point of theory, but little reason to 
think that public ownership and operation 
would work well in practice under existing 
American conditions. 


In spite of many anticipatory 

Victory Loan doubts, the campaign to sell the 
“Goes Over” 44 °500,000,000 Victory notes 
closed, on May 10, in a blaze of glory. It 
was estimated by the Treasury officials that | 
more than fifteen million people were sub- 
scribers to this last of our World War bond 
issues. Practically every district in the coun- 
try, subscribed more than the quota assigned 
to it. As the total amount of the loan will 
be strictly limited to the $4,500,000,000, 
while subscribers to sums of $10,000 and less 
will receive all the notes they asked for, it is 
evident that larger subscribers will have their 
allotments cut down quite generally. It was 
thought that the total of subscriptions might 
reach six billion dollars or more. One of the 
very best features of this tremendous sale of 
securities was that, more than in any pre- 
vious loan, the bonds were actually distrib- 
uted to individuals, relieving the banks of 
the necessity of bolstering up the loan and 
leaving their resources freer for industrial 
requirements. The result brings great credit 
to Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass 
for his wisdom in so fixing the terms of the 
issue that investors of small and moderate 
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means have been attracted to it in such vast 
numbers, in spite of the absence of the war 
stimulus, and in spite of a year of high taxes, 
high cost of living and the many financial 
and industrial derangements coming in the 
transition period between war activities and 
settled peace. 


The most important and puz- 
zling single economic question in 
this post-war transition period is 
whether the high prices of war-times are now 
to disappear quickly or whether America is 
in for a protracted period of high prices for 
everything that the individual or industrial 
organization has to buy, prices that look ut- 
terly abnormal beside those of the generation 
preceding the great war. It is not of so much 
importance that prices are high as that people 
should know whether the high level is going 
to persist. Tens of thousands of people 
would like to begin building houses, for in- 
stance, but do not dare to enter on such en- 
terprises until they are reasonably certain that 
next year the newly erected structures will 
be worth something like what they will cost 
this year. This doubt and holding-off is most 
largely responsible for the stagnant condition 
of industry in America now—for mills run- 
ning on half time, and copper mines afraid 
to produce metal that may not be salable 
at a profit. 


he 
Course of 
Prices 


In the war period the money in 
circulation in the United States 
has increased from $35.00 per 
| capita to $54.56. This extraordinary change 
in less than five years has come about largely 
because (1) the United States has received 
in this period a billion dollars gold from Eu- 
rope; because (2) we have issued Federal 
Reserve notes against Liberty bonds to the 
amount of more than another billion dollars, 
and because (3) the bank deposits have been 
increased more than three billion dollars by 
loans against Liberty bonds. Few people 
expect any general reduction of wages in the 
near future, certainly not until the cost of 
living has subsided to such a point that re- 
duced payments to labor will give the work- 
man as much of the necessities and comforts 
of life as he is receiving now for a larger 
money wage. But the all-important thing 
for the individual and for the industrial or- 
ganization is to form a reasonably correct 
judgment of the course of prices. No one 
has been more helpful in analyzing the causes 
of price changes and the probable future 


/ Money 
Inflation 
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course of the cost of living than Dr. Irving 
Fisher. of Yale, who undertakes in this issue 
of the Review (see page 591) to answer the 
question whether we are facing a post-war 
period of fairly stable high prices. 


uaues These are the months, just be- 
Famine fore the new harvest, when Eu- 
aaa rope is feeling most keenly the 
pinch of hunger and when America is send- 
ing the greatest supplies of foodstuffs abroad. 
It is, in Mr. Hoover’s words, “the worst 
phase of the European famine inevitable 
after the war. With 50,000,000 men in Eu- 
rope out of production and turned to work 
of destruction there could be no other end- 
ing.” A large and energetic organization is 
enabling the Economic Food Council to cope 
with the situation. America, it is estimated, 
will have sent 29,000,000 tons of food to 
Europe during the year ending with July, 
the total valued at about $2,500,000,000. 
After the first of August, Europe’s own har- 
vests will probably feed her people for sev- 
eral months. The countries of our Allies in 
the war are being supplied through funds 
appropriated by Congress; enemy and neu- 
tral countries are paying cash for what they 
receive. Mr. Hoover believes that these 
great demands from abroad will not only 
prevent any lowering of food prices in the 
United States, but may cause a decided in- 
crease of price even from the present high 
levels, unless there is firm Government con- 
trol of prices. 


a It appears probable that the new 

Railread Congress called by the President 

Problem to convene on May 19 will pro- 
ceed rapidly, after the peace treaty is disposed 
of, to attack the railway problem, which is 
growing formidable with accelerated rapid- 
ity. Director-General Hines is expecting, 
later in the year,-operating results not so bad 
as those now being published; but thus far 
each month is worse than the one preceding ; 
and the unprejudiced observer can only look 
for the early disappearance of all net in- 
come whatsoever. Only five railroads out 
of the entire list earned enough in 1918 to 
save the Government a deficit after the 
standard return was paid. According to the 
Government reports there were recently 145,- 
000 more employees on the Government- 
operated roads than there were in December, 
1917, the last month of private operation, 
and this in spite of the fact that these roads 
were showing in the spring of 1919 from 
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NOTHING TO DO BUT WALK 
From the Evening Telegram (New York) 


4,000,000,000 to 9,000,000,000 less ton miles 
of freight traffic per month than they were 
doing a year before. Mr. Hines is an able 
and energetic manager and that he is a ca- 
pable man makes the actual results look all 
the worse for Government ownership. En- 
thusiasm for a nationalized railroad system 
is at a low ebb. 


is One of the depressing features of 

a allroad the problem of the railroads has 
been the diversity and conflict of 

opinion as to the way out of the present 
trouble. There have been almost as many 
conflicting programs as program - makers. 
Some focusing of conviction is now appar- 
ent. In addresses before the Economic Club 
of New York on May 9, Director-General 
Hines, President Howard Elliot, of the 
Northern Pacific, and Senator Albert B. 
Cummins advocated measures for relief of 
the situation that showed very little conflict 
of opinion. The importance of their agree- 
ment is heightened by the fact that Senator 
Cummins will be Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. Their 
programs agreed in providing for the return 
of the railroads to private operation under 
radically new forms of regulation. All three 
recommended, too, that instead of several 
hundred individual railroad corporations 
there should be regional groupings of the 
roads into not more than fifteen or twenty 
large companies, each of the consolidations 
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to include the weak as well as the strong 
roads of its region. The only essential dis- 
agreement, in fact, was that Senator Cum- 
mins and Director-General Hines favored 
making this process of consolidation compul- 
sory, on the ground that if it were discre- 
tionary it would never be fully accomplished, 
while Mr. Elliot felt that the merging should 
only be “urged” on the existing lines. 


The importance of the regional 
consolidation of railroads into a 
few great companies lies in its 
bearing on rate-making. ‘The bugbear of 
rate-fixing has always been the impossibility 
of making rates high enough for weak roads 
without getting them so high that the pros- 
_ perous lines would make altogether too great 
a profit. The result has been schedules of 
rates that were utterly inadequate for tens 
of thousands of miles of weaker roads which 
have been starved into a condition where it 
was quite impossible to give the service the 
public ought to have. If all the railroads of 
New England, however, are consolidated into 
one company, including the strongest and 
weakest, the problem becomes comparatively 
easy. Mr. Hines suggested that the Govern- 
ment regulatory bodies should be represented 
on the boards of directors of the railroads 
to obtain better codperation. He decried the 
public tendency to think of our American 
railroads as over-capitalized, terming this a 
“popular misconception,” and one of the 
most serious obstacles to fair and effective 
regulation. 


The Value of 
Regional 
Grouping 


The Boy Scouts of America 
helped effectively to win the war. 
They are not under militaristic 
influences or ideals, but in a time when the 
nation needed every ounce of its manpower 
in service either in France or at home it was 
fortunate that its boypower was not lacking 
in organization or training for the tasks that 
fell to it. How well those tasks were done 
was told last month by President Wilson in 
a proclamation designating the period begin- 
ning on June 8 and ending on Flag Day, 
June 14, as “Boy Scout Week,” to be ob- 
served throughout the country in. a united 
effort. to strengthen the work of the “Boy 
Scouts.. It is urged that this national effort 
be. directed to three ends—(1) an increase 
in the membership (there are 10,000,000 
boys of Scout age in America and only 375,- 
000 Scouts); (2) enrollment of adult vol- 
unteers as leaders, associate members, and 


Stand by 
the Boy 
Scouts! 
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advisers, and (3) contributions of money 
and equipment to enable this worthy organi- 
zation to make the most of its big opportu- 
nity. Two articles on pages 623-629 show 
in outline how the Scouts are measuring up 
to their responsibilities and how they are fit- 
ting themselves for leadership in the days to 
come. ‘They are brief statements, but to the 
thoughtful man and woman they are a reve- 
lation of the American boy-life of to-day. 
The war gave us all a new conception of the 
value of American manhood. Let us keep 
the standard high by doing what we can to 
keep American boyhood sound and alert and 
“prepared.” 


Readers of the article in the 
May Review on “Travel by 
Air Routes over Land and Sea” 
must have gained a realizing sense that the 
dream of transoceanic flight was fast ap- 
proaching the stage of actuality. That arti- 
cle described the great “NC” seaplanes 
equipped and manned by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and outlined the plans that had been 
made for an ocean patrol of torpedo-boat 
destroyers from Newfoundland to the 
Azores, and other careful preparations for 
the safety of the hardy navigators of the air 
who had been chosen to make the trial voy- 
age to Europe. ‘Two of these giant flying 
boats, each with a wing spread of 125 feet, 
propelled by four Liberty motors, giving a 
total of 1600 horsepower, and carrying a 
crew of five men, left Rockaway Beach, near 
New York City, on the morning of May 8 
and easily covered the distance of 540 miles 
to Halifax in nine hours. Two days later 
they arrived at Trepassey Bay, Newfound- 
land, completing the first “leg” of the jour- 
ney from the United States to England. 
There they awaited favorable weather condi- 
tions before attempting the “hop” of 1200 
miles to the Azores. 


Ocean 
Fiying 


Meanwhile, the NC-4, which 
had been compelled by engine 
trouble to land on the Massa- 
chusetts coast during the first flight of the 
seaplanes from Rockaway to Halifax, re- 
sumed her voyage on May 14 and made a 
record by sending a wireless message to the 
Navy Department at Washington and re- 
ceiving a reply, all within three minutes! 
She rejoined her sister seaplanes at Trepassey 
Bay and at six o’clock p. m. (New York 
time) on May 16 all three started for the 
Azores. For the first half of the trip 


The Azores 
Reached 
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THE THREE SEAPLANES OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY LEAVING NEW YORK, AT THE START OF 
THEIR TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 
(Seaplanes arise from and alight upon the water) 


weather conditions were all that could be de- 
sired and good speed was maintained. With 
the morning came heavy fogs that made 
progress difficult, but the NC-4, directed by 
Lieut.-Commander A. G. Read, with a crew 
of five men, landed on the island of Fayal, 
of the Azores group, fifteen hours and eight- 
een minutes after her departure from New- 
foundland. The NC-3 (Commander Tow- 
ers) and the NC-1 (Lieut.-Commander Bel- 
linger) were less fortunate, being compelled 
to come down in the open ocean. The great 
point is that mid-ocean has been spanned by 
American airmen in a type of ship devised 
and perfected by American brain, initiative, 
and energy. All credit is due to the Navy 
Department, which has been at work for two 
years in preparation for this outcome, as well 
as to the brave men who manned the aircraft. 
In striking contrast with the great, powerful 
machines that flew from Trepassey Bay is 
the tiny Sopwith plane in which the British 
fliers, Henry G. Hawker and Lieut.-Com- 
mander Mackenzie Grieve, took the air at 
St. John’s, N. F., on May 18 for a flight to 
the Irish coast. For a time everyone hoped 
against hope that so bold a challenge of the 
elements might have its reward in a success- 
ful landing. 


i Not content with showing what 

“Blimp's” could be done with seaplanes on 
Performance 

the ocean, the Navy on May 14 

started a dirigible (“C-5”) from Montauk 

Point, L. I., for a non-stop flight to New- 


foundland. The “Blimp” behaved admirably 
in the heavy weather that was encountered, 
and completed the trip of over 1200 miles to 
St. John’s within twenty-six hours of con- 
tinuous day-and-night flying. There seemed 
no reason to doubt that she could have gone 
on across the Atlantic. Her performance 
was calculated to inspire confidence in the 
dirigible as a transoceanic airship. The fact 
that the “C-5” was later torn from her moor- 
ings by the stiff winds of the Newfoundland 
coast and driven out to sea in no way de- 
tracts from the importance of her feat. A 
suitable hangar should have been provided. 

















THE NAVIGATOR AND-HIS INSTRUMENTS 


(Steering for and finding a small group of islands 
1200 miles out at sea, while traveling night and day 
at the rate of a mile a minute, requires many delicate 
instruments—several being constructed for the occasion) 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 15 to May 15, 1919) 

















SIR JAMES ERIC DRUMMOND, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
‘OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(The chief organizer and director of the League was 

formerly private secretary to the British Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs—first under Sir Edward Grey 
and more recently under Mr. Balfour) 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT PARIS 

April 16.—The associated powers agree on 
sending food to Russia, on condition that the Bol- 
shevists cease hostilities; the work to be organized 
by a neutral commission under Dr. Nansen, the 
Norwegian explorer. 

April 18.—It is reported in Paris that Presi- 
dent Wilson has yielded to the French demand 
for guarantee of aid if France should be attacked 
again by Germany. 

April 19.—It is reported that Great Britain and 
France have arranged a new alliance, more spe- 
cific than the old “entente cordiale.” 

April 20.—After many days of consideration 
of counter-claims to the Adriatic coast, by Italians 
and Jugoslavs, President Wilson withdraws from 
further participation in the discussion. 

April 23.—President Wilson issues a statement 
on the controversy over Fiume, explaining his 
reasons for insisting that the port should be as- 
signed to the Jugoslavs, as their only outlet to the 
sea, rather than to the Italians. 

April 24.—Premier Orlando of Italy issues a 
statement—in the nature of a reply to President 
Wilson—setting forth the Italian claim to Fiume. 
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It is officially denied at Washington that the 
President has entered into any secret alliance with 
France. 

April 25.—It is stated that the Polish question 
has been finally solved, granting to Poland a 
“corridor” across East Prussia to the Baltic Sea, 
with Danzig a free city under the League of 
Nations, and with East Prussia accorded right 
of way across the corridor. 

April 25-26.—The three principal members of 
the Italian delegation—Premier Orlando, Foreign 
Minister Sonnino, and ex-Premier Salandra— 
abandon the sessions of the Conference and re- 
turn to Rome as a protest against the public ap- 
peal of President Wilson. 

April 26.—The Council of Three approves the 
reports of the Commission on Ports and High- 
ways and the Commission on Finance. 

April 27—The report of the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation is made public; 
an International Labor Office is to be established 
at the seat of the League of Nations, to collect 
and distribute information, and an annual inter- 
national conference is provided for, with each 
country sending two Government delegates and 
one each from employers and employees. 

April 28.—The revised covenant of the League 
of Nations is presented to the plenary session of 
the Conference; President Wilson, as chairman of 
the commission, explains alterations that had been 
made—mostly as a result of constructive criti- 
cism in the United States. 

April 30.—The Council of Three decides +o 
transfer German concessions at Kiau-chau to 
Japan; under treaty agreements, which China 
seeks to repudiate, Japan has agreed ultimately 
to restore the territory to China. 

May 1.—At Versailles, the German plenipoten- 
tiaries to the Peace Congress present their cre- 
dentials. 

May 5.—The organizing committee of the 
League of Nations holds its first meeting; Sir 
Eric Drummond, of Great Britain, takes office as 
secretary-general, 

May 6.—The Council of Three agrees upon 
the disposition of former German colonies—Great 
Britain and her colonies and dominions becoming 
mandatories for German East Africa, German 
Southwest Africa, and the German islands in the 
South Pacific; Japan becomes mandatory for the 
islands north of the equator. 

May 7.—At Versailles, a treaty of peace— 
framed by representatives of the twenty-seven 
Allied and associated powers in conference at 
Paris since January 18—is handed to the German 
plenipotentiaries (see page 636); fifteen days are 
allowed the Germans to submit observations in 
writing. 

It is announced that President Wilson has 
pledged himself to propose to the Senate of the 
United States, and Premier Lloyd George has 
pledged himself to propose to the Parliament of 
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Great Britain, an engagement—subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council of the League of Nations— 
to come immediately to the assistance of France in 
case of unprovoked attack by Germany. 

The Italian delegates return to Paris, upon in- 
vitation. 

May 11.—The German President, Friedrich 
Ebert, denounces the peace treaty as a “monstrous 
document,” without precedent in history for the 
treatment of a vanquished people. 

May 12.—Philipp Scheidemann, German Chan- 
cellor, in a speech before the National Assembly, 
characterizes the peace treaty as a sentence of 
sixty million people to hard labor with their own 
land a prison camp. 

A petition from the Korean people is received, 
asking for recognition as an independent state and 
nullification of the treaty of 1919 under which 
Japan virtually annexed Korea. 

May 14.—The Austrian peace delegation, headed 
by Chancellor Karl Renner, arrives in Paris. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 17.—The Iowa House of Representatives 
adopts a resolution censuring Governor Harding 
for his action in a pardon case, rejecting a com- 
mittee’s impeachment recommendation. 

April 18.—The New York legislature places a 
State tax of from 1 to 3 per cent. on incomes, and 
increases the corporation tax (from 3 per cent.) to 
414 per cent. 

April 22.—The Pennsylvania House passes a 

















@ Paul Thompson 


HON, LEWIS NIXON, NEW YORK CITY’S NEW PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSIONER 


(A commission of five members has been abolished, and 
Mr. Nixon becomes sole watchdog for the people of the 
metropolis in all matters pertaining to transportation, 
lighting, and other services rendered by public utilities. 
Nixon became known to the country a quarter of a 
century ago as designer and constructor of warships and 
merchant vessels. He has had wide experience as an 
executive in large manufacturing enterprises) 
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HON, JOSEPH W. FORDNEY, OF MICHIGAN 


(As Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee Mr. 

Fordney will occupy a post of vast importance and use- 

fulness in the new House as organized by the Repub- 
lican majority) 


woman-suffrage amendment to the State constitu- 
tion, a similar measure having been rejected two 
years earlier. 

April 23.—The Rhode Island House (following 
similar action in the Senate) passes a bill de- 
claring “non-intoxicating” all beverages contain- 
ing 4 per cent. of alcohol or less. 

April 26.—In the federal court at Chicago, the 
Postmaster-General is permanently enjoined from 
interfering with telegraph rates fixed by the 
State Public Utilities Commission. 


April 28.—The Postmaster-General announces 
that he has recommended that the Government 
return cable lines to their owners, and that he 
will recommend restoration of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines as soon as legislation can be secured 
from Congress safeguarding interests of owners. 

May 2.—The child-labor section of the War 
Revenue bill, levying a tax of 10 per cent. on 
products of child labor, is declared unconstitu- 
tional by a federal judge in North Carolina, as 
invading the State’s regulatory authority. 

May 3.—The United States Government pur- 
chases from the Alien Property Custodian the 
great German-owned piers at Hoboken, in the 
port of New York. 

May 6.—The War Department announces that 
287,595 American soldiers overseas embarked for 
home during April. 

The voters of Baltimore elect a Republican as 
Mayor for the first time in twenty years—Wil- 
liam F. Broening defeating George W. Wil- 
liams (Dem.). 


May 7.—The President, by cable from Paris, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF GENEVA— HOME OF THE LEAGUE OF 


(In the left half of the picture can be seen the snow-capped ridges of the Western 
its watches, jewelry, and scientific instruments. 


summons Congress to meet in special session on 
May 19. 

May 10.—The campaign for the Victory Loan, 
fifth and last of the Government’s popular war- 
finance issues, is closed with a heavy over-sub- 
scription of the offering of $4,500,000,000. 

The Attorney-General holds that the Indus- 
trial Board, created by the Secretary of Commerce 
with a view to determining proper prices for basic 
manufacturing materials, is unauthorized by law; 
and the board is disbanded. 

May 14.—At a caucus of Republican members 
of the Senate, Mr. Cummins of Iowa is named 
president pro tempore. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 16.—Premier Lloyd George returns from 
the Peace Conference and answers criticisms in 
the British Parliament; he emphasizes the gi- 
gantic task of the conferees at Paris, the problems 
affecting every country in Europe and every con- 
tinent, and he asks for calm deliberation. 

In -the French Chamber, Foreign Minister 
Pichon declines to outline in advance the peace 
agreement; the Chamber expresses its confidence 
in the Government by vote of 344 to 166. 

April 17.—Gen. Aurelio Blanquet, leader of a 
new revolt in Mexico (War Minister in former 
President Huerta’s cabinet), is reported killed in 
an engagement with Government forces near 
Vera Cruz. 

The French Chamber of Deputies passes a bill 
establishing an eight-hour day for workmen. 

A mob of unemployed in Vienna stones and at- 
tempts to burn the Parliament buildings. 

April 18.—Vienna Communists launch an un- 
successful attempt to seize control of the Gov- 
ernment; the movement is of Bolshevist tendency, 
instigated by a similar element in power in 
Hungary. 

April 20.—The Russian Bolshevist “First 
Army,” operating on the Pripet River northeast 
of Kiev, is reported to have surrendered to 
Ukrainians. 

April 21.—The Russian faction maintaining a 


Alps, with the famous Mont 
The city is rich in historical 


government at Omsk, led by Admiral Kolchak, re- 
ports a severe defeat of Bolshevist forces. 

April 22.—Final count of votes in the New Zea- 
land plebiscite on the question of prohibition (held 
on April 11) results in a majority of 1800 against 
prohibition. 

April 23.—The French Senate passes the eight- 
hour labor bill, which thereby becomes a law. 

April 24.—Anti-Japanese disturbances in Korea 
are declared by the Japanese to have been exag- 
gerated, the casualties totaling 331 killed and 735 
wounded. — 

April 29.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
sustains Premier Orlando’s position at the Peace 
Conference (the Fiume question) by vote of 
382 to 40. 

May 1.—The Mexican Congress convenes in 
special session, to deal particularly with legisla- 
tion regulating natural resources, urged by Presi- 
dent Carranza. 

May 4—The Communist government in 
Munich, Bavaria, is overthrown by the govern- 
ment of Premier Hoffmann with the help of troops 
from Berlin. 

May 8—The unrecognized government of 
President Tinoco, in Costa Rica, is threatened by 
a revolutionary uprising along the Nicaraguan 
frontier. 

May 9.—The budget committee of the French 
Chamber endorses a bill authorizing the Govern- 
ment to borrow three billion francs ($600,000,000). 

May 13.—Admiral Kolchak, head of the “All 
Russian” government at Omsk (favored by the 
Allies), declares that he will endeavor to establish 
communication with Archangel in the north and 
with the forces of General Denekin in the south. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 15.—Hugh Gibson is selected as first 
American Minister to Poland. 

April 20.—An American missionary in Korea 
is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment at hard 
labor for permitting use of his premises for dis- 
seminating propaganda for Korean independence 
from Japan. 
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NATIONS — ON LAKE GENEVA AT THE OUTLET OF THE RIVER RHONE 


Blanc plainly visible ay miles away, in France. Geneva is essentially a manufacturing community, famous for 
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associations but lives in t 


The national assembly of Montenegro votes to 
unite with the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (Jugoslavia). 

April 23.—The Mexican Department of Foreign 
Relations, announces that the Mexican Govern- 
ment “has not recognized and will not recognize 
the Monroe Doctrine or any other doctrine that 
attacks the sovereignty and independence of 
Mexico.” 

April 25——A Rumanian official statement de- 
clares that Rumanian armies continue to advance 
in Hungary, dispersing a Communist army. 

May 3.—It is understood that the Czech, 
Serbian, and Rumanian troops encircling Buda- 
pest have decided not to occupy the Hungarian 
capital; the Soviet government. declares that it 
is making an honest effort for good government. 

May 13.—The Russian Bolshevist government 
— to cease hostilities in return for Allied 
ood. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 15.—A strike of girl operators ties up 
telephone service throughout New England; the 
operators refuse to submit wage demands except 
to one with full power from the companies and 
the Government. 

April 17.—It is announced at Washington that 
46,846 enlisted men and 2164 officers, in the United 
States Army, were killed in battle or died of 
wounds during the war. 

A United States Army aviator, Major Mac- 
auley, arrives at Jacksonville, Fla., completing a 
flight from San Diego, Cal., in nineteen hours’ 
flying time, at an average speed of 137 miles 
an hour, with four stops. 

April 19—The first airplane flight between 
Chicago and New York, without stop, is made by 
Capt. E. F. White, in an Army plane; he lands 
in New York City 6 hours and 50 minutes after 
leaving Chicago, flying 727 miles. 

April 20.—The strike of telephone operators in 
New England is ended by a compromise wage 
increase. 

April 26.—A United States naval seaplane (of 
the F-5 type) at Hampton Roads remains in the 


present, for the population has trebled in thirty years) 


air for more than 20 hours, at a speed of 60 
miles an hour, breaking all records for endurance 
flight. 

April 27.—Acting concurrently with the Allied 
governments, the War Trade Board at Washing- 
ton removes prohibition against trading with 
enemy-controlled business interests throughout the 
world, with the exception of those in Germany 
and Austria. 

April 28.—Fire destroys 2000 buildings in 
Yokohama, including part of the business section. 


April 30.—Thirty-six bombs are discovered in 
the mails, deposited in New York City and ad- 
dressed to men throughout the country known to 
have aroused the enmity of anarchistic elements. 

It is officially stated that more than half of 
French youths between twenty and thirty were 
killed in the war. 

May 1.—May Day demonstrations by radical 
labor elements pass off with comparative quiet 
throughout the United States; in Paris hundreds 
of persons are injured, and the city goes without 
newspapers, transportation, and all services ren- 
dered by shops; in Germany there is complete 
suspension of work without disturbances. 


May 8.—Three United States Navy seaplanes 
start from New York on the first “leg” of a flight 
to Europe; two of them reach Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, as planned (flying 540 nautical miles in 
9 hours), the third plane stopping for repairs at 
Chatham, Mass. 

May 10.—Two of the American seaplanes fly 
from Halifax to Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland— 
460 nautical miles in less than 7 hours. 

May 14-15.—The United States dirigible air- 
ship C-5 flies from Montauk Point, N. Y., to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, without stop—a dis- 
tance of more than 1000 miles, in 25 hours and 
40 minutes. 

May 15.—The third American seaplane joins 
~ first two in Newfoundland, flying from Hali- 
ax. 

The body of Edith Cavell, the English nurse 
executed by the Germans in Belgium in 1915, is 
buried with honors at Norwich, England. 
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, April 25.—Augustus D. Ju- 
y illiard, the New York mer- 
chant and capitalist, 70. 


April 27.—Imre Kiralfy, the 
British creator of pageants and 
spectacular productions, 74. 


April 28.—Albert Estopinal, 

Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana, 74. 
James Kennedy Lynch, of Cal- 
ifornia, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the 
Twelfth District, 62. 

April 30.—Herbert P. Bis- 
sell, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, 62... . 
Sir John P. Mahaffy, provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 
80. 

May J.—Asher C. Hinds, 
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A MODERN GERMAN SUBMARINE, MANNED BY AMERICAN SAILORS 
(The U-97, and several of her sister ships, visited American ports last month 
The photograph was taken on May 7, the 
Lusitania anniversary, while the U-boat was carrying a wreath out to sea in 
commemoration of the sinking of the famous liner by a German submarine) 


as a “Victory Loan” argument. 


OBITUARY 

April 15.—Jane A. Delano, former superin- 
tendent of the Army Nurse Corps and ex-presi- 
dent of the American Nurses’ Association, 57. 

April 16.—Robert S$. McCormick, who had been 
American Ambassador to Austria, Russia, and 
France, 69. Charles A. Sulzer, Delegate 
from Alaska to the House of Representatives, 
40. . . . Henry Morse Stephens, head of the de- 
partment of history in the University of Cali- 
fornia, 61. 

April 17.—J. Cleveland Cady, a »rominent New 
York architect, 82. 

April 18—Harlow Niles Higinbotham, retired 
Chicago merchant, president of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and noted philanthropist, 81. 

April 19.—Arthur D. Chandler, for many years 
prominent in the publishing business in New York, 
later devoting his life to educational and indus- 
trial work among delinquent boys, 65. 

April 20.—Richard Wilson Austin, for eight 
years Representative in Congress from Ten- 
nessee, 61. . Charles Brinkerhoff Richards, 
emeritus professor of mechanical engineering at 
Yale, 85. . . . Dr. George Ferdinand Becker, 
chief of the division of chemical and physical 
research in the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, 72. . . . Verner Zevola Reed, Colorado 
capitalist prominent in federal mediation of labor 
controversies, 65. 

April 21.—Jules Vedrines, 
aviator. 

April 23.—Elijah Embree Hoss, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 70s 3 
Darius Cobb, painter of portraits and scriptural 
scenes, 84. 

April 24.—Camille Erlanger, the French com- 
poser of operas, 56. 


the noted French 


for many years parliamentary 
authority in the House of 
Representatives and _ later 
Representative from Maine, 56. 


May 4—Rev. Walter J. 
Shanley, of Connecticut, a 
widely known Catholic educational leader and 
temperance advocate, 64... Joseph Burrell, 
professor of geology at Yale University, 49. 


May 6.—Very Rev. John J. Hughes, Superior 
General of the Paulist Community. 


May 7.—Alexis Anastay Julien, for many years 
an authority on geology at Columbia University, 
79. . . . George Pomeroy Goodale, for half a 
century dramatic 
editor of the Detroit 
lt eat ey 
Lyman Frank Baum, 
author of fairy tales, 
63. 

May 10.—George 
Heber Jones, D.D., 
for more than twen- 
ty years a Metho- 
dist Episcopal mis- 
sionary in Korea, 52. 

May 1i.—Clifford 
B. McCoy, president 
of the Ohio Manu- 
facturers’ Associa- 
tion, 52. 

May 12.—Craw- 
ford Howell Toy, 
emeritus —_ professor 
of Hebrew at Har- 
vard University, 83. 


May 13.—John L. 
Burnett, Represen- 
tative in Congress 
from Alabama, and 
chairman of the 
House Committee on 
Immigration, 65. 
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THE LATE ASHER C, HINDS 


(After many years of con- 
spicuous service as parlia- 
mentary expert at the Seok 
er’s table in the House, Mr. 
Hinds was himself elected a 
member, from Maine, for 
three terms—J911-1917). 











THE CARTOONISTS’ STORY 
OF THE MONTH 





CAPITOL HILL MAY 19TH 
From the Herald (New York) 
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COMING INTO SMOOTH WATERS 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 

















WHILE THE RINGMASTERS DECIDE WHERE TO PUT 


THE OTHER THREE FEET 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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LIVE WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 
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LOOK OUT, BELOW! 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





American cartoons are still largely given 
over to international affairs, but with the 
meeting of Congress all eyes turn toward 
Washington again, and even in the ab- 
sence of the President there is abundant 
material for sly thrusts at the Administra- 
tion, as well as the Republican opposition. 
Getting back to the factory and the farm and 
caring for the big crops are matters that 
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FEELING HIS OATS 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 
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“BACK TO THE SOIL!” 
From the Central Press Association 


count to-day with men who a year ago were 
giving their whole thought to the winning 
of the war. In England they do not find it 
so easy to make the change from a war to a 
peace basis. ‘They have grown very weary 
of war-time restraints and are trying to shake 
them off. The famous “Dora”—‘Defense 
of the Realm Act”—is getting to be a mighty 
unpopular old lady, as Punch testifies. 




















CRAMPING HIS STYLE 
Britisn Lion: “I’m getting a bit tired of this lady. 
After all, I am a lion, and not an ass.” 
From Punch (London) 
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| it CERMANIA’S THREAT 











»2 “If you don’t make haste, I will cast the brand into my own house!” 
iry From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 

ike The Dutch cartoonist represents the Al- 

ase lied fire-engine crew watching the spread of 

ity the Bolshevist flames, while Germany threat- 


ens to add arson to her other crimes. 
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PLAYING POSSUM 
(Germany’s statement to her creditors) WITH FUSS AND FIUME 
From the Passing Show (London) From the Timese(Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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JOHN, FRANCOIS, SAM AND COMPANY, UN Pili, HN 
UNDERWRITERS OF WORLD PEACE. 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio)  ¢ 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Tue Presipent: ‘More wars! Those who want to 
provoke them will have to withstand the great cannon 
of the League.” 


The group of cartoons on this page ex- Pn ae FROM THE Crown: “Yes, if that is not camou- 
presses the vaguely defined views of many From Le Rire (Paris) 
men of many minds—and varied nationali- 
ties—on the peace terms and the conference 
that made them. It will be noted that two 
of the drawings are French, one English, 
and two American, 





WHAT A CHILD CAN UNDERSTAND 
“The bases of the Peace Treaty? There they are!” 
From L’Avenir (Paris) 


























CHINA! LORD HELP THEIR ENEMIES! THE MASTERPIECE. WILL IT BE ACCEPTED? 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) From the Daily Express (London) 
. 
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HE WOULD TURN THE CLOCK BACK A THOUSAND 
YEARS 
From the Telegram (Portland, Ore.) 

The Bolshevists and their friends in. this 
country insist that America does not under- 
stand them. The retort is that the Bolshe- 
vists do not understand America if they 
think their ideas can make headway here. 
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SWAT THE POISON CARRIER Now! 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
June—3 


SLEEPERS AWAKE! 
From the Passing Show (London) 


The cartoonists of the Dayton News and the 
Portland Oregonian think they know how 
Bolshevism and anarchism should be dealt 
with. The Passing Show, of London, Eng- 
land, is also awake to the menace. 
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NOT IF YOUR UNCLE SAM HAS HIS WAY 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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TRIED AND SENTENCED Th. or 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 1912. 1932. 
(One of the cartoons representing the judgment “Majestat, the President of “Mr. President, my name is 
pronounced on William Hohenzollern in the the Reichstag is without and William MHohenzollern, agent. 
court of Public Opinion) begs to pay his respects.” May I pay my respects?” 
“Certainly not!” “Certainly not!” 


Current cartoon comments on the ‘ ee ZOu N HOR ore in ° 
Sas (The above cartoon appeared in the Austrian paper Gliichlichter 
fate of the former Kaiser are severe [Vienna] in 1912) 


enough, but not more caustic than the 

remarkable Austrian cartoon published in Did the Austrian artist suspect that his own 
1912 and reproduced above. The prediction country would be involved in William 
has been more than verified long before 1932. Hohenzollern’s downfall ? 
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THE FIDDLER PRESENTS HIS BILL AND IT “STAGGERS 
HUMANITY” NEXT! 





From the Evening World (New York) From the Evening Telegram (New York) 
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ARE PRICES COMING DOWN? 


BY IRVING FISHER 


(Professor of Political Economy, Yale University) 


T the present time there is a halt in 
production. Industry is slowed down. 
Some industrial concerns are failing to earn 
profits, and others are suffering the dissipa- 
tion of their accrued profits, because, even 
by shutting their plans down, they cannot 
save certain of their expenses or any of their 
fixed charges. We are threatened with busi- 
ness depression and from peculiar causes, for 
the unsound conditions usually preceding a 
business depression are absent. 

The main reason why business is not go- 
ing ahead better is that most people have 
been, and are still, expecting prices to drop. 
The merchant is selling, but not buying. The 
manufacturer holds up the purchase of his 
raw materials. People quote the disparity 
between present prices and those prevailing 
“before the war,” and decide they will not 
buy much until present prices get down to 
“normal.” This general conviction that 
prices are sure to drop is putting a brake 
upon the entire machinery of production and 
distribution. Readjustment waits because we 
keep on waiting for it. We have now wait- 
ed‘in vain for over six months. 


A New Level Reached—and Held 


Dun’s index number, which was 121 in 
August, 1914, before the war, averaged 229 
in 1918, and 223 so far in 1919, increasing 
slightly in April. 

Gibson’s index number, which was 58.1 in 
1913 and 122.8 in 1918, averaged for the 
first four months of 1919, 122.3. In Novem- 
ber, 1918, the figure was 118.8. It has since 
risen to 131.1 for the first week of May. 

In many cases, high prices are blamed on 
high wages. The recent rent increase, for 
instance, is excused by the fact that the land- 
lords have to pay so much more for the la- 
bor involved in the upkeep of their property. 

Gradually business is beginning to recog- 
nize the stubborn fact of a new price level. 
The Government started out jauntily to 
lower prices by price-fixing, but has given it 
up as a bad job and the price-fixing commis- 


sion has resigned. Yet business men are 
sorely puzzled to know why prices don’t 
drop of their own weight and can’t even be 
pulled down by force. One of the leading 
business men of St. Louis recently said that 
prices stayed up without “the slightest rea- 
son under the sun.” 


Actual Wage Decrease During Ten Years 


It is interesting to observe that mary 
manufacturers, although they think that 
prices, including the price of labor, must 
come down, are nevertheless ready to demon- 
strate to you that their own prices cannot 
come down, nor can they pay lower wages. 
Almost everything they buy somehow costs 
twice as much as before the war, and their 
labor is twice as dear. They cannot pay 
their labor less if labor is to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. And yet, since the 
twentieth century began, wages reckoned in 
commodities, not money, have been actually 
decreasing while profits have been increasing. 
The purchasing power of wages over food in 
1917 was only a little over two-thirds of 
what it was ten years before. There were 
indeed individual workmen who earned ex- 
traordinarily high wages in 1918 for certain 
forms of skilled labor, but such cases are not 
representative. 

The body of workmen are asking for 
higher wages to keep up with the rising cost 
of living. In Lawrence, Mass., +7. per cent. 
of the adult male workers were earning less 
than $1000, whereas $1500 is the amount 
specified by the National War Labor Board 
as necessary for the maintenance of a family 
on a decent standard of living. 


Individual and General Changes 


As a matter of fact, when we investigate 
almost any individual one of the so-called 
high prices for industrial products, we are 
likely to find that individually it is not high; 
that is, it is not high relatively to the rest. 
Our quarrel is with the general level of 
prices. 
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Variations in the general price level may 
be compared to the tides of the sea, while 
individual prices may be compared to waves. 
Individual prices may vary from this general 
level of prices for specific reasons peculiar to 
individual industries, just as the height and 
depth of waves vary from the general level 
established by the tide. The causes control- 
ling the general price level are as distinct 
from those controlling individual prices as 
the causes controlling the tides are distinct 
from those controlling individual waves. 

All prices have risen, but some have risen 
more, some less, than the average for par- 
ticular reasons affecting each industry. ‘The 
war brought about an abnormal demand for 
certain products like copper and steel, and 
they advanced faster than the average. The 
abnormal demand having disappeared, these 
prices are being adjusted downward. Wheat 
is a case where demand increased and at the 
same time certain of the usual sources of sup- 
ply—Russia, Australia, and Argentina—dis- 
appeared, with a resultant abnormal price 
increase. The closed sources of supply have 
opened again, and wheat prices in the world 
market have dropped. In some cases, as in 
many of the industries making building ma- 
terials, the war meant a great slackening in 
demand, an enforced curtailment in use by 
Government order. In such instances we 
are likely to see an upward swing in prices 
as the suppressed demand again makes itself 
felt. To-day we are witnessing throughout 
the country such price readjustments, up and 
down, but the general price level has shown 
little sign of falling, as is evidenced by price 
index numbers. It is apparent to every 
thoughtful observer that some great force has 
affected all prices, creating a new standard 
to which they are all conforming. 


The Higher Level Permanent. 


We are on a permanently higher price 
level, and the sooner the business men of the 
country take this view and adjust themselves 
to it the sooner will they save themselves 
and the nation from the misfortune which 
will come if we persist in our false hope. 

The general level of prices is dependent 
upon the volume and rapidity of turnover of 
the circulating medium in relation to the 
business to be transacted thereby. If the 
number of dollars circulated by cash and by 
check doubles while the number of goods and 
services exchanged thereby remains constant, 
prices will about double. 

The great price changes in history have 
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come about in just this manner. The “price 
revolution” of the sixteenth century came 
upon Europe as a result of the great influx 
of gold and silver from the mines of the 
New World. Europe was flooded with new 
money. More counters were used than be- 
fore in effecting exchanges and prices became 
“high.” People talked then of temporary “in- 
flation,” just as they talk of it now. But it 
was not temporary; it was a new price level. 

A similar increase in prices all over the 
world occurred between 1896 and 1914, fol- 
lowing the discovery of the rich gold fields 
of South Africa, Cripple Creek, and Alaska, 
the invention of the cyanide process in min- 
ing, and the vast extension of the use of 
bank credit. 

Circulating credit—that is, bank deposits 
subject to check and bank notes—is a mul- 
tiple of the banking reserve behind these de- 
posits and notes; and the essence of this 
reserve is gold. Our present monetary sys- 
tem is an inverted pyramid, gold being the 
small base and bank notes and deposits be- 
ing the large superstructure. The super- 
structure usually grows faster than the base. 
The deposits are the important elements. 
They are transferred by check from one in- 
dividual to another; that is, the circulation 
of checks is really the circulation of deposits. 


Effect of Increase in Gold Supply 


Thus any increase in the country’s gold 
supply has a multiplied effect. The possible 
extent of that effect is dependent upon (1) 
the amount of gold available, and (2) the 
gold reserve requirements, determining the 
volume of credit that can be put into circu- 
lation based upon the gold. Over a billion 
dollars in gold has come into this country 
from abroad since 1914, and a large amount 
has disappeared from domestic circulation. 
The gold from both these sources has found 
its way into the United States Treasury and 
into bank reserves. On June 30, 1918, the 
portion of the gold reserve of the Federal 
Reserve banking system which supported na- 
tional bank deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes was more than three times as large as 
the gold reserves under the old national 
banking system on June 30, 1914—$1,786,- 
000,000 compared to $592,000,000. 

During the same period credit instruments 
(demand deposits and notes) increased about 
twofold—from $6,100,000,000 to $11,700,- 
000,000. This increase of credit instru- 
ments is typical of the banking situation for 
the country as a whole and largely explains 
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the present high level of prices. The increase 
of gold has been so great, however, that the 
base has grown faster than the superstructure 
—which is contrary to the normal tendency. 
The ratio of gold to credit has risen from 
9.6 per cent to 15.3 per cent. The legal re- 
serve requirements of the present system are 
such that for 1918 there is an excess of gold 
above these requirements of more than $700,- 
000,000. The reserve required hy law to 
support the $11,700,000,000 of credit instru- 
ments of 1918 is $1,070,000,000. The 
$700,000,000 of free gold could support an 
additional superstructure 70 per cent. as 
large as the existing one, which indicates that 
for the banking of the country as a whole 
a potential future expansion of 50 per cent. 
is a conservative estimate. 

Many people, referring to this inflation in 
the circulating medium, and assuming that 
it is temporary, are waiting for this inflation 
to subside. When we speak of inflation we 
mean more circulating medium than is need- 
ed to transact the business of the country on 
a given price level. But what price level? 
Some people mean the price level of 1913-14. 
Our currency is certainly inflated in terms 
of the prices of that period, just as the cur- 
rency in 1914 was inflated with respect to 
the prices of 1896, but our currency is not 
inflated at the present time relative to the 
new level of prices in the world which the 
war has brought. The country’s volume of 
money will have to be judged in terms of 
this new price level, not in terms of a price 
level that is past. To speak of the present 
“inflation” as temporary is to assume the 
very thing about which we are contending 
—to assume that the normal prices are those 
of 1914. 

Let us examine the factors upon which any 
future price movements must depend: 

(1) Gold will not return to circulation.— 
No great effect in the direction of falling 
prices can be expected from any return of 
gold and other lawful money into daily cir- 
culation. Such a reversion would be con- 
trary to monetary experience everywhere. 
When people have learned to leave their gold 
and silver in the banks and use paper money 
and checks instead they find the additional 
convenience so great that they will never 
fully return to the old practice. 

(2) No great outflow of gold through 
international trade—lIt should be noted that 
many of the former reasons for a flow of 
gold from America abroad have disappeared. 
We used to owe Europe a huge balance of 


interest payments upon American securities 
she held. ‘The situation is reversed to-day. 
Moreover, Europe must pay us money for 
the materials we will send her for recon- 
struction, or at least pay us interest on credit 
we will extend her, Thus our exports will 
probably exceed our imports during the re- 
construction period. We used to pay ocean 
freight money to foreign carriers; to-day the 
American merchant marine will keep in 
American hands tens of millions of dollars 
of ocean freight money. The huge volume 
of American tourist travel abroad, for whose 
expense we had to settle, has stopped and 
cannot resume for a year at least. For all 
these reasons the lines are laid for a move- 
ment of gold from Europe here rather than 
a movement from America to Europe. 

“Yes, but,” people say, “wait until trade 
is resumed between the United States and 
Europe, then surely, ‘low-priced European 
goods’ will flow over here in such enormous 
volume that they will liquidate all annual 
obligations to us in goods.” Ultimately Eu- 
rope must pay her obligations to us in goods, 
but it will take many years. Meanwhile. 
she needs our tools, machinery, and raw ma- 
terials for immediate reconstruction. 

At the present time European goods are 
not “low-priced” (however little the money 
wages of European labor will buy). Prices 
in Europe since the war, began have risen 
more than they have in the United States. 
The price rise has been less the farther from 
the seat of hostilities. It was least in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. It was next least 
in the United States, Canada, and Japan. 
Then came neutral Europe; then our pres- 
ent allies; and finally Germany and Russia. 
Gold tends usually to flow from high-priced 
countries to low-priced countries, so that 
until ‘inflated’? European prices fall gold is 
not likely to flow thither. Prices are no 
more likely to fall there than here, and for 
the same reasons, which will be explained. 

(3) Reduction of outstanding credit.— 
The chief dependence of those who predict 
lower prices is on a reduction of the super- 
structure of credit resting upon our gold 
rather than on any reduction in the volume 
of this gold itself. They look for a con- 
traction of bank credit, a reduction in the 
volume of deposits subject to check, which 
circulate throughout the country. 

But the main cause for the present exten- 
sion of bank credit is the method of finan- 
cing the war by loans. Over 16% billion 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds were floated, 
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including this last Victory Loan of 4% bil- 
lions. Subscribers for the Victory loan did 
not pay for their bonds in full any more 
than they did in the previous cases, but 
rather less) Many of them deposited the 
bonds with the banks as security for loans 
to be repaid later. The effect on our circu- 
lating medium will be the same as if the 
Government had imposed a levy of $4,500,- 
000,000 of credits upon the Federal Reserve 
banks, and then ordered them to apportion 
these credits out among the banks of the 
country. This process has naturally led to 
an expansion of credits. ‘The former issues 
of Liberty bonds are still carried by the banks 
to a considerable extent. As soon as the 
Government needs additional money, it will 
issue new Treasury certificates, resulting in 
new extension of bank credit. Moreover, 
there is little doubt that there will be at 
least one more Government bond issue during 
the reconstruction period, and this will tend 
to further increase our credit structure. 

The banks must lend credit and create de- 
posits to meet the expenditures not only of 
our own Government, but of foreign gov- 
ernments as well. The same thing results 
even if these governments are served di- 
rectly by private investors here instead of via 
the United States Treasury. These inves- 
tors pay for foreign government bonds as 
they do for our Liberty bonds—on the in- 
stalment plan—paying a small part down 
and borrowing the rest from the bank. This 
increased purchasing power will be mostly 
spent in this country for supplies to be sent 
abroad for rehabilitation. This continuance 
of vast loan issues, connected with war and 
reconstruction throughout the world is a 
factor which will maintain the high price 
level temporarily, which means many months. 

It is also worth keeping in mind that 
Liberty bonds and other Government securi- 
ties held here do not wholly cease being a 
source of credit expansion when the individ- 
ual subscribers have completed their pay- 
ments on the bonds and really own them. 

The availability of the vast issues of war 
bonds as bases for future credit expansion, 
coupled with the fact that our banking sys- 
tem has still many unusued reefs, sure to be 
taken out later, when business wishes to 
spread more sail, is the chief reason why 
prices will keep up permanently; that is, for 
many years. 

Between the period of temporary and the 
period of permanent effects there may be a 
slight dip in the price level, say a year from 
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now. If so, it is the more incumbent upon - 
business to proceed now; for it cannot wait. 


Reduction in Bank Credits Not Wanted 


During the war the flotation of stocks 
and bonds of commercial concerns has been 
very greatly diminished. During the period 
upon which we are now entering, the issue 
of such securities will increase greatly. 

Against any considerable reduction in bank 
credit and hence in the general level of 
prices, we shall find the whole business com- 
munity in arms. Falling prices mean hard 
times for the individual and for the nation 
and everyone resists the tendency. At the 
end of the Civil War the Treasury started to 
reduce the quantity of greenbacks. A start 
had hardly been made, however, before the 
business depression of 1866 and 1867 caused 
Congress to forbid any further reduction. 

Looking into the still more remote future, 
there will be in Europe, particularly on the 
Continent, a vast increase in deposit-banking. 
The need of the governments there for funds 
during wartimes hastened the introduction 
of deposit-banking. Money went out of cir- 
culation into bank vaults, and there became 
the basis for circulating credits. This means 
a new habit which will lead to a great cur- 
rency expansion. Far-away countries, like 
India and China, are also learning to use de- 
posit-banking. It is as if a new source of 
gold-supply had been discovered. What has 
been discovered is a new way of using the 
gold supply. The world, during the course 
of the war, has thus started, or has hastened, 
an equivalent of the price revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 

Business men should face the facts. To 
talk reverently of 1913-14 prices is to speak 
a dead language to-day. Price recessions 
have been insignificant. The reason is that 
we are on a new high-price level, which will 
be found a stubborn reality. Business men 
are going to find out that the clever man is 
not the man who waits, but the one who 
finds out the new price facts and acts ac- 
cordingly. 

But the new price level will not be steady 
or constant. We shall continue to have, 
about this new average, fluctuations of va- 
rious degrees of severity. We shall never 
be able to predict, with any surety, the 
course of prices. ‘The only final solution of 
the prices problem is one which will do away 
with the injustices and economic crises duc 
to price fluctuation by stabilizing the mone- 
tary unit. 
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ISSUES OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


(By Cable from Paris, May 13) 


HE month which has passed since my 

last cable has seen the presentation to 
Germany of peace terms fixed by the Paris 
Conference, and presented by a united Con- 
ference despite the temporary Italian with- 
drawal which has left pending the question 
of Fiume and surviving possibility of later 
dissension. Looking first to the terms which 
we have served upon Germany, it is essential 
to recognize that while the territorial 
changes follow lines generally expected, and 
frequently indicated by me in this magazine, 
these territorial changes are relatively in- 
significant as contrasted with economic 
penalties. 


I. TERMS IMPOSED ON GERMANY 


By the terms of the treaty with which the 
German delegates are now wrestling, Ger- 
many will restore to France, to Denmark, to 
Poland, and to Belgium those territories 
which represent various successes of Prussian 
armies in wars of aggression extending from 
the time of Frederick the Great to the hour 
of William II. By these changes Germany 
will lose upwards of 30,000 square miles, 
with seven millions of people. She will be- 
come in area smaller than Spain; and in ad- 
dition East Prussia will be divided from the 
bulk of German territory by the famous 
Polish “corridor.” 

In addition to territories directly returned 
to the nations from which they were stolen, 
France will receive a fifteen-year mandate 
for the Saar coal region—which may become 
her permanent possession if the inhabitants 
of the district so elect fifteen years hence— 
and Danzig becomes a free city within the 
Polish customs area. A plebiscite will also 
determine the ultimate disposition of portions 
of East and West Prussia, and the transfer 
of Schleswig to Denmark will be conditional 
upon a similar vote. 


In sum, on the territorial side, Germany 
loses an area five or six times as large as 
France lost in 1870, with a population ap- 
proximating that of Belgium when war 
broke out. But this territory was held 
against the will of inhabitants, and repre- 
sented booty of other wars of plunder. If 
the Conference of Paris has sinned in any 
direction, it has been in that of moderation 
so far as territorial considerations are in- 
volved. 


Military and Political Aspects 


On the military side, Germany is required 
to reduce her armies to 100,000 with 4000 
officers; to abolish the General Staff and 
conscription; to surrender all but a ridicu- 
lously insignificant portion of her fleet. A 
sentence of death is thus passed upon Prus- 
sian militarism, limited only by the capacity 
and willingness of the Allies to enforce these 
decisions. For fifteen years Allied armies 
will occupy portions of German territory be- 
tween the Rhine and the French and Belgian 
borders, all evacuation to be conditioned on 
performance by Germany of the terms of the 
treaty. This is again a logical and rationa! 
step, modelled exactly upon the course pur- 
sued against France by the victorious Allies 
of 1815 and by Germany after the Franco- 
Prussian war. In addition, German military 
establishments, fortifications, and bases of in- 
vasion on either side of the Rhine, from 
which she, has launched her invasions to the 
westward, are to be levelled. 

On the political side, the terms of peace 
compel Germany to make restitution of terri- 
tories taken by force but of right belonging 
to other nations, to disarm, and to destroy 
fortifications in the Rhine valley. It is worth 
recalling, as to disarmament, that. Napoleon 
at the height of his power failed to enforce 
a similar decision. But, short of permanent 


occupation of Germany, no more effective 
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method of disarmament can be conceived of. 
We have taken booty from the robber and 
weapons from the assassin. 


The Economic Side 


But it is the economic aspect of these terms 
of peace which is almost staggering. Actually 
we take from Germany her whole mercantile 
fleet, and compel her to build ships for an in- 
definite period of time to transfer to her con- 
querors. We take from her all of her iron, 
much of her coal, and a considerable percent- 
age of her phosphates, in restoring lost prov- 
inces to Poland and to France. We take 
from her many hundred thousand head of 
cattle, together with some of her richest agri- 
cultural districts. We provide that she shall 
in principle pay for all destruction she has 
done to property and lives of civilians in the 
war, and we fix twenty-five billions of dollars 
in three instalments as the first payment on 
account, with responsibility to pay more in 
future. 

There are many other details, intricate but 
all converging upon the same point. Act- 
ually for fifteen years at least Germany will 
work for the nations she attacked, while their 
armies will occupy the portion from which 
she drew materials which gave her great 
economic development in the last half-cen- 
tury. She will surrender the mercantile 
marine which she built up to carry her manu- 
factures over the world. She will retain a 
population of sixty millions of people, but she 
will be deprived of a large portion of raw 
materials necessary to the industry of these 
people. 


“A Sentence of Industrial Death” 


I do not see how anyone can regard these 
economic phases of terms of peace as less 
than a sentence of industrial death; and this 
I think is the sober judgment of Paris, which 
—however much it had known in detail con- 
cerning this part of the settlement—saw with 
unmistakable surprise what the details meant 
in the aggregate. 

Germany has lost her markéts, her mer- 
cantile marine, her raw materials. She is 
compelled to pay an indemnity which can 
only be paid in instalments over many years. 
During that period her territory will in part 
be occupied. All her payments foreseen and 
hoped for cannot make good the destruction 
which she has wrought on land and on sea, 
wanton destruction deliberately designed to 
bring economic ruin to her enemies. The re- 
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sult of the war has merely shifted to her 
shoulders the burden of her destruction; but 
yet it is necessary to see how staggering is 
that burden. 

And on the economic side there is to be 
added the loss of German colonies, a million 
square miles of territory—certain portions of 
it rich in possibilities, some of it of little value 
—from which she might hope in future to 
have drawn an appreciable amount of raw 
material. Not a single colony, not a single 
place in the sun outside of Europe, is left to 
her; and this completes the destruction of 
that edifice erected in the forty-eight years 
that separate the treaty of Frankfort from 
the session at Versailles. 


II. A PROPOSED NEW TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE 


It remains to discuss the relation of the 
League of Nations to this proposed treaty of 
peace with Germany. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, as amended and incor- 
porated in the treaty, is designed to provide 
the framework for an international associa- 
tion, under recognized principles of interna- 
tional law, to the end that wars may be 
avoided in future. But inextricably joined 
with these provisions is the treaty with Ger- 
many, which carries with it—justly but un- 
mistakably—a sentence of economic death to 
the German Empire. 

This was long ago foreseen in Europe. It 
was long ago recognized that the very mini- 
mum of terms which could be served upon 
Germany would carry with them such a 
burden as to arouse in Germany opposition 
and enduring resentment comparable with 
that of France following the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. It was realized that peace could 
only be preserved on the basis proposed by 
giving to the. League of Nations an addi- 
tional force, by securing from at least the 
Great Powers an underwriting of the treaty 
of peace and a guarantee to maintain it by 
force of arms if necessary. 

As a logical consequence, we have had the 
announcement made, at the moment the 
terms of peace were published, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the British 
Prime Minister had agreed with the Presi- 
dent of the French Council to lay before 
Parliament and Congress a proposal that 
each should pledge its respective nation to 
come to the support of France immediately if 
France should be attacked by Germany. We 
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have thus created a Triple Alliance to main- 
tain peace, to defend the League of Nations, 
and to uphold the terms of the treaty of 
peace joined with the covenant of the League 
of Nations; and only by doing this have we 
been able to preserve the League of Nations 
against the future. 

It must be clear to everyone that, whether 
Germany signs the treaty of peace proposed 
or not, the terms are so ‘heavy that she will 
observe them only so far as she is compelled 
to. It must be recognized that this treaty 
of peace on the economic side is no settle- 
ment, but a basis of settlement. It foresees 
a period of fifteen years during which Ger- 


- many will have to pay vast sums of money, 


and it recognizes that this payment can only 
be assured by a permanent preservation of the 
instrumentality of force. 


Guarantee of the League of Nations 


I have said, and | repeat, that except for 
the guarantee of the United States and Great 
Britain, who were jointly its authors, the 
covenant of the League of Nations has only 
limited value. The French have abandoned 
their just claims to a military frontier on the 
Rhine only in return for the promise of 
Anglo-American aid at a frontier fixed in 
accordance with Anglo-American principles 
expressed in the League of Nations. The 
Italians have shown their utter lack of re- 
gard for the idea of a League of Nations as 
the basis of permanert peace, by insistence 
upon the forcible annexation of hundreds of 
thousands of Slavs, with the certainty of 
creating a new “Irredenta.” And Great 
Britain and F?ance, despite their desires, 
have found themselves compelled to recog- 
nize the validity of old secret treaties, which 
did essential violence to the League of Na- 
tions principles but were the price of Italian 
enlistment. Fipally, Japan— invoking a 
similar secret treaty—has laid hands upon 
China in a fashion which must excite grave 
apprehension in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Italian matter remains unsettled, and 
no solution is now possible which will not 
preserve the rivalry and animosity of Slavs 
and Italians. The problem of Poland in the 
East, that of Hungary. in the center, and_ the 
stupendous question of Russia beyond these, 
remain to be. discussed and dealt with. So 
far as a European settlement is concerned, 
the Conference of Paris has only begun its 
task. 


The failure of the Congress of Berlin to_ 


solve the Balkan problem and the folly of 
the Congress of Vienna in dealing with the 
Italian question, supplied the occasion for 
most of the wars down to and including the 
World War. ‘The single hope of settlement 
now, as one can see it in Paris, the sole 
chance of preserving the League of Nations 
as a real and enduring mechanism, must be 
found in the association of Great Britain, 
the United States, and France on the basis 
of the principles of the League of Nations 
and on the agreement to defend those prin- 
ciples until such time as they are universally 
accepted. 

Nothing seems clearer‘in Paris to-day than 
that whether Germany signs or refuses to 
sign the treaty, more than sixty millions of 
people will remain sullen, hostile,. and _re- 
sentful over a period of from fifteen to thirty 
years by external pressure—literally com- 
pelled to -work for nations they have 
wronged, and actually deprived of a large 
fraction of those resources on which modern 
Germany was built. 

That these millions of people will accept it 
in the future, except as their incapacity for 
resistance makes resistance impossible, can- 
not be believed. If the United States and 
Great Britain withdraw their guarantee to 
France, nothing seems more certain than 
that Germany will seek to escape the burden 
of costs of this war by a new attack. Aus- 
tria deprived of her Czech provinces and be- 
come an insignificant state, Hungary reduced 
to the condition of Portugal, Bulgaria shorn 
of all her hopes, will remain ready allies of 
the Germans for a long period of time, while 
the certain survival of Italian-Jugdslav hos- 
tility will provide further material. 

In other words, while we have passed a 
just sentence upon the Germans, moderate 
in its territorial demands, inferior to our 
deserts in the economic field, we have no less 
imposed a sentence from the consequences of 
which the German will seek—directly pos- 
sibly, indirectly certainly—to escape. For 
him to join the League of Nations now 
would be to accept a period of economic 
servitude extending for fifteen years at the 
minimum, and involving transfer of the 
larger part of his earnings to nations he has 
wronged. ‘The time may come, after Ger- 
many has discharged her obligations, when 
German entry into the League of Nations 
loyally and unreservedly may be possible ; but 
until that time comes the League of Nations 
mieans exactly as much as the United States, 
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Great Britain, and France—the three great 
liberal powers of the world—choose to make 
it mean. 

And in a very real sense this League of 
Nations, which Europe has accepted (so far 
as it is accepted at all) under our leadership, 
will remain what we choose to make it. 
President Wilson has seen this clearly, and 
has made his pledge to France accordingly. 
If we withdraw our material as well as our 
moral support, I do not think there is any- 
body in Paris who believes that the League 
of Nations will endure. On the other hand, 
if we, intimately associated with the English, 
stand surely pledged to support France 
against new German aggression, that aggres- 
sion will in all human possibility be avoided. 

The thing that I am trying to say to my 
readers is that, so far, we have only laid 
down bases for settlement alike with Ger- 
many and for the future of world peace in 
the League of Nations. The terms which 
we have imposed upon Germany are so 
drastic that they will be accepted only be- 
cause Germany is powerless to resist, to be 
fulfilled only if she remains incapable of re- 
sistance. The League of Nations will only 
be the thing everybody has hoped it would 
become if it has behind it the force of the 
United States acting in concert with Great 
Britain and guaranteeing the safety and ex- 
istence of France. Unquestionably the other 
nations allied against Germany, and the 
neutrals, will enter it; but until Germany 
and Russia also join it will remain an ex- 
periment, the success of which must depend 
in large measure upon the degree to which 
we are willing to contribute materially to the 
maintenance of ideals for which we are 
morally responsible. 

To think of the peace terms as settling the 
war, and the League of Nations as making 
war for the future impossible, without recog- 
nizing the responsibilities and problems in- 
volved, is to miss the underlying fact of the 
European situation to-day. 


III. THE Historic BACKGROUND 


And now I should like to ask my readers 
for a moment to lay aside the contemporary 
view of the work of the Paris Conference 
and review it briefly from the standpoint of 
history. For something like five centuries 
Europe has been wrestling with questions 
and with evils out of which have grown 
many wars and out of which developed this 
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last and most terrible war of all. Since the 
Turk broke into Europe and destroyed the 
life of the smaller peoples of the Balkans we 
have had an Eastern Question growing as 
Turkish power declined and the ambitions 
and the appetites of the great powers clashed 
in the estates of the Osmanli. At the Paris 
Conference we have sought once more to 
solve the Eastern Question, to abolish the 
wrongs and iniquities growing out of the de- 
struction of Eastern nations in the 14th 
century. 

Reverting to a still more distant period 
is the problem of Italy. The decline and 
tall of the Roman Empire, which brought 
the barbarians to the Peninsula, created that 
condition of division amongst the Italians 
which successive wars from Napoleon to the 
present hour have only partially remedied. 
As we are seeking to give liberty and unity 
to the Balkan peoples we are in Paris stri- 
ving to give Italy her natural frontiers alike 
and place in her hands permanently the bar- 
rier of the Alps from the Ventimille to 
Fiume. 

The third problem which has for long gen- 
erations troubled the peace of Europe dates 
from the 18th century, when Frederick the 
Great &chieved the first partition of Poland. 
Subsequent partitions were followed by the 
ultimate extinction of Polish existence at the 
Congress of Vienna and for more than a 
century Poland has been sore at the injustice 
against our so-called civilization. 

Less ancient is the grievance of Bohemia 
and the Czechs. One must go back to the 
period of the opening days of the Thirty 
Years’ War in the famous Defenistration of 
Prague to find a Bohemian kingdom extin- 
guished in that struggle subjected to Austrian 
tyranny through all the centuries that fol- 
lowed but preserving, like Poland, the mem- 
ory of ancient independence and enduring 
national aspirations. 

And finally we have by restoring Alsace- 
Lorraine to France abolished the consequence 
of the war of 1870-71 and the iniquitous 
provisions of the Treaty of Frankfort. In 
Italia Irredenta and French aspirations for 
the recovery of the lost provinces we have 
two of the most potent emotions in Europe in 
the last half-century, two of the great histori- 
cal wrongs against free peoples of the West 
are thus righted. 

The new Europe which we have created 
is based thus on the abolition of ancient 
wrongs. We have done away with the crime 
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of 1871, we have restored to France her an- 
cient frontiers within which she can be at 
once safe militarily and prosperous economic- 
ally, and we have placed against future Ger- 
man attack that barrier of the Rhine which 
in Roman times was recognized as the fron- 
tier of Latin civilization. We have, in fact, 
gone back to the Rom4n era to erect once 
more barriers at the Rhine and the Alps 
against the invasion of Gaul and of Italy. 


A Reversion to Roman Policy 


We have recognized the right of the Ger- 
man tribes settled on this side of the Rhine to 
a political existence of their own while we 
have reafirmed the doctrine, reasserted the 
sound policy that the Rhine and the Alps are 
the true military frontiers of civilization 
against Germanic barbarism which at succes- 
sive moments throughout all history has 
threatened to engulf the Western world. It 
is of more than passing interest, then, that 
our Western settlement in the Conference of 
Peace at Paris in reality is a restatement of 
the truth as old as the days when the Roman 
Empire was constituted. After 1900 years 
Europe in a new settlement reverts to the 
principles of Augustus in defining the mili- 
tary boundaries of Western Europe. 

And this Roman policy finds itself ex- 
pressed so far as Italy is concerned not alone 
with the Italian frontiers from the summit 
of the Brenner pass and to the crests of the 
Julian Alps, including the Trentino and 
Trieste, which for half a century constituted 
Italia Irredenta, but it is also expressed in 
the Italian demand repulsed by President 
Wilson that Italy should be permitted to 
dominate both shores of the Adriatic and re- 
occupy the cities and the islands on the East- 
ern coast of that sea where still survive some 
of the finest monuments of Imperial Rome. 
Here the old and the new meet in sharp con- 
flict, and here one begins to touch upon dan- 
gers for the future. 


Restoration of Poland and Bohemia 


In resuscitating Poland the Western na- 
tions have gone back a century and a half 
and sought to undo one of the great crimes 
of all history. Frederick the Great coming 
to the throne of Prussia and having success- 
fully stolen Silesia from Austria, sought to 
complete the unity of the Prussian kingdom 
by seizing that corridor connecting Poland 
with the Baltic, which separated East Prussia 
from Brandenburg in Pomerania. To per- 
suade Russia and Austria to consent to his 


plan he assigned to them far larger areas of 
Polish territory, and Polish incoherence sup- 
plied ever-increasing opportunities for Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia to partition and abol- 
ish Poland. 

The consequences of the destruction of Po- 
land were found in the rivalries between 
Germany and Russia, which have gained 
ground with every decade from the Con- 
gress of Vienna to the outbreak of the 
world war. Through all these years Poland 
has existed in the hearts of the Polish people, 
but for the Poles liberty has seemed an im- 
possible aspiration so long as three great 
powers, Germany, Russia and Austria, were 
united in a common policy based on a com- 
mon hostility to Polish renaissance. 

To-day Austria has ceased to exist, Russia 
has fallen into chaos, the outcome of which 
no man can imagine, and Germany has been 
defeated and lies at the mercy of the West- 
ern nations who are seeking by restoring Po- 
land to re-create in the East a nation which 
shall be for them a precious ally in the fu- 
ture and at the same moment to remove one 
of the cancers from the European system. 

For Bohemia, for the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks inhabiting the highlands in the very 
heart of Central Europe the same policy is 
being followed. We are undoing a wrong 
nearly three centuries old in the case of Bo- 
hemia, as we are atoning for a crime a cen- 
tury and a half old in the case of Poland. 
In the highlands of Central Europe we are 
erecting a Slav state which also must be an 
ally of the West, providing only the West 
shall recognize its responsibilities. 


A New Rumania 


Southward in the Balkans we are at last 
rescuing two great peoples, the Rumanians 
and the Jugo-Slavs, from that chaos and 
that servitude resulting from Turkish inter- 
vention in Europe. But once more, as in the 
case of France and Italy, our policy in the 
Balkans goes back to Roman times, and in 
fact in re-creating a real Rumania we are 
imitating the policy of Trajan, who for a 
bulwark to civilization placed colonies of sol- 
diers in the lower valley of the Danube and 
in the highlands which guard the Moldavian 
and Wallachian plains. There is perhaps 
nothing in this whole peace that we are mak- 
ing more interesting than the fact that those 
nations which were the Roman Empire, Italy, 
France and Britain, are instinctively if un- 
consciously taking notice of those same geo- 
graphic and political necessities which domi- 
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nated Roman policy and along the Rhine, 
the Alps and the Danube seeking those securi- 
ties against new Germanic attacks which 
Rome sought in her greater days. 


Jugo-Slavia’s Natural Frontiers 


In creating Jugo-Slavia the Western na- 
tions are again recognizing the claims of a 
gallant race. In the 14th century Serbia 
was an empire with laws and civilization at 
least comparable to those of England and 
France. Under the great Dushan she ruled 
much of the territory between the A‘gean, 
the Danube, the Black Sea and the Adriatic. 
Against the Turkish flood she maintained for 
long generations a gallant but despairing 
fight. It was the Serbs who were the first 
to emerge when the Turkish tide ebbed; it 
was the Serbs who from that moment to this 
have most gallantly and consistently strug- 
gled for their liberties against the Austrian 
tyrant as well as the Turkish oppressor. To- 
day we are giving Jugo-Slavia her natural 
frontiers to the northward as far as the 
Drave, thus making her a guardian of the 
common frontier of Western civilization 
which stretches by the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Drave to the Rumanian fortress which holds 
the frontiers of the Theiss, the Southern Car- 
pathians and the Dniester River, and we are, 
by granting Greece her just rights, making of 
the Hellenic race an ally and an aid. 


IV. WHAT THE SETTLEMENT 
MEANS 


We have thus in a very large sense re- 
stored the barriers of Rumania against the 
menace of the North and center of Europe. 
We have, in fact, in the case of Belgium, 
France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and 
Greece restored in a fashion at least striking 
the conditions of 2000 years ago. We have 
consciously or unconsciously sought to replace 
the unity of Rome by an alliance of Western 
Powers to erect a common defensive associa- 
tion from the British Isles to the Black Sea 
with the purpose of restraining that pressure 
coming out of Central Europe which now, 
as in remoter ages, has its center in Ger- 
many. We have passed the Roman achieve- 
ment by erecting on the flank of this German 
world two states, Poland and Bohemia, 
which are by the very necessities of their po- 
sition bound to the West, dependent upon 
the West for protection, and certain, if 
Western policy pursues a rational course, to 
contribute their strength in any later strug- 
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gle which the German world may precipitate. 

But in erecting this new barrier we have 
so far failed in many details and our failures 
may have fatal consequences. ‘The quarrel 
between the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs over 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic has for the 
future a very obvious danger, that our bar- 
rier may be broken and that the Southern 
Slavs or the Italians may seek alliance with 
Germany and thus isolate the Allies of the 
East from those of the West. In permitting 
rivalries to develop between the Southern 
Slavs and the Rumanians in the Banat we 
have imperilled that bulwark which alone 
can prevent a new German drive southward 
along the pathways of victory of the recent 
war to Constantinople and the Black Sea and 
thence to Asia Minor, to Egypt and to India. 
If the defensive frontier of Great Britain is 
henceforth at the Rhine, which everyone 
must recognize, the frontier of the British 
Empire, that is, of India and Egypt, is hence- 
forth the frontiers of Jugo-Slavia and Ru- 
mania. If Allied policy in the future fails to 
reconcile conflicting claims of Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania and out of present dis- 
cord to create a firm and enduring alliance 
the greatest part of that security purchased 
by this war will have been lost. 

And in the same way in permitting rival- 
ries to grow up between Bohemia and Poland 
we in the West have allowed one of the 
greatest guarantees we can have in the fu- 
ture, two strong Slav allies, to be weakened. 
We have opened the way for a new German 
onset against Poland following the foot- 
steps of Frederick the Great and a new de- 
struction of Bohemia imitating the example 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

As I see it, the permanence of that settle- 
ment which we are now to make, so far as 
Europe is concerned, depends on two totally 
different sets of circumstances. We have 
created a League of Nations which opens 
the way for a new era if all mankind, if all 
nations are now and henceforth to be di- 
rected by a common spirit of pacifism and a 
mutual recognition of the rights of all men. 
President Wilson’s League of Nations offers 
to the world a voluntary pathway to perma- 
nent peace, but it can only succeed as all 
nations accept in the same spirit the prin- 
ciples it lays down. 

In the second place, we have by redress- 
ing ancient wrongs given liberty to many mil- 
lions of human beings and eliminated many 
of the causes of European chaos and rivalry 
such as Alsace-Lorraine, Italia Irredenta, 
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Schleswig and the Slav and Rumanian 
wrongs of the East and the Balkans. At 
least four new nations, Poland, Bohemia, 
Greater Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, have been 
created out of the fragments of peoples hith- 
erto at most only partially liberated, from 
the slavery of monarchical régimes which 
have passed. Each of these four nations has 
in itself all the requirements for national life, 
each of them represents the final realization 
of the noble aspirations and the gallant ef- 
forts of millions of men and women in the 
long past. If we have at one time recon- 
ciled differences among these four new states 
themselves and between one of them and 
Italy, and shall preserve an association be- 
tween these states and the great powers of 
the West until the former shall have time 
to work out their own domestic problems 
and achieve that state of unity and strength 
which will enable them to defy attack, we 
shall have restored the balance of power 
in Europe which will be a guarantee that 
the principles of the League of Nations will 
prevail because all these nations, big and 
little, will be associated in a defense of those 
principles. 

If there shall be a strong Poland, a strong 
Bohemia, a strong Rumania, a strong Jugo- 
Slavia, the pathway of German imperialism 
in the future either into Russia or into the 
Balkans will be blocked. Germany will find 
herself halted in the East by precisely as per- 
manent and indestructible barriers as blocked 
her march of conquest towards Paris and the 
Channel in the recent war, and confronting 
impassable obstacles to vain and wicked am- 
bition she may in her own time and way 
come to accept the ideas and the ideals of the 
West expressed in the League of Nations. If 
that time comes, then a real settlement in 
Europe and the world will have been 
achieved. L 

But the great danger, the enduring dan- 
ger, is that the Western Powers shall aban- 
don the four new states in the East as the 
great powers abandoned the small Balkan 


states which they called to existence in the 
last century, that they may sacrifice the just 
rights of these new states to their own selfish 
interests as the small Balkan states were 
sacrificed, that they may permit these small 
states to become rivals, enemies, tools of lar- 
ger rival states, and thus repeat the whole 
sad history of the Balkans which led Europe 
straight to the world catastrophe of four 
years ago. 

After all the real achievement of the 
Peace Conference, so far as it has yet 
achieved anything, is giving liberty and po- 
litical existence to sixty-odd millions of peo- 
ple in Poland, Bohemia, Rumania and Jugo- 
Slavia, three-quarters of whom were five 
years ago creatures of a tyranny which they 
abhorred. To preserve the liberties of these 
sixty-five millions of people, to ensure that 
they shall achieve national life in the future, 
is the single fashion in which the nations 
who have won the war can preserve their 
victory. At the bottom of all European 
wars from the Napoleonic era on has lain 
the will of various races to be free, or the 
determination of nations to regain a frag- 
ment of their own peoples torn from them 
by violence. Whatever else may be said for 
the peace being made in Paris it has in the 
main sought to recognize this fundamental 
fact. It has sought to avoid the errors of 
all its great predecessors of all the councils 
of the world by recognizing everywhere the 
legitimate demands of peoples small and 
large for self-determination. It has made 
mistakes, but it has not deliberately sinned 
against the light, and it is no little thing in 
human history for all the future that more 
than seventy millions of human beings have 
achieved independence as a result of the de- . 
cisions here taken. Probably no international 
gathering in history has so honestly redressed 
ancient evils as the Paris Conference of 
Peace. But this is not enough. Its work 
can only endure if the nations which have 
made the great sacrifice to achieve a noble 
result are prepared to guarantee their work. 














MENTAL ENGINEERING 
AFTER THE WAR 


BY RAYMOND DODGE 


[Last month Professor Dodge, who holds the chair of psychology at Wesleyan University, de- 


scribed the remarkable work carried on by psychologists for the Army in the war period. 


In this 


present article he indicates industrial and social possibilities of “mental engineering,” even more 
important for the welfare of the nation than had been the application of that science to military 


needs—THE Epitor] 


HEN our boys come back home from 

the training camp or the Western 
Front we are interested to know what they 
did in the national crisis and what part they 
played in the events that led to victory. But 
We are even more interested to know how 
those experiences have influenced their de- 
velopment and what they portend for the 
future. In a similar way every organic re- 
action, including the war-time service of 
scientists, may be separated into factors which 
have a mere historical interest and factors 
which are permanent and prophetic. 

Earnest desire and reasonable expectation 
to the contrary notwithstanding, no one has 
the right to assume just yet that the last 
war is the final one. But as long as war 
still threatens, we must heed the military 
lessons that have been learned at such cost. 
Among those military lessons the importance 
of the mental factors in modern warfare 
stand out with conspicuous insistence. 


A Military Program of Mental Engineering 


The discovery, graduation, tabulation and 
placement of the technical skill that is needed 
by our armed forces will never again offer 
such almost paralyzing difficulties as they 
offered in the summer of 1917. The under- 
lying methods have been thought out, tested, 
and corrected in the work of the Committee 
on the Classification of Personnel in the 
Army. The perpetuation and development 
of these principles to meet new war condi- 
tions is a straightforward problem in which 
most of the factors are known, and the re- 
mainder can be found by approved methods. 

The problems of discovery, graduation, 
and placement of the capacities to learn neces- 
sary military tasks are in a much less satis- 
factory position. The Army tests for general 
intelligence which were worked out by 
Major Yerkes and his collaborators, the 
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specific mental tests for prospective aviators 
which were worked out by Professor Thorn- 
dike, and the Naval tests for prospective gun- 
pointers, listeners, radio-operators, pay- 
officers, and lookouts have shown the prac- 
ticability and substantial advantages of tests 
of natural aptitudes where speed of training 
was a consideration. But, at least as far as 
tests of specific abilities are concerned, this 
kind of military service has only made a start. 
In the last war an enormous amount of 
time was wasted in trying to train for special 
tasks men who were relatively poorly fitted 
for them. Conversely, the chances of a 
drafted man’s being picked for training in 
the line of his greatest possible usefulness to 
the service were almost negligible. The de- 
velopment of an adequate personnel service 
for the quickest possible training of a citizen 
army with every man in the position of his 
maximum usefulness will need years of pa- 
tient research. It should not be left to im- 
provisation when the next war starts. 


Military Morale 


The mental engineering problems of mili- 
tary morale, both defensive and offensive, are 
quite chaotic. During the war, responsi- 
bility for morale was divided between a num- 
ber of practically uncodrdinated agencies, 
partly civil and partly military. But there 
is no study of the proper reach and scope of 
the various agencies. A systematic doctrine 
of the conditions that affect military morale 
favorably and unfavorably is conspicuously 
lacking. Close observation of the American 
soldier by trained workers and by officers is 
still available. If these observations are not 
collected and systematized it will be an in- 
tolerable loss of invaluable military experi- 
ence. I believe that all available knowledge 
of offensive morale should be collected and 
systematized with equal thoroughness. 
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My military experience leads me to the 
conviction that somewhere in the training of 
every young officer there should be systematic 
indoctrination in the best available traditions 
of military mental engineering. This should 
include not only the selection and placement 
of personnel and the principles of morale, 
but also the conditions of observation and re- 
port; the nature, results, and correction of 
mental fatigue; all devices by which the ef- 
fective learning of new coérdinations may be 
speeded up; the possibility of training by 
indirection; and the conditions of effective 
leadership. 


The Industrial Use of Intelligence Tests 


It would be a very narrow view of the pos- 
sibilities of mental engineering that saw only 
its military value. Doubtless long before this 
some of my readers have been asking why 
schemes similar to those proposed for increas- 
ing military efficiency would not be useful 
for improving economic and social efficiency. 
It is the unanimous belief of the Psychology 
Committee of the National Research Council 
that the mental engineering needs of peace 
are even more important for the welfare of 
the nation than those of war. 

We have grown familiar with the use of 
intelligence tests for discovering the condi- 
tions of poor scholarship, and of juvenile 
crime and delinquency, for the analysis of 
feeble-mindedness, the study of racial dif- 
ferences, mental inheritance, and the relative 
importance of inheritance and education. 
The experience that was gained in testing 
almost two million men in the National 
Army guarantees substantial permanent ad- 
vances in the technic of mental testing 
and an incomparable collection of data for 
standardizing test performances. One of the 
important non-military applications of this 
information is its indication of the grade of 
intelligence that is necessary for average suc- 
cess in the various skilled trades and pro- 
fessions. 

Rapid extension of the use of standardized 
intelligence tests is imminent in industrial 
and technical education. In the absence of 
other specifications as to the mental quali- 
ties that are necessary for success in the 
various industrial tasks, a mental examina- 
tion that will show whether the candidate 
possesses the grade of intelligence that the 
task requires will be useful not only in the 
selection of new employees but in the trans- 
fer and promotion of old ones. 

A similar development is imminent in gen- 


eral education. Professor E. L. Thorndike 
of Columbia has prepared an intelligence ex- 
amination for high-school graduates to be 
used as an alternative to the regular system 
of entrance examinations at Columbia Col- 
lege and elsewhere. Aside from its primary 
function as an indication of fitness for college, 
such intelligence examinations should furnish 
college authorities with more detailed and 
more exact information concerning the men- 
tal equipment of prospective students than 
the old examinations. In the case of each 
entering student they should show the various 
points of mental strength and weakness. 
They should help to clarify the problem of 
individualizing the educational program. 
Taken in connection with scientifically elab- 
orated tests for the graded schools, it is not 
impossible that we may soon expect a kind 
of detailed exploration of the mental capac- 
ities of a child that will open the way to a 
scientific orthopedic and corrective education 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to an 
individualized education of each child’s par- 
ticular genius. 

The analysis of industrial jobs and specific 
tasks to determine what kinds of special skill 
and capacity they demand, is not new in ap- 
plied psychology. The testing of candidates 
to discover which ones possess the required 
skill or capacities is an accomplished fact of 
employment management. Both sides of the 
process of fitting the man to the job have 
been improved by the war experiences. The 
organization of the old Committee on the 
Classification of Personnel in the Army with 
its enviable service record, has been perpet- 
uated as the Scott Company of Philadelphia. 
The business of this company of personnel 
experts is, however, not merely the analysis 
of jobs and the selection of qualified person- 
nel. They are able to furnish their clients, 
whether a department store or a factory, 
with an exhaustive occupational index of: 
their business, with exact occupational speci- 
fications, rating scales of efficiency in the vari- 
ous tasks, and examination blanks for the 
selection of promising novices. 

One aspect of its work which is even more 
far-reaching and promising is an unique ex- 
periment in the organization of workers to 
meet the present complex industrial condi- 
tions. 

The army personnel maxim of the right 
man in the right place is as imperative for the 
development of an efficient industrial society 
as it was for the development of an efficient 
army. With the experiment in organizing 
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workers a new and equally important phase 
of scientific personnel work has begun in 
the direction of industrial morale. 


Engineering for Patriotism 


But again I fear that some of my readers 
are impatient at the narrowness of our view. 
The morale of a people is just as important 
for its national existence as the morale of 
its armed forces or the industrial morale of 
its workers. 

One of the most inspiring phenomena of 
the war was the overwhelming wave of 
patriotic devotion that swept aside lifelong 
habits and social barriers in behalf of service 
to the common cause. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of the latent social consciousness 
of America. Our ladies who only yesterday 
rebelled at the little clause of the marriage 
ceremony concerned with obedience took or- 
ders from State and national Councils of 
Defense not only with complacence but with 
a certain fierce joy in the sacrificcs they en- 
tailed. Almost every man, woman and 
child in the country gladly did what he 
could find to do to help and hunted for more 
exacting duties. Except for a small minority 
who will not easily be forgiven, the question 
was not what can I get, but what can I 
give? Personal ambition and financial gain 
were alike forgotten in enthusiasm for na- 
tional service. It seemed as though the 
whole country had suddenly been purged of 
selfishness and individualism. 

Our conspicuously high war morale did not 
just happen. It was achieved by a combina- 
tion of patriotic agencies that few of us could 
name. But the marvelous fact is that the 
popular mind was hungry for patriotic self- 
sacrifice. The planning and effort have not 
relaxed. Great Americanization, patriotic, 
and religious movements are under way, 
but some of them do not find the same mental 
readiness that they did when our national 
traditions and existence were threatened by 
autocratic force. The first conspicuous break 
in the national morale came before the armis- 
tice in the rebirth of political partisanship. 
Soon after the ebullition of patriotic fervor 
at the signing of the armistice, manufacturers 
and laborers, men of affairs and even the 
boys in the training camps gradually found 
themselves thinking more and more in terms 
of the old individualism. It became increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain the effective or- 
ganization of even the necessary military 
forces. ‘The wonderful war-time force of 
patriotic zeal has suffered lamentable depres- 
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sion in spite of all the efforts to keep it alive. 

Another conspicuous mental consequence 
of the war has been the consistent depression 
of some of the strongest traditional cohering 
forces of society. Some of them have 
suffered to a degree that is scarcely possible 
to estimate. For example: whatever our per- 
sonal attitude towards autocratic rulers may 
be, we must realize that the king as the 
personal representation of the state and the 
object of the allegiance of its citizens has 
commonly served as a potent social cohering 
force. 

The moment that the “Little Father of 
the Russians” disappeared as a social force, 
Russia broke into numerous contending fac- 
tions that no power has yet been able to re- 
unite. Apparently the same process is oc- 
curring in Austria, and as this is written it 
threatens to occur in Germany. The old 
social power of the personalization of the 
state is widely depressed throughout the 
world. Where it has disappeared no one 
seems to have set himself the task of develop- 
ing a cohering force that is adequate to take 
its place. Such forces are available in human 
nature, if only they can be found and 
brought into action. They probably lie in 
the direction of the parental instincts rather 
than the instincts of the herd. To make 
the world a better world for the children to 
live in, few personal sacrifices are too great. 
But the relative force of such an appeal 
depends on a racial psychology of which we 
know comparatively nothing. 

Similarly, however we may deplore it, 
the cohering power of the Christian Church 
lost prestige by the war. In part this may 
have been the consequence of the brutality 
of the professedly Christian German nations, 
their international perfidy, and their subver- 
sion of religion and private morals to military 
expediency. I have not seen an adequate 
analysis of the facts. Fortunately the 
church is alive to the importance of the re- 
construction. Its task is fundamentally a 
great mental engineering task. It has a legi- 
timate field of appeal to the strongest human 
instincts. 


Engineering for the Social and Industrial 
Unrest 


While some of the great cohering forces 
in society have lost prestige, there has been 
a conspicuous increase in the menace of some 
of the de-cohering forces. There is an alarm- 
ing increase in social restlessress, in intoler- 
ance of restraint, in disguised and undisguised 
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anarchistic tendencies. In part these may 
be viewed as the inevitable consequences of a 
great war. Analogous social movements are 
familiar historical events following other 
wars. But this time the social and economic 
unrest is almost world-wide. It has been 
most acute in the defeated countries of Eu- 
rope, reaching its maximum proportions in 
Russian chaos. But recent events in widely 
scattered sections of the United States clearly 
indicate a menace to which it would be folly 
to shut our eyes. ‘The total restlessness in 
the world is appalling. It is not merely the 
sum of individual voices that we hear, but 
the protests of great organized groups. 
These problems cannot be annihilated by 
ignoring them. They demand causal analysis 
of human motives, and of the interaction of 
economic and social forces; the wisest use of 
our educational resources; the discovery and 
development of a social consciousness; some 
tangible basis for a nation-wide spirit of co- 
6peration. This is not a matter for force or 
legislation. It is a matter of social morale. 
We cannot afford to let matters muddle 
along if good mental engineering can help 
to find a quicker and more adequate solution. 


New Problem of a League of Nations 


With the imminence of world politics and 
a league of nations the scientific study of 
racial psychology takes on unprecedented 
importance. Some of the necessary interna- 
tional adjustments and accommodations will 
be effected by the close contact of representa- 
tives of the different races and a free expres- 
sion of different points of view. But if 
these representatives are elected by, and are 
responsible to democratic states there must 
be something more. . 

There is an inevitable tendency in the hu- 
man mind to understand all other people in 
terms of one’s own experience and traditions. 
One of our Wesleyan alumni who is con- 
spicuous in foreign educational work reports 
overhearing the end of a discussion about 
himself, in which an aged Chinese sage in- 
sisted to his baffled fellow countrymen that 
the impossible stranger was probably still a 
member of the human race. If we are to 
have a political unity that is more than a 
mockery, the various nations must know and 
respect each others’ traditions, points of view, 
and aims. There can be no interracial sym- 
pathy and no benevolent mutual helpfulness 
without knowledge. The dream of a world- 
wide democracy is absurd unless we can dis- 
cover and develop an adequate inter-racial 
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consciousness, unless we can discover some 
common aim on which we can unite. 


A College of Mental Engineering 


It seems to me that the time has come 
when we may venture to think and speak 
openly both of the need and of the practi- 
cability of a General College of Mental 
Engineering. As an organized scientific body 
the business of such an institution would be 
to collect and systematize the available data 
in all important fields of mental ergineering, 
to investigate the most pressing problems 
with all the resources of the human sciences, 
and to indoctrinate qualified students and 
groups. 

The ideal College of Mental Engineering 
that exists in the minds of some of us, is not 
a direct parallel to the schools of mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineering. It is 
rather an institution for codperative and in- 
tensive practical research in the conditions 
of human efficiency and morale. On the 
basis of our actual experience I have indi- 
cated certain military, industrial, and .educa- 
tional desiderata. But it seems to some of 
us that the great problems for such an insti- 
tution to face would be after all the prob- 
lems of the social mind. 

On the whole, scientists in the allied fields 
of history, sociology, political economy, edu- 
cation, and psychology realize the complexity 
of these problems better than men of affairs. 
They have larger scientific resources to meet 
them. And they have the advantage of the 
confidence of the community not only in their 
ability but also in their non-partisanship. 
Many scientists are devoting a large part of 
their time to the study of such problems. 
But all of us work at an enormous disad- 
vantage for the lack of that scientific coopera- 
tion that was the most precious development 
of scientific work under the National Re- 
search Council. 

Practical mental engineering wisdom is 
widely scattered. One finds it often inar- 
ticulate and un-selfconscious in politicians, 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, and _ business 
men, in employers and leaders of labor, in 
administrators, editors, and publicists. But 
it is often a kind of trade secret, destined 
to die with its possessor. The College of 
Mental Engineering must be catholic enough 
to collect and systematize all this practical 
wisdom—the products of the laboratory of 
affairs as well as of the laboratories of 
science. 

But at least in its investigation and exploi- 
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tation of the stabilizing forces in society it 
must do more than enlist the codperation of 
a group of scientists and men of affairs. 


Organization of Stabilizing Agencies 


In an informal meeting of a group of those 
who were interested in morale, at the office 
of the Secretary of War, one of the psychol- 
ogists pointed out the enormous social poten- 
tialities of existing clubs and societies with 
more or less pronounced patriotic interests. 
Most of those potentialities are barely 
touched. ‘There is no tabulation of their 
reach and. power, no mechanism for enlist- 
ing their codperation, no deliberative mutual 
formulation of plans, no available scientific 
basal knowledge of the relation of any acci- 
dentally suggested plan to the goal that it is 
expected to accomplish. 

A few weeks ago I was consulted about 
the value of some Americanization propa- 
ganda that was being started by a metropoli- 
tan organization. My practical wisdom in 
the matter was very small. But it became 
perfectly obvious to all concerned after a 
little deliberation that the plan proposed was 
entirely inadequate to the task and that some 
of the specific instruments were not only in- 
effective but really harmful to the real aim. 
Such an accidental dissipation of patriotic 
zeal ought to be impossible. It is too dis- 
couraging in its results. Our capital is too 
valuable to waste. 


A Neo-humanitarian Revival 


A College of Mental Engineering should 
include at least four great schools. These 
are a Central School of Social Engineering 
for the discovery and reinforcement of such 
cohering and stabilizing social forces as are 
still available; a School of Industrial Engi- 
neering for studying the mental problems of 
our industrial life; a School of Educational 
Engineering that looks to the future; and a 
School of Expression to study the problems 
of “putting things across.” 

In all these directions there are well-estab- 
lished scientific and academic traditions. But 
nowhere in the world, as far as I can learn, 
does there exist any agency for codrdinating 
the available fragments of our science of the 
social mind for the practical solution of our 
pressing social problems. 

I have no illusions of wisdom as to the 
exact form that such a cooperative scientific 
institution should take. But it is clear to 
some of us that to be a safe as well as a vital 
factor in the reconstruction period, The Col- 


lege of Mental Engineering must be rigidly 
scientific and absolutely free from any sus- 
picion of being controlled in the interests of 
any social group. It must be able to com- 
mand the services of the best trained minds 
in the several fields of mental engineering no 
matter where in the world they may be 
found. It must be able to collect its data 
wherever the data exist. It must be able to 
consult with a wide group of experts. 

We may be reasonably sure that if it once 
gets a proper start such an institution will 
have very wide influence. It should become 
a center for a neo-humanitarian revival—a 
balance both for the tendencies to social 
mechanization, and to extreme individualism. 

To be thoroughly successful it must enlist 
the active codperation of all scientists every- 
where who can contribute relevant scientific 
data, or aid the scientific analyses that it 
undertakes. Personally I would go farther 
than that. I believe that in some way or 
other it must stimulate the widest possible 
popular codéperation, reinforcing in every 
legitimate way the splendid latent humani- 
tarianism that the war disclosed. 

As the hours of routine work tend grad- 
ually towards an unknown lower limit, and 
the aggregate of leisure for self-determined 
activity increases, our social salvation will 
depend on whether the average of the self- 
determined activity is social or anti-social. 
In some way or other, as occurred during the 
stress of war, the whole people must feel 
their participation in a social consciousness, 
as necessary parts in the great social advance. 
So some of us have come to believe that if 
ever a nucleus of scientists is actually called 
into being for a College of Mental Engineer- 
ing, it should not regard itself as an instru- 
ment for leadership so much as a center for 
colligating the several functions of widely 
scattered codperating members. 

Our tentative program for continuing the 
essential factors of war-time mental engi- 
neering is obviously vastly larger than any 
single science, pregnant with more important 
social issues than any effort that has hitherto 
been made to organize scientific research for 
practical social ends. To be even moderately 
successful it will not only require brains but 
large and independent financial resources. 
It probably ought not to start at all rather 
than to start wrong, or to start trivially. But 
it seems to some of us that whatever the cost 
in money, time, or effort, we who are living 
in this supreme moment of social evolution 
cannot afford to neglect the investment. 
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GARDEN WORK BY PUPILS AT A GARY SCHOOL 


(They plant, cultivate, and harvest—not only giving ordinary care, but also doing the heavy work, By indoor related 
study and by experimenting, stress is laid upon such matters as soils, fertilizers, seed selection, and transplanting) 


THE GARY SYSTEM EXAMINED 


A REVIEW OF THE REPORT BY THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
ON THE SCHOOLS OF GARY, INDIANA 


BY HENRY W. HOLMES 


(Professor of Education 


O most people, Gary, Indiana, means 

steel. ‘To many, it means also an ex- 
tremely significant experiment in public edu- 
cation. Before the war, the schools of Gary 
had attained a national, even an interna- 
tional, reputation. Educators everywhere 
agreed that Gary was making a radical at- 
tempt to put into practical operation a 
thoroughly modern conception of education 
and that William F. Wirt, Superintendent 
of the Gary schools, had devised some very 
ingenious plans for doing it. In 1916 Mr. 
Wirt was called to New York to demonstrate 
the value of the Gary scheme for city schools. 
This attracted.to the principles and practice 
of the Gary plan a public attention even more 
widespread and serious than before, and it 
was clear that a thorough, sympathetic, and 
impartial examination of the Gary schools 
would be a service of national importance. 


A Survey by Expert Investigators 


At the request of the Gary authorities the 
General Education Board undertook, there- 
fore, to make a careful survey of the system 
in Gary itself, seeking to understand its aims 
in their broad relation to the conditions and 
needs of the community and the times, and 
to assess its results by every available measure 
of educational achievement. 


at Harvard University) 


The very undertaking was notable. The 
Gary Schools are a distinctively American 
product. The General Education Board is 
equally a distinctive American institution. 
Founded and endowed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., incorporated by the Congress of 
the United States, and free to forward edu- 
cation in every way its ingenuity might sug- 
gest and its funds and influence permit, the 
Board has rendered notable service to the 
schools and colleges of the country. It has 
made a number of independent studies of 
educational undertakings and has gained the 
reputation of conducting investigations efh- 
ciently, without prejudice, and with vision. 

The responsible agents of the Board in the 
Gary study had already commended them- 
selves for the clarity, sanity, and forward- 
looking character of their views on public 
education. Students of education knew that 
the Board would assess the work of the Gary 
schools fairly, and that what was of per- 
manent good in them would be made clear 
for the use of all, what was of dangerous 
tendency or precarious value made clear for 
avoidance. The Board had no rival system 
to protect, no previous pronouncement to 
substantiate. It could take the standpoint of 
an objective inquirer, eager to find anything 
of promise for the schools of America. 
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A PLAYGROUND SCENE—PHYSICAL TRAINING OUT OF DOORS 
(The Gary scheme abandons “setting up” and “breathing” exercises in the classroom, and takes the pupils to the 
gymnasium, swimming-pool, and playground. Special teachers are responsible for everything that pertains to physical 
education. The illustration shows also the “portables”? which often supplement the main building in a Gary school) 


The Published Findings 


The report of the Board is published un- 
der the general title, ““The Gary Public 
Schools.” It consists of eight volumes, some 
of which are still in preparation. The first 


of these, called ‘““The Gary Schools: A Gen- 


eral Account,” summarizes the results of 
the special studies reported in the other seven 
volumes. The special studies, undertaken 
by a corps of experts in various phases of 
school work, deal with “Organization and 
Administration,” “Costs,” “ Industrial 
Work,” “Household Arts,” “Physical Train- 
ing and Play,” “Science Teaching,” and 
“Measurement of Classroom Products.” 
The summarizing report, which is the vol- 
ume here under review, was written by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, Secretary of the General 
Education Board, and Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man, who has participated, as an agent of the 
Board, in a number of its investigations. 
Any of the reports may be secured from the 
Board at a nominal cost. 

What, then, are the findings as to the 
Gary schools? What may we learn of Gary 
for that enrichment and increased effective- 
ness of public education which is on all sides 
urgently demanded, and which is bound 
somehow to be accomplished? ‘The nation, 
and practically every State in the nation, is 
facing a legislative program for educational 
reform. England has passed one of the most 
comprehensive measures of educational re- 
organization ever presented to a_ national 
legislature. From H. G. Wells to the presi- 
dent of Princeton University, reformers of 


every grade and kind are urging changes in 
education to meet the changes in social con- 
ditions and social ideals. Of all the changes 
that may be made, those that apply to the 
common schools will have the widest appli- 
cation and the most far-reaching effect. Can 
we learn from Gary what to welcome and 
what to avoid, at least so far as elementary 
schooling is concerned ? 

The report of the General Education 
Board makes answer: We may welcome the 
conception that schooling means more than 
the common book-work of the conventional 
class room ; we may welcome the use of shops, 
laboratories, auditoriums, playgrounds, mu- 
seums, gymnasiums and gardens as school 
equipment; we may welcome the democratic 
spirit in school management which subordi- 
nates regimentation to activity and learning to 
doing ; but we must avoid such extension and 
complication of school work as will outrun 
provision for watchful administrative con- 
trol; we must avoid the wholesale abandon- 
ment of tested methods and programs for 
novel and stimulating experiments under- 
taken without critical examination of results, 
without provision for records or account- 
ability, without the establishment of super- 
visory agencies. 


It is to the substantial and lasting credit of 
Gary that it has had the courage, liberality, and 
imagination to “try things.’ Nor have things 
been tried blindly and recklessly. The social sit- 
uation to be dealt with has been thoughtfully 
analyzed; the resources at our disposal have been 
intelligently marshalled. Gary . . . failed only 
in caution and criticism. Hence, while things 
have been tried, results have not been carefully 
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checked. Disappointment was 
inevitable, but it is a disap- 
pointment that does not imply 
fundamental error... . The 
theory of which Gary is an 
exemplification is derived from 
the facts and necessities of 
modern life. The defects of 
Gary cannot therefore simply 
throw us back on the meager 
type of education appropriate 
to other conditions. Gary’s ex- 
perience up to this time means 
merely that further efforts, at 
Gary and elsewhere, more 
clearly defined, more effectively 
controlled, must be made in 
order, if possible, to accom- 
plish Gary’s avowed object— 
the making of our schools ade- 
quate to the needs and condi- 














tions of current life. 


A CLASS IN DRAWING AND DESIGN 


(An elective system results commonly in boys taking mechanical drawing 


So ends the report. What 
is it, specifically, that Gary 
is trying; what, in typical 
detail, are its failures ; what may be suggested 
by way of further efforts to realize, under 
clearer definition and more’ effective control, 
the object at which it aimed? 


Teaching the “Business of Living” 


Gary has tried to add to the conventional 
program of school work a wide range of spe- 
cial activities. It is teaching its children 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and history, as do other school systems. 
It is also teaching them science—partly 
through gardening, the care of animals, and 
active experimentation with cameras, auto- 
mobile engines, and other mechanisms; it is 
teaching drawing and hand work; it is teach- 
ing “industry’—that is, it is giving its chil- 
dren opportunity to participate in shop-work 


and girls free-hand drawing. Pupils work in charcoal and crayon, as well as 
in pencil, and later on in water color. Designing takes the form of curtain 
and wall decorations, metal work, book covers, and costume outlines) 


of various kinds and in repairing, painting, 
and printing for school purposes; it provides 
extensively for play and physical training, 
the children being taught, for example, to 
swim and dive, and drilled in life-saving and 
first aid; it is teaching girls the domestic 
arts; it provides auditorium periods which 
are devoted to choral singing, individual per- 
formance on violin and piano, dramatic and 
other group exercises. Gary also arranges 
for the religious instruction of .its children 
during school hours. In brief, Gary tries 
to do everything schools can do for the de- 
velopment of their pupils, physically, socially, 
and spiritually, as well as intellectually. No 
mere catalogue of additions to the common 
program can do justice to Gary’s effort to 
make the school in truth an opportunity for 

the boy or girl to learn 











how to live by participating 
in the activities of life. 


The “Duplicate School” 


To make these enrich- 
ments possible, Gary has 
provided an enlarged school 
plant and it has lengthened: 
its school day. The Gary 
schools are in session from 
8:15 am. to 4:15 P.M. 
Furthermore, Gary has 
“departmentalized” its 
teaching—i.e., it has organ- 








THE NATURE STUDY ROOM 


(The pupils are here brought into contact with growing plants and live ani- 
mals. Around the room are mounted plant speeimens, birds’ nests, pictures of 


birds and animals, and exhibits of children’s handwork) 


ized its work with special 
teachers for the several 
subjects, even in the lower 
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THE WOODWORKING SHOP AT A GARY SCHOOL 


(Equipped with electrically driven saws, a planer, and a mortising machine. Pupils work is confined, however, to 
bench operations. A large part of the output represents boys’ personal interests—kites, windmills, bows, and bats) 


grades of the elementary school. This it has 
done to make possible the administration of a 
plan of organization which is perhaps the 
most striking feature of the whole Gary ex- 
periment—the “duplicate” school. 

The Gary program is organized so that— 
“instead of assigning each class to a class- 
room teacher who conducts instruction in 
all branches in one room continuously occu- 
pied by the same class, the plan in- 
volves the use of several teachers for each 
class, each . . . in charge of one subject 
or related group of subjects; and every class 
circulates among the rooms, shops,:and lab- 
oratories in carrying out the details of its 
day’s program... . The arrangement... 
is, in popular phrase, said to keep ‘all school 
facilities going at full capacity all the time.’ ” 
While one class is in Room 20 studying 
arithmetic, another is in the swimming pool, 
a third in the foundry, a fourth in the play- 
ground, a fifth in the auditorium. At the 
completion of the period, all the classes shift. 

Actually, all the facilities cannot be used 
all the time, and the term “duplicate school” 
is a misnomer ; for it is impossible to conduct 
a comprehensive school program so that there 
shall be exact mechanical matching of vari- 
ous group curricula, using each special facil- 
ity to full capacity at every hour. ‘“Never- 
theless, the Gary type of organization pro- 
cures a larger use of modern facilities and 
of a modern plant than the common type 
of organization, which requires a room and a 
teacher for each class and allows regular 
rooms to be idle when special facilities are 
in service.” 


Analysis of the Results 


To understand fully the defects in the 
execution of the Gary plan and to estimate 
the extent to which they are either adventi- 
tious or inherent, one must read the report 
of the Board. “The management of a system 
of schools conducted on the Gary plan is 
obviously a highly complicated affair.” The 
report traces this management through all 
its complications. It describes Gary—a fiat 
city, created on waste land to accommodate 
the plants of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, a city with a 
population about two-thirds “of actual or re- 
cent foreign stock.” It traces the develop 
ment of the schools and describes the plan 
and the plant. It discusses the organization 
of the schools, and their administration and 
supervision. It outlines the course of study. 
It discusses the teaching staff, its character, 
training, pay, and the burden of its work 
under the lengthened school day. 

The report passes judgment on the teach- 
ing as a whole—“In the main, therefore, the 
teaching is of ordinary type, ineffectively 
controlled.” It records the results of class- 
room tests . “The results of testing 
the Gary schools do not invalidate the ef- 
fort to socialize education, but it is evident 
that the Gary experiment has not yet suc- 
cessfully solved the problems involved in the 
socialization of education, in so far as efh- 
cient instruction in the necessary common 
school branches is concerned.” It examines 
the work in each of the special branches, 
recording in general terms the results of new 
and as yet unstandardized tests in each. 
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THE PRINTING SHOP AT A GARY SCHOOL 


(The equipment consists of type cases, imposing stone, a proving press, two printing presses, a power punch, a wire 
stitcher, a cutting machine, and everything else necessary for job wor 


“Not even in those branches to which Gary 
has given impetus and development—the so- 
called special activities—has a high or even 
satisfactory standard been reached.” It dis- 
cusses enrollment, attendance, and _ pupil 
progress; and it attempts an estimate of 
costs— “. . . the advantages offered by 
the Gary schools at their best probably cost 
less than the same advantages on a more con- 
ventional plan of school organization.” The 
general conclusion as to the working of the 
whole scheme would appear to be that “Gary 
failed to appreciate the extreme difficulty of 
converting new educational principles into 
new educational practise . . . [but]... 
It would be both unjust and unwise to make 
too much of this error, for it does not dis- 
prove the fundamental soundness of the 
scheme or destroy its stimulating influence 
on public education.” 

The whole report is admirably conceived 
and admirably written. It is clear, emphatic, 
illuminating. It presents graphs, tables, 
figures in proper subordination to the text. 
It makes the whole complicated experiment 
stand out in simple terms. It is just, judicial, 
sympathetic, genuinely scientific, yet infused 
by a liberal humane, and progressive spirit. 


Suggestions for Other School Systems 


Is it possible still to make any suggestion 
that might serve to help other innovators or 
other practical school workers to achieve a 
success more complete than the success 
achieved at Gary? Every suggestion to this 
end, whether of theorist, of layman, or of 
school worker, must of course be tentative. 
One hesitates to suggest, in view of the prac- 
tical courage of those who have at Gary 


actually “tried things,” hesitates also in view 
of the work of those who have recorded in 
this report the results of a painstaking and 
elaborate inquiry, in which the insight of a 
group of highly competent students of the 
subject, combined with the use of every 
available instrument of precision in educa- 
tional investigation, has produced a volume 
instructive in marked degree as to the ends 
and means of modern education. All that 
follows here may well be put, therefore, in 
the form of questions for discussion. 


Can the School Do It All? 


Is it possible that the Gary scheme places 
too heavy a burden on a single institution— 
the school? Modern schooling must of neces- 
sity be complicated. Need it be as compli- 
cated as modern education? Must the school 
itself—the public institution—do for every 
child all that ought to be done to render him 
competent and loyal as a citizen, a worker, 
a member of the family, the community, and 
the social whole, and to give him the com- 
mon means of appreciation and expression? 
Must we not create a new educational or- 
ganization, of which the school shall be but 
a subordinate part? Must not the commu- 
nity itself be organized for education? 

In a New England town of early days the 
minister was the center of spiritual and so- 
cial life and the activities of home, commu- 
nity, and church provided a wide range of 
educative experiences. The environment of 
the modern child, at least in the city, has be- 
come by comparison passive, sterile, and un- 
inviting. It is neither stimulating nor dis- 
ciplinary, although it is exciting, complicated, 
and dangerous to health and morals. The 
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ficial means to develop 
every trait and attitude that 
was once developed by the 
more direct pressure of 
work and play? To care 
for the two foxes in the 
cages at the Froebel School 
in Gary is no substitute for 
hunting foxes in the woods 
on one’s own farm. 
Something drops out of 
life with every shift in the 
organization of society ; and 
usually something else re- 
places it. There was no 








A FORGE SHOP 


(With anvils, forger, and pneumatic hammer, the pupils turn out simple 
wrought-iron shapes—staples, hooks, brackets, bolts, chains, etc.) 


child’s wants are supplied by invisible agen- 
cies and he is offered little opportunity to ex- 
periment, explore, or construct things for 
himself. The unity of control over his 
growth has been destroyed also. 

Church, school, and home are out of 
touch with one another, and industry has 
gone out of the home or neighborhood shop 
into the factory. The playground has not 
yet taken the place of field and wood, and 
there is less natural grouping of children for 
active work and play with adults. No won- 
der Gary tried to enrich the program of its 
schools; but can a single institution expand 
so far and so effectively as to compass what 
was once done by school, home, church, 
neighborhood industries, community enter- 
prises, and the infinite opportunities of a 
natural environment not yet despoiled ? 

No doubt the picture we paint of the life 
of a child before railroads and the factory 
system disrupted the old so- 


telephone or automobile in 
the environment of the chil- 
dren of a former genera- 
tion. What we have to do 
is to pick out the experiences and activities 
that are really essential and that can be so 
organized, guided, and combined with one 
another in an articulated, well-controlled 
program that they will have full educative 
effect. Merely to provide an extended range 
of experiences is not necessarily educative. It 
was not a smattering acquaintance with the 
industrial processes of the home and the 
neighorhood that made the older generation 
thrifty, industrious, and versatile in dealing 
with material things; it was daily contact 
under considerable pressure of necessity. The 
fourth-grade girls (nine- and ten-year olds) 
who play with the sand in the molding-room 
at Gary get very little out of the experience, 
even by way of acquaintance with the proc- 
esses of a foundry. We must of necessity 
pick and choose among all the possible ex- 
periences and activities of children those that 
will be of fullest educative value. 





cial order is somewhat rosy ; 
probably no child of that 
period got all the education 
we credit to his times, and 
certainly what he got in 
school was meager and cost- 
ly compared to what a mod- 
ern school can give him in 
the very same subjects. But 
must we not recognize, in 
any case, that no modern 
child can expect to have all 
the educative experiences 














that the older environment 


A SEWING ROOM 


might have afforded—that (Most of the pupils in the elementary schools at Gary take more than the 
required hours of sewing. Even with high- school girls, with whom it is op- 


we cannot expect by arti- tional, sewing is more popular than cooking as a “‘study’’) 
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THE GARY SYSTEM EXAMINED 


Community Direction 


And is it not possible that we can organ- 
.ize all these activities and experiences—which 
must now come under conscious control and 
hence be somewhat artificial and restricted— 
to better advantage by codperation of many 
institutions and agencies rather than by com- 
bination in one? 

Suppose a community could be induced to 
bring all its educational agencies under one 
director and center the buildings and equip- 
ment needed for them in one place. School, 
library, museums, gardens, playgrounds, gym- 
nasium, theater, auditorium—all in close 
proximity, about an open square; the head- 
quarters of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and 
the offices of various community groups all 
provided for in a separate building for edu- 
cational administration; a varying control, 
sometimes direct and authoritative, some- 
times merely supervisory or advisory, in the 
hands of the Community Educational Direc- 
tor; a general recognition of the interde- 
pendence of educational and recreative ef- 
forts and agencies both for young and for 
old; and fhe principle of election under su- 
pervision established for every child; would 
not such a scheme work out more effectively 
than the attempt to make the school all 
things to all children? 

The two big educational agencies lacking 
in the picture are the church and the shop; 

















THE GARY SCHOOLBOY STUDIES THE MECHANISM 
O# AUTOMOBILES 


but both could be either in it or nearby. 
Neither religious education nor industrial 
education are properly a part of the Gary 
scheme. Both present complicated and dif- 
ficult problems, social as well as educational. 
What Gary is trying to do is to enrich and 
enlarge the general education of its school 
children. Can that be done most effectively 
by extending the school plant and the school 
day, or by organizing the school into a larger 
plan of education for the community as a 
whole? 




















COOKING—A COMPULSORY STUDY FOR GIRLS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


(The pupils prepare and serve luncheons. 


The kitchen shown here served forty-five thousand persons in a single 


school year, at an average charge of fifteen cents) 








OUR CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES ~ 


AFTER THE WAR 


BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE, PH.D., F.C.S. 


(Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory, 
College of the City of New York) 


“6 OISON Gases” used by the German 

in the Great War in contravention of 
a solemn agreement, to which he was a party 
at The Hague Convention, probably had 
more to do with arousing America’s general 
interest in that practical science, chemistry, 
than any other factor. The transient dreams 
of “landing” large emergency contracts for 
explosives and other munitions for the Allies 
excited the glib tongues of not a few rainbow- 
chasers. Chemistry and chemical industry 
acquired in consequence some prominence in 
the gossip of certain circles where finance is 
the primal topic of conversation. This was 
after the war began, but before we had been 
drawn into it. 

The Government laboratories had _in- 
formed the people as to food adulteration; 
municipalities had provided pure drinking 
water and realized the necessity for sewage 
disposal. The medical profession had dissem- 
inated chemical knowledge in teaching means 
for prevention of disease and ways for curing 
bodily disorders, as by diet, for example. 
Universities, colleges, and schools were 
teaching chemistry, more or less attractively, 
but our people as a whole continued to look 
upon chemistry as a kind of necromancy, and 
failed to grasp its real significance in life and 
general welfare. 

We got coal-tar dyes and optical glass 
from Germany, as the German had special- 
ized in these. We got potash salts for the 
soil from Germany, because that country was 
blessed by nature with rich deposits and they 
were easily available. Interruption in ship- 
ping cut off these supplies, and then the peo- 
ple in general criticized the American. chem- 
ist; forgot or never knew what he had done, 
but they waked up to the importance of the 
chemical industry. 


What We Did Before the War 


American chemical industry of no mean 
proportions existed before the war. Far- 
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sighted industrialists in the United States 
have for some time appreciated the utility of 
chemistry and its researches. They. have 
built up large industries and made fortunes 
as a result. The industry operated on the 
normal working basis of the American mind, 
which is a tonnage basis. Only a few in- 
stances need be cited: For example, in pe- 
troleum refining we led the world; we pro- 
duced 90 per cent. of the metallic aluminum, 
and by an American process; we refined 60 


per cent. of the copper, by an American-" 


devised electrolytic process; we produced 
more sulphuric acid, a basic chemical (some 
5,000,000 tons per annum) than any other 
nation; and more acid phosphate, some 4,000,- 
000 tons, for fertilizers; we produced more 
caustic soda and chlorine, by American proc- 
esses, which were later adopted by Germany 
and Japan; we produced more cement; we in- 
vented and manufactured graphite, the basis 
of electro-chemistry, and so forth. But, as 
mentioned, we did not produce certain or- 
ganic chemicals to any extent. These, of 
great variety, are usually produced in com- 
paratively small quantities, and involve intri- 
cate processes. Some of the reasons why we 
were not very active in this field and why 
we were not in the bottom of a mirific black 
hole are mentioned in this article. 

We produced window, plate, and bottle 
glass on a big scale, but relied upon Europe, 
primarily Germany, for optical glass and 
chemical glassware. We still rely, for that 


matter, upon England for fabricated quartz. 


Expansion of the Industry in 1917-18 


When the United States entered the war 
the preachings of patriotic chemists as to the 
necessity of our becoming a self-contained 
nation came nearer realization. Chemicals 
essential to winning the war were made on a 
grand scale. The capacity of plants produc- 
ing familiar materials was increased. Nitric 
acid production, synthetic from the air by va- 
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rious processes, was pushed up to nearly a 
million tons a year. The production of sul- 
phuric acid reached 7,000,000 tons in 1918. 
Both are essential in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and dyes. Plants for producing new 
materials went into operation like magic. 
Natural waterfalls were hitched up, great 
streams were harnessed, by-product coke 
ovens were caused to produce more and more 
of the raw materials, wasted sawdust be- 
came industrial alcohol, and other things 
which play a big part in the grim business 
of making war were created almost over- 
night. Optical glass of the finest quality and 
chemical glassware, equal to or superior to 
any other, are made here. Dyestuffs and 
medicinal synthetics in value production with- 
in a year jumped from $350,000 to $17,000,- 
000. Within eight months in 1918 approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 went into the American 
chemical industries. All this cost money and 
called for the most devotedly unselfish service. 

Now what is to become of these extra in- 
vestments that were made in the time of 
effort to “see the thing through”? Some ef- 
forts have had to stop. ‘Temporarily they 
cannot participate in the acute competition 
now evident in some instances and inevitable 
later. Sequentially the ‘“war-gas” plants 
(involving about $100,000,000 outlay) were 
rendered latent. Five million dollars as a 
private investment were spent in a kelp, pot- 
ash, acetone.plant, which is now junk. Ad- 
vertisements to sell shop-used chemical ap- 
paratus appear daily. What do these signs 
mean? In seeking an answer it is of funda- 
mental importance to decide, and decide now, 
whether we are io be a self-contained nation, 
which means continuance as a nation of the 
first order. 


Magnitude of the German Operations 


Prior to our entrance into the war, the 
American chemical industry contended with 
several serious difficultics in its development. 
One of these was suspected by individuals 
and corporations in special instances, but the 
whole stupendous activity opposing it was 
not known until the joint investigations of 
our Alien Property Custod‘an and the De- 
partment of Justice brought together the va- 
rious threads which exposed the enormous 
German organization and its insidious modes 
of operation. The procedure is now known, 
and steps to overcome the difficulties have 
been taken. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
who had special charge of this work for the 
Alien Property Custodian, has so aptly ex- 


pressed one phase of the operations that we 
quote his words: “We instantly saw that 
the whole industry was permeated with Ger- 
man influence, that German chemists were 
ubiquitous, and that the myth of their supe- 
riority had been so industriously propagated 
that it had become almost an article of Amer- 
ican business faith. Most people (especially 
those who knew nothing about it) thought 
that nothing chemically good could come out 
of any other country than Germany.” Again, 
“Hun methods in business were like Hun 
methods in war. Either could be deduced 
from the other; and neither knew any limit 
of decency or self-respect.” 

The German chemical industry was highly 
organized into gigantic government-aided 
combinations, which eventually became one 
combination, whose purpose apparently was 
the consummation of the joint aims of its 
parts, namely, to monopolize the chemical, 
and dependent, industries of the world. First 
six great companies combined to form two 
greater organizations, three in each, two 
smaller independent companies being left out. 
Then a combination of all eight was brought 
about, thus nationalizing the German chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical industry. All of 
them, except one located in Berlin, were con- 
centrated in a narrow strip of territory along 
the Rhine or its tributaries. The profits 
were pooled; each had the benefit of the 
other’s researches and experience; the same 
products were manufactured in two or more 
factories to stimulate competition production, 
and were marketed under their respective 
names, by agreement, to delude outsiders; 
and, in order to circumvent tariff obstacles 
in other countries, materials were produced 
by cleverly organized companies in foreign 
lands by common action at common expense. 
By stock manipulation and other means the 
joint cartel reached a capitalization of 
$400,000,000. 

The scheme was deep in conception. The 
works, if not actually producing explosives 
and other munitions, could readily be con- 
verted into factories for such purposes. All 
fitted into the German military program, 
hence had full government protection and 
support. Many researches, seemingly harm- 
less in themselves and apparently intended 
for the welfare of the world, were supported 
by these chemical industries; the reports 
thereon were widely published. After the 
war should have been won by Germany, the 
mechanism was so devised that the enormous 
engines of commercial warfare were ready 
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to sweep all competition aside and give Ger- 
many control of the world’s trade. Infor- 
mation is at hand showing that these facto- 
ries are quite intact and ready for business, 
when it is again allowed. In fact, the plan 
is emphasized in an editorial by Professor 
Bechhold, which appeared as late as Novem- 
ber 30, 1918, in Die Umschau. From this 


it is pertinent to quote the following: 


Germany will require highly trained engineers, 
chemists, electricians, skilled mechanics, and ar- 
tificers, and, in order that her needs in these di- 
rections may be suitably met, she will further 
require first-class teachers, first-class training 
institutions, and research laboratories, as well as 
colleges. These matters are of such overwhelm- 
ing importance that they must not be permitted 
to become a class or caste question; at the pres- 
ent time already the intellectual men in Germany 
are combining forces in various directions: this 
is so in the case of the technical man and the 
academician, as well as in that of the artificer 
and the university professor. 

Germans Took Advantage of Our Patent 


Laws 


The purpose of this article does not admit 
a discussion of the many and interesting de- 
tails involved in the German program. Just 
sufficient of what was developed during 
forty years will be referred to for illus- 
tration. 

Elaborate research laboratories were 
manned with excellently trained investiga- 
tors. University and technological institute 
professors were retained, so their researches 
offering patent possibilities came promptly 
under the eye of vigilant patent attorneys 
employed by these companies. Thousands of 
patents were obtained in Germany and else- 
where. In the United States alone they ob- 
tained thousands of patents, many of them 
being “product” patents. More patentable 
inventions in the field of organic chemistry 
(coal-tar dyes and synthetic medicinals) 
were made by the Germans than by the 
chemists in any other nation. 

There was little or no effort on the part 
of the Germans to manufacture these articles 
in the United States. Our patent laws 
(which need revising and whose discussion 
would require many pages) do not require 
working for the continued operation of a 
patent. The Germans, taking advantage of 
this, secured and held patents here in order 
to prevent the formation of American dye 
and synthetic remedy industries and to make 
it impossible to import the same from other 
countries. They had no fear of us. There 
might be ‘some competition from Switzer- 
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land, France, and England, but their pro- 
gram was so carefully worked out that in 
1914 Germany was supplying approximately 
90 per cent. of the world’s demands for 
dyestuffs. 


The Dye Industry 


Withal the volume of the dyestuff business 
per se was not great. We imported dyes in 
value of about $12,000,000 per annum from 
Germany. A little dye goes a long way. 
The amount of dye actually used on a suit 
of clothes or a dress is insignificant in the 
total cost of the garment, but of great sig- 
nificance in computing the value to the pur- 
chaser or wearer. ‘This comparatively small 
business in volume affected the whole textile 
business of this country, reaching even the 
cotton grower, as well as the leather, paint, 
paper, printing, and other industries, or in 
figures about two and one-half billions of 
dollars per annum. 

Sole agencies (about five) were established 
in this country. Some little manufacturing 
was allowed them, using intermediates from 
Germany, but the permits were tied up with 
what is known as the “full-line forcing” 
process. Dyes were indispensable to the tex- 
tile manufacturer. These were not supplied, 
however, unless the buyers bought their other 
supplies as well from the German manu- 
facturers. Buyers were bribed. Propa- 
ganda, purchased, in department stores dis- 
crediting goods dyed with other than of Ger- 
man origin was familiar. Even the dyers 
were bribed to dilute the dyes or alter the 
procedure with American product so that the 
goods did not wear well. These are only a 
few of the facts, all of which are now mat- 
ters of record. 

Some 1200 of these patents owned by the 
Bayer Company were sold along with their 
American works by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to a well-established chemical com- 
pany of the United States. But this did not 
strike the root of the evil. 


German Patents Taken over by Uncle Sam 


The ‘Trading-with-the-Enemy Act, as 
amended last November, gave an opportu- 
nity to remove a colossal obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the American dye-stuff indus- 
try. This amendment allowed the taking 
over of German patents. Accordingly, after 
consultation with all the associations and va- 
rious American interests involved, a strong 
financial corporation, known as the Chemical 
Foundation, was organized for the purpose 
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of Americanizing the chemical industry, pre- 
viously throttled, “for the exclusion or elimi- 
nation of alien interests hostile or detrimental 
to the said industries, and for the advance- 
ment of chemical and allied science and in- 
dustry in the United States.” By Executive 
Order some 4500 German-owned chemical 
patents were sold to the Foundation. 

The stock is owned by numerous chemical 
interests of the United States, no one inter- 
est being allowed to hold more than a very 
small percentage of the stock. The voting 
stock has been placed in a voting trust com- 
posed of five well-known gentlemen of un- 
questionable integrity. The officers also are 
gentlemen of recognized ability and without 
connection with any chemical interests. Li- 
censes are to be allowed under the patents. 
Dividends are limited to 6 per cent. Excess 
profits are to be used for research and to as- 
sist in further development of chemical in- 
dustry. ‘The new institution promises an 
incalculable benefit not only to the dye and 
chemical industries, but to the whole Amer- 
ican manufacturing world.” Given five 
years’ freedom from the former German 
domination, American dye-industry can hold 
its own. Such a statement, which means 
that the United States, within a few years, 
may accomplish what Germany did in forty, 
smacks somewhat of the sophomoric, but 
compared to what was done in even less time 
in developing our army and all that went 
with it, including the mistakes, it is not an 
unwise prophecy at all. 

Five large American companies have come 
together in the National Aniline and Color 
Company, with a paid-up capital of $20,000,- 
000. It is now producing colors in such 
quantities that the exports equal in value the 
former total imports of dyes from Germany. 
The DuPont Company has already directed 
the activities of several hundred of its re- 
search chemists from the field of explosives to 
dye and synthetic drug manufacture. The 
Eastman Kodak Company is already produ- 
cing special colors and a considerable number 
of the unusual organic chemicals formerly 
coming only from Germany. Plans are well 
under way for the establishment of the most 
elaborate pharmacological and biological re- 
search station (involving $10,000,000) to 
prove out the medicinal and other values of 
products from all American research labora- 
tories. There is good reason for optimism, 
but these are associated with several serious 
factors which demand most earnest attention 
and prompt protective action. 


Waste of American Resources 


We were, and are still, for that matter, 
wasting untold wealth in the luxuriant en- 
joyment of our abundant natural resources. 
The wastes incident to the production of 
one good piece of lumber are many times 
more valuable. The utilization of our coal 
dumps and mine wastes, in conjunction with 
a few dams to increase hydro-electric power, 
would release the necessary fuel for ocean 
transportation, supply energy to run our fac- 
tories, and keep us warm in the winter. Our 
soils must be better fertilized. We average 
14 bushels of wheat per acre, while Europe 
secures 30 bushels. 


An Improved “Anti-Dumping” Law 


We must revert to the German’s methods 
to grasp the full significance of one of his 
practices, and determine means for prevent- 
ing its future operation. The facts have been 
most carefully studied by the United States 
Tariff Commission, especially by Mr. W. S. 
Culbertson, and a legislative remedy has been 
proposed. This in brief calls for the en- 
actment of a more effective “anti-dumping” 
law, involving not only criminal prosecution 
where possible, but supplemented by authori- 
zation to the President “to levy by proclama- 
tion additional duties on goods which are 
being systematically dumped into the United 
States, or to prohibit their importation, in 
case he has reason to believe (being advised 
by the Federal Trade Commission) that the 
result will be to injure, destroy, or prevent 
the establishment of an American Industry.” 

By “dumping” is meant selling in a for- 
eign country at a price abroad below the 
prevailing price at home, often without any 
consideration of cost. Chemicals selling at 
7% cents per pound in Germany have been 
delivered in the United States for 3% cents. 
The responsibility for this adjustment of our 
industries in peace time is squarely up to 
Congress. 


German University Methods 


Again we revert to German practice to 
draw attention to what must be done simply 
as a safeguard for ourselves. Insidious in- 
ducements—for example, easy qualification 
for admission and less severe examination for 
the doctors’ degree—were employed to at- 
tract advanced students from other countries 
to German universities. Not only was valu- 
able and intelligent assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of the researches thus obtained, but the 
spirit of the instruction given—for example, 
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crediting German investigators with all real 
contributions and with scant recognition of 
those of other lands—was so inculcated that 
the new doctors of philosophy returned home 
imbued with the idea that the German chem- 
ists were “the only pebbles on the beach.” 
Our universities and schools of technology 
saw through this and contended against this 
propaganda for a dozen years before we en- 
tered the war. 

Progress was making; schools for chemical 
engineering all over the country were spring- 
ing up; established schools, like the Institute 
of Technology in Boston, Columbia, Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Kansas, and 
Throop and Rice Institutes were stabilizing ; 
the American Chemical Society grew to be 
the largest chemical society in the world 
and was bringing the banker and chemical 
technologist closer to an understanding; the 
Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh was prose- 
cuting nearly 100 technical research problems 
for various commercial interests; the re- 
search laboratories of such companies as the 
General Electric, General Chemical, Du- 
Pont, Standard Oil and Eastman Kodak 
were being extended. Scholarships and fel- 
lowships were increasing in number. But 
the spell of “Made-in-Germany” for pre- 
cision instruments, special chemicals, and 
glassware still dominated in our colleges and 
universities. 


Four Thousand American Chemists in War 
Service 


Now, however, the slogan is “America for 
Americans.”’ Over 4000 American chemists 
put on the uniform of the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the United States Army and 
Navy. Some 16,000 chemists in America 
are recorded and card-catalogued. Of these 
about 13,000 are now members of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Our Society has 
expelled all German members, including 
three honorary members. One of these was 
at the head of the diabolical poison-gas di- 
vision of the German army. ‘The other two, 
by acquiescence, if not otherwise, had ap- 
proved the Hun program in peace and his 
shameful practises in prosecuting the war. 

At the Buffalo meeting of the American 
Chemical Society last April, it was voted to 
request Congress to revoke the law under 
which American institutions were permitted 
to import chemicals and apparatus (practi- 
cally all from Germany) duty-free. This 
was not a movement on the part of the in- 
dustrial chemists, for some professors, who 


formerly imported considerable quantities of 
German chemicals and apparatus, urged offi- 
cial action in confirmation of what they had 
been doing voluntarily. It is only right 
that the institutions of learning and research 
encourage and support home industry. In 
turn the industries are giving to the universi- 
ties and colleges and will give even more. 

Since the signing of the Armistice over 100 
new scholarships in chemistry have been 
founded, and more are soon to be announced. 
These scholarships are to go to young men 
and women to insure their advanced training 
not alone in chemical technology but “pure” 
chemistry. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
appropriated $500,000 for research “‘fellow- 
ships,” paying from $1500 to $3000 a year 
to especially talented graduates who have 
already secured the doctor’s degree. They 
are to pursue investigations free from any 
likely industrial application. It is absolutely 
necessary to provide for pure research, as it 
is so closely related to the applied, and it is 
of even more importance to supply inspiring 
teachers. The industries are drawing heav- 
ily upon the teaching forces. The institu- 
tions of learning must be allowed to pay 
their professors larger salaries. Special in- 
dustries have helped and others must help 
more, but the Nation and States must also 
come forward in adequate endowment of re- 
search for codperative benefit. 

As this is written on the fourth anniver- 
sary of the wanton and ruthless destruction 
of the Lusitania, “Der Tag,” when German 
delegates are handed the terms for peace, 
thoughts of the use and abuse of the fruits 
of chemical research crowd so fast that one 
finds restraint difficult. Things already ac- 
complished are numerous; the possibilities are 
enormous; and the prospect is promising, 
provided we fully realize the emergency. 
During the last five years the social struc- 
ture of the world has been deranged beyond 
full conception by any one mind. The chem- 
ist and chemical industry have had thrust 
upon them responsibilities they may have 
long wished for in our country. As Presi- 
dent W. H. Nichols, of the Chemical So- 
ciety, a man of vision, power, and extraordi- 
nary success in every way, has said, “He has 
not failed hitherto; he will not fail in per- 
forming his unique and absolutely essential 
part in solving the problems facing the 
world,” and, the writer may add, the vital 
problems of adjustment in the economic life 
and human welfare of his own American 
people especially. 
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WHY THE NATION SUPPORTS 
THE BOY SCOUTS 


BY HAROLD HORNE 


HE nation-wide campaign for one mil- 

lion associate members which is being 
conducted this month for the Boy Scouts of 
America by a Citizens’ National Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. G. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
brings this movement before the public eye 
more prominently, perhaps, than it has ever 
been brought before. 

Ostensibly, the campaign is a drive for 
members. 

In reality, it is a seven-day demonstration 
of gratitude in appreciation of the remark- 
able achievements of the Boy Scouts of 
America during the war, for the men behind 
it are determined that the work of the 
Scouts shall not pass unnoticed, that the peo- 
ple shall know what this army of “mere 
boys” did for the nation during one of its 
gravest emergencies. 

When we first entered the war, the Boy 
Scouts of America, including its “reserve 
corps” of ex-Scouts who had passed beyond 
the scouting age, comprised an organization 
almost twice as large as that of the Army, 
Marine Corps and Navy combined. 

From a standpoint of fighting strength, 
this, of course, meant little to the nation, 
for our democracy happily excludes boys 
from participating in the bloody, though 
necessary, work of warfare. 

From the standpoint of an auxiliary or- 
ganization, a second line of defense, if you 
will, a home army that could be relied upon 
to perform essential work that might other- 
wise be done by men of fighting age, the 
movement presented possibilities. 

But the word “boy” was a_ bugaboo. 
“Boys,” as most of us knew them before the 
war, were but playfellows of to-day, what- 
ever they might be to-morrow. It would 
be folly to entrust them with real responsi- 
bilities, and more than folly to place in their 
hands tasks on which the lives of our fight- 
ing men might depend. 

So, for a while, the offers of Chief Execu- 
tive James E. West to various departments 
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THE PEACE CRY OF THE BOY SCOUTS: “THE WAR IS 
OVER, BUT OUR WORK IS NOT!” 


at Washington went begging for adequate 
recognition. It is true, a number of war 
agencies took advantage of the availability 
of the Scouts by having them serve as ushers, 
messengers, and in other capacities, where 
the main qualifications were a pair of nimble 
legs. 

But the big things—the Liberty Loans, 
the work of actual defense, food production, 
the things that were national in scope, that 
called for hard work and real sacrifices— 
these were the things the Scouts really 
wanted a chance to do. 

Of course the helmsmen at the head of 
the great departments in Washington were 
a little hesitant in calling upon the Scouts 
to perform what they were wont to regard 
as “man’s size jobs.” But thanks to James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, and Presi- 
dent Colin H. Livingston of the National 
Council, the trepidation was soon allayed, 
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In addition to the war 
loans, the Scouts also sold ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 
worth of War Savings 
Stamps, located 20,758,660 
board feet of black walnut 
for the War Department, 
collected over 100 carloads 
of fruit-pits (enough to fur- 
nish the necessary chemicals 
for over half a million gas- 
masks), planted and culti- 
vated over 12,000 war gar- 
dens and distributed over 
30,000,000 pieces of litera- 
ture for the Government and 
various war agencies. 








SCOUTS TAKING A TREE CENSUS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


the administration was “sold”? on the po- 
tentialities of the Scouts and the call for big 
national service went out to thousands of 
troops and leaders throughout the country. 

The Scouts rose en masse; there was no 
hitch, no delay. True to their slogan, they 
were “prepared.” Job after job was 
“tackled” and each seen through to success- 
ful completion. Even Washington was 
amazed, for the Scouts were making history 
that dealt in stupendous figures, in astonish- 
ing deeds. 

The Scouts’ “War Record” 

Let us briefly summarize their war 
achievements: 

In the first four Liberty Loans, as ‘“Glean- 
ers after the Reapers,” they secured close to 
2,000,000 subscriptions, totalling over $300- 
000,000. This accomplishment, great as it 
is intrinsically, stands out all the more amaz- 
ing in the light of the doubly difficult task to 
which the Scouts were put in this connection. 
They were asked to comb the ground after it 
had already been thoroughly covered by adult 
solicitors, so, what they got, were the “leav- 
ings” or subscriptions that might never have 
been secured. It is said that there are about 
10,000,000 boys of scouting age in this 
country to-day. About 400,000 took part in 
the first four drives. This means that one 
twenty-fifth of the total boyhood partici- 
pated. Hence, an interesting though some- 
what hypothetical conclusion follows: 

If all the boys of scouting age in this coun- 
try had taken part in the first four Liberty 
loans, they would have multiplied the actual 
result twenty-five times, or sold $7,500,000,- 
000 worth of bonds. This exceeds the first 
two bond issues combined! " 


Of course, the bulk of 
their work could hardly be 
interpreted in terms of figures. Yet the en- 
thusiastic front put up by the boys in all 
they were asked to do, their services in be- 
half of the Red Cross, the United War 
Work Drive and other war agencies, en- 
deared these Scouts to the thousands of 
workers who came in contact with them, and 
brought forth a commendation of the move- 
ment, that, unfortunately, was lost during 
the heat of the times, but is just beginning to 
come to light. 

The heart of the boy is a simple thing, yet 
well-nigh unfathomable despite its simplic- 
ity. Few men have sounded it as thoroughly 
as has the Chief Scout Executive, James EF. 
West, who has been with scouting since its 
inception in this country in 1910. In the 
war-achievements of the Scouts he sees far 
more than the historical record they have 
made, as enviable as it is. 


How They Found the Black Wainut 


After all [says this big-hearted man], it is 
not the vast amount of work done by Scouts in 
support of the Government during the war that 
gives most cause for gratification in their splendid 
record; it is rather the intensive educational ef- 
fects of such service. The permanent impression 
made upon the lives of these boys will prove a 
benefit to the nation itself fully equal to if not 
indeed greater than the benefits conferred by their 
deeds. 

These Scouts have now learned more about 
their country and its economic needs, it is safe 
to say, than ordinarily would have been possible 
up to the time they became men. They have felt 
themselves to be a part of the country; a part 
of its Government. They have found out that 
in a very real way they belong to this country, 
and this country belongs to them. That is 
Americanization. 

Take as an example their efforts to locate 
standing black walnut. The War Department 
had become desperate over the failure of the 
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supply of this wood necessary in the manufac- 
ture of aeroplanes. The situation was acute, and 
the authorities turned to the Boy Scouts for help. 
They reasoned that if anybody could search out 
and find standing walnut it would be Scouts, be- 
cause of their training in woodcraft and in ob- 
servation, plus their patriotic zeal. So they were 
asked to save the situation for the Government. 

The Secretary of War acknowledged with 
gratitude that the result was the location of 20,- 
758,660 board feet of standing walnut, equal to 
5200 carloads. The Government’s confidence in 
the Scouts was fully justified. The knowledge 
that such an important responsibility had been 
reposed in them, and the consciousness that they 
had met the emergency like men, cannot help but 
steady those boys and give them a lasting am- 
bition to shoulder responsible tasks and perform 
them well. 

Again in the form of service in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns described as “Gleaners after 
Reapers,” Scouts realized that their Government 
was looking to them to do a difficult thing and 
do it well. The easy way, the natural way, was 
to jump into the campaigns in advance of the 
dates set for them to start and pile up promises 
from friends and relatives to save up their sub- 
scriptions for the Scout salesmen, and thus by 
making a big showing gain public applause and 
a coveted medal. 

But upon the Scouts was put the simply Hercu- 
lean task of repressing that natural impulse, and 
holding themselves in reserve until all other 
agencies had been given a fair chance to sell the 
issues, and then to go into a field already thor- 
oughly reaped and glean what had been over- 
looked. This tested both the patriotism and the 
mettle of the Scouts to a remarkable degree. 
Above all, it taught them the valuable lesson 
that only genuine service is worthy of a genuine 
medal and of genuine applause. 

I am sure that boys who have kept step with 
their leaders during this historical period have 
advanced materially in their sense of personal 
responsibility and in their understanding of what 
it means to be a good citizen. They have been 
thoroughly prepared for citizenship by the best 
method of education, which is “learning by do- 
ing.” 


Methods and Objects of Scout Training 


“Learning by doing.” Therein lies’ the 
secret of Scouting’s success. It is a game 
to the boy who is in it, a huge, splendidly 
organized game, with all the fine zest of com- 
petition, the finer zest of co-operation, the 
keen testing of mind and muscle, the essential 
good sportsmanship of a football game. Only 
instead of just piling up a score, instead of 
winning for the sake of victory itself, it is 
constructive, progressive. It gets some- 
where. 

It teaches without resorting to the didac- 
tic, that, after all, life can be lived so much 
more happily if one is in possession of the 
fundamental virtues which lead to successful 
manhood. Hence, the Scout is taught, by a 
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PUTTING UP RED CROSS POSTERS 


system of doing, to be trustworthy, loyal, 
helpful and friendly; courteous, kind, obe- 
dient and cheerful; thrifty, brave, clean and 
reverent. 

Scouting doesn’t booh the gang idea away! 
It encourages it, but, instead of having the 
place of congregation on a street corner, it 
takes the boys out into the country, and says, 
“Here! now play to your heart’s content!” 
But it doesn’t merely say that and then leave 
the boy alone! 

It is too scientific for that! 

It gives him a leader, a clean, able-bodied, 
well-trained, public-spirited sort of man, 
who holds himself responsible for the morale 
of his troop as a whole as well as its individ- 
ual members. Remembering that Scouting 
is always an outdoor game, he sets up a 
friendly rivalry among his boys, a rivalry that 
has for its end and aim achievement, and it 
is not long before the Scout feels that the 
best way to achieve is to learn, and the best 
way to learn is to actually put into practice 
what his handbook teaches him to do. 

_Scouting also apprec‘ates that a boy must 
be encouraged and helped. Hence, it sup- 
plies him with an adviser, who supplements 
the general leadership of the scoutmasters. 
This adviser may be a specialist in signaling, 
or a physician who helps him in first aid, or 
a practical mariner who aids him in seaman- 
ship. He may follow one of a hundred 
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professions, each fitting in with some subject 
included in the Scout program. 

Just as the leaders themselves are chosen 
with the most painstaking care, so the spe- 
cialist must prove to a competent body of 
men that he is qualified to teach and direct 
in his own field. 

So, supplied with leadership, the boy is also 
given an incentive, a tangible bit of recogni- 
tion that tells him when he has arrived. This 
is in the form of a badge, which he can ac- 
quire only after passing an examination and 
proving to his superiors that he is qualified 
in the subject in question. 

And every badge is a sign of a deed. To 
the boy, it means but one thing, “You tackled 
a job, Scout, and put it over the top!” 

One need never dread for the future of 
the nation if its destinies are placed on the 
shoulders of boys who, Americans all, love 
their country ; whose actions are constructive, 
who are fearless, brave and true; who are 
brought up to serve—and serve well. — 

“Scouting,” as President Colin H. Liv- 
ingston says, “is non-sectarian, though its 
ideals are in accord with those of the modern 
church and it is based upon a pledged allegi- 
ance to the service of God, the brotherhood 
of man. 

“Scouting is democratic. It aims not to 
run every boy into one groove, but to help 
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each develop into the fullest manhood of 
which he is capable, an individual in the 
highest sense of the word, with recognized 
responsibility to himself and society. Scout- 
ing is democratic also in that it knows no 
bounds of class or creed or race. It speaks 
the universal language of world boyhood. 
It is the great melting pot of American 
youth.” 


The President’s Proclamation 


It is such a movement that President 
Wilson, in a proclamation issued from the 
White House, calls upon the people to sup- 
port. “The Boy Scouts,” he points out, 
“have not only demonstrated their worth to 
the nation, but have also materially contrib- 
uted to a deeper appreciation by the Ameri- 
can people of the higher conception of pa- 
triotism and good citizenship. The Boy 
Scout Movement should not only be pre- 
served but strengthened. It deserves the 
support of all public-spirited citizens.” 

After designating the period from June 8 
to Flag Day, June 14, as “Boy Scout Week,” 
he asks all who are eligible to enroll as Scout 
leaders, to become associate members, and 
declares that “anything that is done to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be a genuine contribution to 
the welfare of the nation.” 
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the visitors from the time they entered until they left the grounds. 


Government’s policy of secrecy) 


SCOUT GUARDS AT THE EXPERIMENTAL AVIATION FIELD, DAYTON, OHIO 

(The Scout Patrol, shown in this picture, was entrusted with important secret work during the war. : 
of these Scouts to see that drivers of teams, messengers and others entering the Dayton Aviation Field, 
The Scouts would mount the wagons, sit beside the drivers, and keep close watch over 
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NATURAL HISTORY SCOUTS OF NEW YORK CITY 
(Part of the Natural History Troop of Boy Scouts, at the entrance to the American Museum of Natural History, 
where the troop meets) 


BOY SCOUTS AS NATURALISTS 


BY GEORGE GLADDEN 


(Deputy Commissioner, Manhattan Council, Boy Scouts of America, and Chief 
Guide of the Natural History Troop) 


I hearing get who had but ears, 
- And sight, who had but eyes before. 


ROWN-UPS have been known not to 

understand immediately the precise im- 
port of this expression of Henry David 
Thoreau, perhaps because they had never 
actually experienced the psychological change 
here somewhat subtly described. Certainly, 
an astonishing number of persons having ears 
hear not, and having eyes see not, neither 
do they understand, whether they are in the 
woods or elsewhere. 

Wherefore,- it was gratifying to observe 
the prompt comprehension of the philosopher- 
naturalist’s meaning, by the lads who form 
the Natural History Troop of the Boy 
Scouts of America, when the couplet was 
suggested for the troop’s motto. Indeed, 
more than one of them had been heard to 
express, in his boyish way, the same thought 
in commenting on the results of the troop’s 
hikes. As one of them succinctly put it: 
“I’m seeing more all the time, because I’m 
learning more all the time.” 

The troop had its small beginnings about 
a year ago in a series of informal talks about 
birds, to a few of the regular Scout troops 
identified with the Manhattan Council of 


the general organization of the Boy Scouts of 
America—this council being composed of the 
Scouts who live in Manhattan Borough of 
New York City. These talks were followed 
by occasional “bird hikes,” chiefly in the 
region about Van Cortlandt Park, which lies 
at the northern end of the city; and in the 
country adjacent to Camp Spencer, the regu- 
lar summer camp of the Scouts near Bear 
Mountain, in Rockland County, N. Y. 
Then came the suggestion from Mr. G. 
Henry Nesslage, Scout Executive of Man- 
hattan Council, that the Scouts who had 
shown interest in this field study of orni- 
thology, be organized into a special troop, 
which should become identified with the 
American Museum of Natural History, an 
institution of which New Yorkers are justly 
proud, and all other Americans should be. 
That the officials of the Museum were favor- 


‘able to this proposal may be inferred from 


the fact that Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the trustees, agreed to permit 
the troop to hold bi-weekly meetings in one 
of the assembly halls of the museum building, 
and placed at its disposal all of the collections 
which are under the direct charge of the 
Educational Department. Furthermore, a 
definite program is to be formulated under 
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YOUNG HERPETOLOGISTS 


(Members of this troop must identify and handle two 
harmless snakes) 


which the members of the troop will hold 
themselves ‘in readiness to be of direct and 
practical service to the museum in certain 
specified ways, such as the following: 


(a) In acting as guides to bring blind persons 
to the museum building on the occasion of lec- 
tures or entertainments for them, and taking them 
home again; 

(b) In acting as guides to explain to visitors 
certain exhibits in the museum, with which the 
scouts become familiar as a result of their field 
work in natural history; 

(c) In supplying and preparing material to be 
used in teaching natural history to blind children; 

(d) In collecting material for the School Na- 
ture League, under the direction of the museum’s 
Educational Department, and 

(e) In preparing and repairing natural history 
specimens now in the possession of the museum, 
so that they will be suitable for use in the public 
schools. 


Having obtained this substantial — and 
most gratifying—recognition, the troop pro- 
ceeded to organize formally (on March 29, 
1919), by adopting a constitution and by- 
laws, from which the following excerpts may 
prove informing as to the general objects of 
the troop, and the specific work in the field 
expected of its members: 


ARTICLE I—The name of this Troop shall 
be “The Natural History Troop of Manhattan 
Council, Boy Scouts of America.” 

ARTICLE II—Its objects shall be: 


(1) The study —especially in the hihem ie 


means of observation and photography, of na- 
tural history and plant life. 
(2) The conservation of useful or harmless 


wild life and plant life. 
(3) Codperation in the educational work of the 


American Museum of Natural History and similar 
institutions. 

ARTICLE VII—The members of this Troop 
shall be divided into four Tribes, as follows: 

(1) THE CHIPMUNK TRIBE—Any member 
in good standing of a troop included in Manhat- 
tan Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

(2) THE RABBIT TRIBE—Any scout of Ten- 
derfoot (or higher) grade who is a member in 
good standing of Manhattan Council, and who 
can 

(A) Identify in the field twenty-five species of 
native wild birds and describe the conspicuous 
color markings, diet, and habits of each, and the 
nest and eggs of five such species. 

(B) Identify in the field three species of native 
wild mammals, and describe the color, habits, 
habitat and diet of each. 

(C) Identify in the field four kinds of trees— 
two hard-wood and two soft-wood. 

(3) THE RED FOX TRIBE—Any scout of 
Second Class (or higher) grade, who can 

(A) Identify in the field fifty species of native 
birds, and give the particulars concerning ten 
such species as enumerated in Test A for Rabbit 
Scout. 

(B) Identify in the field six species of insects, 
and tell whether they are useful or harmful, and 
why. 

(C) Identify in the field six kinds of trees 
(three hard-wood and three soft-wood), three 
kinds of shrubs, and twelve wild flowers. 

(4) THE BEAVER TRIBE—Any scout of 
First Class (or higher) grade, who can 

(A) Identify in the field 100 species of native 
wild birds, and give the particulars concerning 
twenty-five of them as enumerated in Test A for 
Rabbit Scout. 

(B) Identify twenty kinds of trees (twelve 
hard-wood and eight soft-wood), six shrubs and 
fifteen wild flowers. 

(C) Identify ten species of native wild mam- 

















A LESSON IN TRACKING 


(The Chief Guide explaining a rabbit track on one of 
the trails to the camp) 
































BOY SCOUTS AS NATURALISTS 


mals, and give the further particulars concerning 
them required by Test B for Rabbit Scout. 

(D) Take, in the field, develop and print, 
without assistance, one recognizable photograph 
of a wild mammal, and five of any different wild 
birds (two to be shown incubating), excepting the 
English sparrow and the starling. 


(E) Identify and handle two harmless wild 
snakes; and describe two species of 
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used were standing dead chestruts (killed by 
the blight which swept through this region 
seven or eight years ago) and some of the 
larger trunks have been estimated to weigh 
from 700 to 1000 pounds. 

Once the laborious work of building the 
cabin is done, what the boys look forward 
to most eagerly as play—which, 





rattlesnake, and the copperhead and 
water moccasin, and describe the 
method of treatment for the bite of 
a venomous snake. 


At the time of this writing, 
the troop is hard at work build- 
ing a log cabin for a permanent 
camp, on a wooden ridge over- 
looking the reservoir which fur- 
nishes most of the water supply 
for the city of Yonkers, in West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

All of the logs (which are 
24 feet, 3 inches long, for the 
sides, and 16 feet, 4 inches long, 
for the ends of the cabin) are 
being cut, hauled, nocked and 
put in place by the scouts. —Two 
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however, will be careful natural 
history field work—will begin. 
‘It is my personal belief that this 
kind of effort is invaluable men- 
tal and moral training for boys. 
Mere physical training is pro- 
vided by many of the scout 
activities, and is properly con- 
sidered a very itnportant feature 
of scouting. Mental drill is 
also the purpose of much of the 
scouting program and undoubt- 
edly has the desired result. 

But serious field work in nat- 
ural history produces distinct 
and peculiarly beneficial effects, 
in that it develops and sharpens 
the powers of observation and 








cross-cut saws, a buck-saw and 
the small belt axes carried by 
the scouts, are the only tools 
used in felling and trimming 
the trees, and nocking the logs. Hauling the 
logs to the cabin, often from a distange of 
a hundred yards or more, and frequently up 
a steep hill or over rough ground, is accom- 
plished with a block and tackle, actuated by 
boyish muscle and grit. Most of the trees 


A SCOUT PLACING A BIRD- 
HOUSE IN A TREE NEAR 
THE CAMP 


deductive reasoning, and at the 
same time inculcates respect for 
accuracy and precision of state- 
ment. The very plain evidences 
of the growth of this tendency to be cautious 
and patient and sincere and to report only 
what has been certainly and clearly seen and 
comprehended, are the most gratifying re- 
wards that come to a worker in this par- 
ticular field. 

















BUILDERS OF “CAMP WOODCHUCK” 
(All the work of cutting, trimming, and placing these big logs was done by the Scouts) 
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CHILD LABOR—NOW 


BY RAYMOND G. FULLER 
(Managing Editor of the American Child, formerly the Child-Labor Bulletin) 


HILD-LABOR reform, in respect to 

its definite, immediate tasks and its 
breadth of program, is entering upon a new 
and interesting period of its history—more- 
over, its proponents are talking in a language 
which, though it was employed to some ex- 
tent before the war, had not the appeal and 
potency that it has to-day, but which is now 
‘the natural and fitting and most convincing 
language to use. This is the language of 
patriotic humanitarianism. 

Largely—but not wholly—the program of 
child-labor reform has been, and remains, 
legislative. Largely—but not wholly—the 
legislative program remains a matter of child- 
labor laws so-called. Of child-labor legisla- 
tion in this narrower sense a distinguished 
economist wrote a few years ago that 
“viewed as a merely negative policy it is not 
of great moment.” He added: “Its real sig- 
nificance is to be judged only in connection 
with the broader social policy of protecting 
and developing all the children of the nation 
to be healthy, intelligent, moral, and efficient 
citizens.” Let it be further said that child- 
labor legislation cannot properly be regarded 
as “a merely negative policy.” It is an es- 
sential part of “the broader social policy of 
protecting and developing all the children 
of the nation,” and it directly affects citizen- 
ship in every one of the aspects named— 
health, intelligence, morality, and efficiency. 


On a Positive Basis 


The war that has just ended has empha- 
sized in the minds of men the positive ele- 
ments of life—of character and conduct. 
The appeal of a negative ethics or a negative 
religion has been weakened, while the appeal 
of a positive ethics or a positive religion has 
been strengthened. In the past the cause of 
social reform has suffered in public apprecia- 
tion because too often it has seemed to be 
merely anti-this and anti-that; and to-day a 
positive message and a constructive program 
are indispensable. 

The time has come when child-labor re- 
form can best be preached and promoted al- 
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‘most wholly on the positive basis—in terms 


of construction rather than destruction, in 
terms of ideals of manhood, womanhood, 
nationhood. For behind the prohibitory pro- 
visions of child-labor laws are the child as 
growing citizen and the nation which this 
generation and the next are building. Child- 
labor laws, therefore, are means to an end— 
an expression of practical, patriotic idealism, 
as well as of pure humanitarianism. 


The Nation’s Need of Man-Power 


The war has enhanced the national con- 
sciousness. There is more national thinking 
and more national idealism—more thought, 
perhaps, of the ideal America. Further, the 
war has popularized the idea of man-power, 
which is conspicuously a national conception. 
That peace has its need of man-power no 
less than war, who can be found to deny? 
America, in time of peace, needs man-power 
not only for purposes of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity, but for the spiritual de- 
velopment of American life—for the further-. 
ance, in particular, of democratic ideals and 
actualities—all told, a man-power of health, 
intelligence, morality, and efficiency. 


A Broader Social Motive 


Again, the war deeply stirred the humane 
impulses of the people, and joined humani- 
tarian to patriotic service. ‘There was mani- 
fested a humanitarianism of human conser- 
vation, a humanitarianism consciously en- 
listed in the service of national ideals and 
national destiny, seeking to conserve and 
develop man-power to great ends. 

The war is over, but peace has only just 
begun; great ends are still to be served and 
measures to be taken—like the abolition of 
child labor—that depend more than ever be- 
fore on a national-minded patriotic-spirited 
humanitarianism, idealistically positive in 
purpose, such as the war has seen and shown. 
In the beginning, the progress of child-labor 
reform depended principally on the human- 
itarianism of pity and tears. It was the 
suffering, the hardship, the cruelty of child 
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labor that roused public interest and concern; 
attention was attracted and sympathy evoked 
by the plight of the individual exploited 
child. 

Before the war, nevertheless, broad social 
considerations and aims, with reference to 
child-labor reform, had been coming into 
prominence and influence; the war has helped 
to invigorate and clarify them by making it 
possible to identify them closely with na- 
tional and patriotic considerations and aims. 
The present emphasis is not only social but 
national ; and the emphasis is placed not only 
on the nationally harmful effects of child 
labor, but on the nationally beneficial effects 
of such public action—including the abolition 
of the child labor—as will ‘develop all the 
children of the nation to be healthy, intelli- 
gent, moral and efficient citizens.” 


From the Standpoint of Education 


The anti-child-labor movement is seen to 
be positive in spirit and mission. It is seen 
to be, in its own right, an educational move- 
ment or at least an important part of an 
educational movement. Child labor is seen 
to be evil because it is not educative—physi- 
cally, intellectually, vocationally, or morally 
—and education, from the national stand- 
point, is seen to be, very largely, the task of 
developing manpower, which is the true basis 
and measure of national prosperity, material 
or spiritual. 

So much for present conceptions and mo- 
tives in child-labor reform. The present con- 
crete program requires such conceptions and 
motives. For the worst abuses, the spec- 
tacular features, connected with the child- 
labor evil, have been eliminated or abated. 
It is true that among the child laborers there 
is still some suffering from excessive, prema- 
ture toil; but, generally speaking, it is not 
a thrilling rescue to be effected, but fairness 
of opportunity to be established for the chil- 
dren’s sake and America’s. Prematurity of 
toil has come to be regarded as less a ques- 
tion of physical hardship than of deprivation 
of play life, which is educational in a variety 
of ways, and of school life, which ought to 
be, to a greater extent than is actually the 
case, educational physically and vocationally. 


The Program in State Legislatures 


Let us turn to the program of child-labor 
reform and briefly indicate its salient features. 
By the recent enactment into law of the 
Pomerene amendment to the federal revenue 
bill, a stop has been put to the employment 


of children under 16 years of age in mines 
or quarries, and of children under 14 years 
of age in mills, canneries, workshops, and 
factories. Children under 16 are not to be 
employed in mills, canneries, workshops, or 
factories more than eight hours a day, more 
than six days a week, or at night. This is 
an excellent measure so far as it goes, and 
it goes about as far as any federal law’ can 
as yet be expected to go; but much has been 
left to State action. 

The federal law applies only to occupa- 
tions in which are found but 15 per cent. of 
the child laborers of America. It affords 
no protection for the infant hawkers of news 
and chewing-gum on our city streets; none 
tor the truck-garden conscripts of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, and 
Maryland; none for the sweating cotton 
pickers of Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas; 
none for the pallid cash and bundle girls in 
our department stores; none for the 90,000 
domestic servants under 16 years of age who 
do the menial drudgery in our American 
homes—none for any of *hese, none for many 
others. One of the mos¢ unfortunate features 
of juvenile employment on farms and on the 
streets is its interference with school work. 

All the common gainful occupations 
should be included in the provisions of State 
child-labor laws. . Poverty exemptions in the 
child-labor laws of the States should be re- 
moved, and mothers’ pension laws enacted. 
An important matter, badly neglected, is 
the regulation of the issuance of employment 
certificates. A proper system of certification, 
properly administered, contributes very 
greatly to the effectiveness of a child-labor 
law. In a few States no employment certifi- 
cates are required. 


Demand for Sixteen-Year Age Limit 


The federal law calls for a certificate of 
age, but does not call for either a physical 
or an educational qualification on the part 
of the applicant. Only twenty-six States 
require that children entering industry shall 
be physically qualified. In only sixteen is 
a physical examination by a physician man- 
datory. Some States do not ask for an edu- 
cational qualification. Ability to read and 
write is sufficient in several States to enable 

1The first step in the expected contest over the con- 
stitutionality of the new federal child labor law_was 
taken in the Western Judicial District of North Caro- 
lina, when Judge Boyd on May 2 declared the law un- 
constitutional e took the ground that the act sought 
to accomplish the regulation of employment by indirec- 
tion, and was an invasion of the States’ authority. The 


act is in force throughout the United States, except in 
this one district. 
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the child to get his certificate. Prof. John 
R. Commons and Dr. John B. Andrews, in 
“Principles of Labor Legislation,” say: 
“Much of the time of the child under sixteen 
who drifts from one dull, monotonous job 
to another is wasted, so far as education is 
concerned. Consequently the completion of 
the eighth grade seems little enough to re- 
quire of children who go to work under 
sixteen.” Only six States have an eighth- 
grade requirement or an equivalent. 

There is a steadily growing sentiment for 
placing the minimum school-leaving age at 
sixteen and the minimum age for children’s 
employment in any of the common gainful 
occupations at the same point. Fifteen States 
have compulsory-education laws with the 
sixteen-year age limit. California, Michi- 
gan, South Dakota, Texas, Montana, and 
Ohio have child-labor laws setting a higher 
minimum than 14 for certain gainful occu- 
pations not usually classified as especially 
dangerous to life and limb or to morals; 
Montana says sixteen years for workshops 
and factories; Ohio says sixteen years for 
girls in @ long list to which the fifteen-year 
limit for boys applies. 


School, Health, and Relief Problems 


The program of child-labor reform con- 
templates the formulation of a “children’s 
code” in each State. In a strict sense a chil- 
dren’s code is not a code at all, as it does not 
constitute a separate division of the published 
laws of a State, but is merely an establishment 
of consistency among the various laws affect- 
ing children. Children’s code commissions 
have done splendid work in Ohio and 
Missouri. A code commission has been 
created by the Oklahoma Legislature of 
1919. It will follow the usual procedure 
of studying the existing situation and making 
recommendations to the next legislature. 
Children’s codes, as a part of the program of 
child-labor reform, are an outgrowth of the 
conviction that the child-welfare problem, 
despite its numerous phases and ramifications, 
is essentially unitary, and that the child-labor 
problem must be dealt with in its practical 
relations to the school problem, the health 
problem, the recreation problem, the de- 
linquency problem, and so on. 

The program is very much concerned with 
the schools. It is in the schools that children 
belong. And it is from the schools that chil- 
dren prematurely go into industry. The 
majority of children leave school just as soon 
as the compulsory-education laws allow, and 


a majority of those who go from school to 
work do so just as soon as the child-labor 
laws allow. Why do children leave school 
at the earliest opportunity? Not so often 
because parents or circumstances force them, 
as because they themselves want to leave. 

All the notable studies made in the last 
ten years of the reasons why children under 
16 go into industry concur in the conclusion 
that the two main reasons are economic 
pressure and dissatisfaction with school. 
“The latter plays the more important part,” 
we read in the reports of several of these 
studies. The fact is that the typical school 
does not hold the interest and allegiance of 
its pupils) We grown-ups defend ourselves 
by saying that it is all the children’s fault; 
but to accuse children of a lack of interest in 
school is to accuse ourselves. If we made the 
school seem real and practical to the children 
it would hold them, and certainly the school 
ought at least to seem real and practical. 
Better schools, with stronger holding power, 
are part of the anti-child-labor program—a 
more important part, perhaps, than better 
compulsory-education laws. 

The program is further concerned with 
the problem of poor relief. Mothers’ pen- 
sions and children’s scholarships are advo- 
cated. Three-fourths of the States have 
mothers’ pension laws, more or less adequate. 
Scholarships are usually granted under pri- 


vate auspices. Through pensions and scholar-' 


ships it is made possible for the child in poor 
circumstances to go to school and thus to be 
helped out of poverty. But the program of 
child-labor reform deals with the problem 
of.poverty in other ways. It seeks the insti- 
tution of a comprehensive system of social 
insurance and the enactment of minimum- 
wage laws: applying to men as well as to 
women. It seeks, legislatively and other- 
wise, the economic well-being of adults, the 
economic prosperity of the whole American 
community. For poverty and near-poverty 
are prolific causes of child labor. 

Poverty must be fought by fighting its 
causes—one of which is child-labor. There 
would be much less poverty if we did all 
we could to give all children a fair start 
in life—in every respect. As Wiley H. 
Swift puts it: “Americanism requires that 
every child be given a free, fair, fighting 
chance.” 

Whoever believes in America believes also 
in America’s future. Faith in’ America’s 
future implies faith in America’s children— 
and faith without works is dead. 
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REAL COOPERATION OF THE 
CHURCHES 


THE INTERCHURCH 
BY LYMAN 


ROM April 29 to May 2 Cleveland was 

the objective of a group of public-spirited 
men, who seemed to be surprised at their 
very numbers. “They were all with one 
accord in one place.” They had learned the 
lesson of the war. They had gone “over the 
top” in many a patriotic drive. They were 
afraid of nothing. They realized that a com- 
bination of forces with a common purpose 
and an uncommon leader could do things in 
the higher life never tried before. 

Last December a conference of missionary 
boards of many religious bodies, called to- 
gether by Dr. Vance of Nashville, met to 
discover whether they could work together. 
They were surprised at the simplicity of the 
problem. They at once adopted the policy 
of the Allies of a year ago. Then in swift 
succession other religious groups came to- 
gether and the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was formed with Dr. S. Earl Taylor, 
who perhaps was first to see the far-flung 
sweep of the idea, as the animating spirit 
and director. Quietly, tentatively the ex- 
periment was tried out, and a group of ex- 
perts was made up pledged to religious prog- 
ress without competition. 

They established a definite policy. They 
invited the churches of North America to 
unite for purposes of codperation, not con- 
solidation, or ecclesiastical unity on which 
coéperative enterprises usually break. More 
than forty are already in and others are on 
the way. Not merely was no church asked 
to make concessions, but there was tacit 
agreement to strengthen group convictions. 
The one objective was to combine in common 
service against evil and waste, so as to put 
new meaning into those lines, 


“We are not divided 
All one body we.” 


As the delegates began to arrive at Cleve- 
land on Tuesday, April 29, they found not 
even a printed program. A few had promised 
to make addresses, but the purpose was to 
keep the meeting democratic. Wednesday 
brought a larger number and when the con- 
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vention closed more than 500 delegates from 
all over the United States were present, rep- 
resenting Christian churches which sent 124, 
mission boards 115, women’s organizations 
76, educational institutions 71, religious 
papers 28, with officers and members of other 
religious groups exceeding 100, not to men- 
tion large local groups. 

Irritations were avoided. A common basis 
was sought on which to stand and work. 
Dr. Taylor furnished a slogan for the con- 
vention when he began his evening address 
with the statement, 

“Wanted—Somebody to go into the big brother 

business on an international scale.” 

Those who looked for extremists were as 
radically disappointed as those who thought 
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to find ultra-conservatives there. Dr. J. 
Campbell White indicated that those filled 
with the Spirit of God, though differing in 
doctrine, might undertake anything, while 
Christians divided and suspicious of one 
another would continue to stand “‘palsied in 
the presence of the needs” of to-day, and 
Christianity lose the biggest chance since 
Pentecost. 

There was no lack of appreciation of pre- 
vious efforts toward a common end. Men 
were present who looked back with admira- 
tion for church unity efforts of a generation 
ago, and few were there but had attempted 
to bring an end, each in his own way, to the 
overlapping and the undervitalizing which 
has resulted here and there in trying to make 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
could ever sprout. The proposals more re- 
cent of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
find a basis for agreement among Christians 
were in mind, as well as the good work the 
Federal Council of Churches has long been 
doing. Neither Home nor Foreign Mission 
Boards of any Christian fold were asked to 
abdicate, concede, or qualify. Only, it was 
clearly evident to all that 


“New occasions teach new duties,” 


and that the experience of the great war 
calls to religion as well as government and 
business to “carry on” made possible by a 
community of understanding, a rightminded- 
ness of spirit, a generosity of purpose, and an 
absolute comprehension of the wide-ranging 
meaning of the words Foch records in his 
“Principles of War,” that “movement is the 
rule of strategy,” that the economy of forces 
requires real soldiers “to strike with a con- 
centrated whole,” and that “men fight with 
their hearts.” 


Demand for a Religious and Social Survey 


Extraordinary intelligence marked every 
step of the deliberations. There was un- 
qualified agreement as to the imperativeness 
of a scientific survey of the world’s needs 
from the standpoint of the Christian. Mr. 
R. E. Diffendorfer, a survey expert, ex- 
plained without minimizing the difficulties 
the necessity of a careful and even costly 
survey of all churches and religious and so- 
cial agencies now at work and all fields 
where more might be done. He suggested 
a supervisor of rural as well as city surveys 
and explained in detail the method of making 
the same. 

Some of the facts already -unearthed all 
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He 
pointed out one county not very far away 
where there are many churches but no min- 


over the land were almost startling. 


ister, either Catholic or Protestant. One 
county map in the Middle West was liberally 
sprinkled with churches with only one min- 
ister, and he supported by some home mission 
society. A community of 1600 has fourteen 
different denominational churches all receiv- 
ing “‘a goodly slice of missionary support 
save one.” A picture was given of a great 
city where in a population of a hundred thou- 
sand there are but three Protestant churches 
and six Catholic churches, with saloons in 
abundance in every block. Overchurching in 
many regions, underchurching in others. 
The necessity of a scientific foreign survey 
was related to the political changes rapidly 
taking place. Such words were frequently 
spoken as those of General Byng to Bishop 
McConnell, “I trust that you will go back 
to your own country and in every way you 
can urge upon them in the terrible days 
ahead, the days after the war, that the 
Church shall fail not.” Colonel House was 
quoted as saying, “There can be no perma- 
nent peace unless the churches can Chris- 
tianize international relationships.” ‘Christ 
or chaos for the world” was the statesman- 


like utterance of Dr. J. Campbell White. 


A Comprehensive Program 


The Committee on Findings brought in a 
report that placed the Interchurch World 
Movement on a sound basis. The report 
emphasized the importance of carrying the 
gospel to all men; effective codperation 
among Christian churches without renuncia- 
tion of conviction ; the necessity of basing any 
program of action on facts to be ascertained 
by a survey no matter what the cost covering 
not merely the field at home but also abroad. 
These will be gladly placed at the service of 
folds out of the movement as well as in. 

Emphasis was placed on the religious nur- 
ture of children; the enlistment and special 
preparation of youth for life service; the 
entire educational system of the churches at 
home and abroad; philanthropic institutions, 
hospitals, orphanages, asylums, and child 
welfare agencies; the means for the support 
of the ministry in retirement, as well as in 
active service; and the contribution of the 
Church to the solution of the definite social 
and industrial problems of the reconstruc- 
tion period. ‘Trained scholars like Professor 
James, of Northwestern University, gave 
gravity again and again to the situation by 
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such words as, “There is no one thing I 
believe as a teacher of American history that 
our Americans need to-day more than a 
world vision.” 

Strange to say, though the discussion was 
vigorous and the sessions lasted late, nobody 
seemed worried about the financial cam- 
paign. The discussion kept in a high alti- 
tude without capitulation of good sense. Sci- 
entific training was emphasized in prepara- 
tion for a systematic campaign of enlisting by 
an uncompromising brotherhood which asks 
nothing and gives everything and considers 
the interests of all types of Christians. The 
critical attitude was discouraged. Intelli- 
gent organization and the utmost develop- 
ment of effective existing methods was on 


every lip. 
Fearlessness in Meeting Issues 


Realizing the futility of indulging in mere 
platitudes about industrial problems it was 
agreed at last not merely to approve the 
industrial platform of the Federal Council 
of Churches but also to add to it and to con- 
stitute an Industrial Commission of recog- 
nized experts to go to the bottom of the 
whole subject. 

One who has attended many conventions, 
religious, social, academic, and political was 
particularly impressed with the purpose to 
conform to three conditions: 


(1) To saturate all proceedings with pro- 
found spirituality ; 

(2) To eliminate all sentimentality in 
deference to “sweet reasonableness” ; 

(3) To dodge no issue which has been 
raised in times past and frankly to meet 
every criticism which has been brought 
against the Christian Church. No man will 
ever again dare say the Christian Church 
“sidesteps” any, problem of the time. 


Cooperation in Everything 


To carry out the elaborate program 
adopted will cost much. But nobody worried 
over cost. The best is the cheapest. To 
match the scientific surveys of the Charity 
Organization Society and the Methodist 
Centenary Movement it was agreed to use 
only the best experts, and not to hurry them. 
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To ensure that everyone understands the 
large purpose of the movement the country 
was divided into districts, each under a direc- 
tor with educational aims, for such purposes 
as discriminating distribution of literature 
and the conduct of publicity campaigns. The 
directors are in fact already at their posts. 

No word was spoken that could possibly be 
interpreted as coercion of a single denomina- 
tion to codperate, but the value of codpera- 
tion in surveys, education and financing was 
made clear. All were encouraged to study 
one another’s plans and literature and to do 
together what they could. New groups are 
hurrying to a standard satisfying all and 
many more will undoubtedly come in and 
conduct a united publicity and, after proper 
preparation, a financial campaign. Where 
this does not seem possible or agreeable, the 
Interchurch World Movement will give all 
the aid it can to any independent effort. 
There is no ulterior motive. There could 
not be. The development of the spiritual 
resources of the movement was made so im- 
portant as to saturate every department with 
it, though giving it no independent exist- 
ence. The Committee of One Hundred will 
meet frequently to harmonize and_ coérdi- 
nate surveys, to oversee the budget, to out- 
line for the first time the approximate re- 
sponsibility of Christians for’ the world’s 
welfare, while the smaller Executive Com- 
mittee will keep the wheels turning. 

One daring speaker, Dr. W. E. Doughty, 
with the world war in mind, said in a speech 
which moved an audience packing the largest 
hall, “God has broken the heart of the 
world and left us where we simply must plan 
with a new daring of adequacy for the cap- 
ture of His world. If we dare now as 
Christ’s nailed, pierced hand beckons us to 
go on with courage, with unshaken Faith, 
God is ready to let the stream flow out so 
great and deep that no man can cross it.” 
The war proved that victory always comes 
where right-minded allied nations work to- 
gether without sacrifice of nationality. The 
Interchurch World Movement has learned 
the lesson of the war without raising any 
further question. It is out to win. It will, 
to the good of all Christendom. The hour 
has struck. 

















THE TREATY OF PEACE 


A CONDENSATION OF THE OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF TERMS SUBMITTED TO 
THE GERMAN DELEGATES AT VERSAILLES ON May 7, 1919 


HE preamble names as parties of the one part 

the United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, described as the five allied and 
associated powers; and Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, Hayti, 
the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia and Uruguay; and on 
the other part, Germany. 


Sect‘on I.—TuHE LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The covenant of the League of Nations con- 
stitutes Section I. of the Peace Treaty, which 
places upon the League many specific in addition 
to its general duties. It may question Germany 
at any time for a violation of the neutralized 
zone east of the Rhine as a threat against the 
world’s peace. It will appoint three of the five 
members of the Sarre commission, oversee its 
regime, and carry out the plebiscite. 

It will appoint the high commissioner of Dan- 
zig, guarantee the independence of the free city, 
and arrange for treaties between Danzig and 
Germany and Poland. It will work out the 
mandatory system to be applied to the former 
German colonies, and act as a final court in part 
of the plebiscites of the Belgian-German frontier, 
and in disputes as to the Kiel Canal, and decide 
certain of the economic and financial problems. 


Membership and Meetings 


The members of the league will be the signa- 
tories of the covenant and other States invited to 
accede. A State may withdraw upon giving two 
years notice, if it has fulfilled all its interna- 
tional obligations. 

A permanent Secretariat will be established at 
the seat of the league, which will be at Geneva. 

The Assembly will consist of representatives 
of the members of the league, and will meet at 
stated intervals. Voting will be by States. Each 
member will have one vote and not more than 
three representatives. 

The Council will consist of representatives of 
the five great allied Powers, together with repre- 
sentatives of four members selected by the As- 
sembly from time to time; it may admit additional 
States and will meet at least once a year. Each 
State will have one vote and one representative. 


Preventing of War 


Upon any war, or threat of war, the Couacil 
will meet to consider what common action shall 
be taken. Members are pledged to submit mat- 
ters of dispute to arbitration or inquiry and not 
to resort to war until three months after the 
award. Members agree to carry out an arbitral 
award, and not to go to war with any party to 
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the dispute which complies with it. If a member 
fails to carry out the award, the Council will 
propose the necessary measures. 

The Council will formulate plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of International 
Justice to determine international disputes or to 
give advisory opinions. Members who do not 
submit their case to arbitration must accept the 
jurisdiction of the Assembly. If the Council, less 
the parties to the dispute, is unanimously agreed 
upon the rights of it, the members agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with its recommendations. 

Members resorting to war in disregard of the 
covenant will immediately be debarred from all 
intercourse with other members. 

The Council will in such cases consider what 
military or naval action can be taken by the 
league collectively. 


Mandatory System 


The tutelage of nations not yet able to stand 
by themselves will be entrusted to advanced 
nations who are best fitted to undertake it. The 
covenant recognizes three kinds of mandatories. 

(a) Communities like those belonging to the 
Turkish empire which can be provisionally recog- 
nized as independent, subject to advice and as- 
sistance from a mandatory in whose selection they 
would be allowed a voice. 

(b) Communities like those of Central Africa, 
to be administered by the mandatory under con- 
ditions generally approved by the members of the 
league, where equal opportunities for trade will 
be allowed to all members. 

(c) Other communities, such as Southwest 
Africa and the South Pacific Islands, but adminis- 
tered under the laws of the mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory. ‘ 

In every case the mandatory will render an 
annual report and the degree of its authority will 
be defined. 


SecTION II.—CeEssion oF GERMAN 
‘TERRITORY 


Germany cedes to France Alsace-Lorraine, 
5,600 square miles in the southwest, and to Bel- 
gium two small districts between Luxemburg and 
Holland totaling 382 square miles. She also 
cedes to Poland the southeastern tip of Silesia 
beyond and including Oppeln, most of Posen, and 
West Prussia, 27,686 square miles; East Prussia 
being isolated by a part of Poland. 

She loses sovereignty over the northeasternmost 
tip of East Prussia, 40 square miles north of the 
River Memel, and the internationalized areas 
about Danzig, 729 square miles, and the basin of 
the Saar, 738 square miles, between the western 
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border of the Rhenish Palatinate of Bavaria and 
the southeast corner of Luxemburg. 

The southeastern third of East Prussia and the 
area between East Prussia and the Vistula north 
of latitude 53 degrees 3 minutes is to have its 
nationality determined by popular vote, 5,785 
square miles, as is to be the case in part of 
Schleswig, 2,787 square miles, 


Section III.—GERMANY’s WESTERN 
BouUNDARY 


Germany is to consent to the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1839, by which Belgium was estab- 
lished as a neutral State, and to agrze in advance 
to any convention with which the Allied and 
Associated Powers may determine to replace 
them. She is to recognize the full sovereignty 
of Belgium over the contested territory of Mores- 
net and over part of Prussian Moresnet, and 
to renounce in favor of Belgium all rights over 
the circles of Eupen and Malmedy, the inhabi- 
tants of which are to be entitled within six months 
to protest against this change of sovereignty either 
in whole or in part, the final decision to be re- 
served to the League of Nations. 

Germany renounces her various treaties and 
conventions with the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
recognizes that it ceased to be a part of the Ger- 
man Zollverein from January 1 last, renounces 
all right of exploitation of the railroads, adheres 
to the abrogation of its neutrality, and accepts 
in advance any international agreement as to it, 
reached by the Allied and Associated Powers. 


Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar Basin 


After recognition of the moral obligation to 
repair the wrong done in 1871 by Germany to 
France and the people of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
territories ceded to Germany by the Treaty of 
Frankfort are restored to France with their fron- 
tiers as before 1871. 

Citizenship is regulated by detailed provisions 
distinguishing those who are immediately restored 
to full French citizenship, those who have to make 
formal application therefor, and those for whom 
naturalization is open after three years. 

All public property and all private property of 
German ex-sovereigns passes to the French. 

For five years manufactured products of Al- 
sace-Lorraine will be admitted to Germany free 
of duty to an afnount not exceeding in any year 
the average of the three years preceding the war. 

In compensation for the destruction of coal 
mines in Northern France and as payment on 
account of reparation Germany cedes to France 
full ownership of the coal mines of the Saar Basin 
with their subsidiaries, accessories and facilities. 
Their value will be estimated by the Reparation 
Commission and credited against that account. 

In order to secure the rights and welfare of the 
population and guarantee to France entire free- 
dom in working the mines the territory will be 
governed by a commission appointed by the 
League of Nations. 

After fifteen years a plebiscite will be held 
by communes to ascertain the desires of the popu- 
lation as to continuance of the existing regime 
under the League of Nations, union with France 
or union with Germany. 


SecTION IV.—GERMANY’s EASTERN 
BouUNDARY 


German Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 


Germany recognizes the total independence of 
German Austria in the boundaries traced. Ger- 
many recognizes the entire independence of 
the Czecho-Slovak State, including the autono- 
mous territory of the Ruthenians south of the 
Carpathians, and accepts the frontiers of this 
State as to be determined, which in the case of 
the German frontier shall follow the frontier. 
of Bohemia in 1914. 


Poland, East Prussia, and Danzig 


Germany cedes to Poland the greater part of 
Upper Silesia, Posen and the province of West 
Prussia on the left bank of the Vistula. A field 
boundary commission of seven, five representing 
the Allied and Associated Powers and one each 
representing Poland and Germany, shall be con- 
stituted within fifteen days of the peace to de- 
limit this boundary. 

The southern and the eastern frontier of East 
Prussia is to be fixed by plebiscites. 

The five Allied and Associated Powers will 
draw up regulations assuring East Prussia full 
and equitable access to and use of the Vistula. 
A subsequent comention, of which the terms will 
be fixed by the five Allied and Associated Powers, 
will be entered into between Poland, Germany 
and Danzig to assure suitable railroad communi- 
cation across German territory on the right bank 
of the Vistula between Poland and Danzig, while 
Poland shall grant free passage from East 
Prussia to Germany. 

The northeastern corner of East Prussia about 
Memel is to be ceded by Gerthany to the asso- 
ciated Powers. 

Danzig and the district immediately about it 
is to be constituted into the “Free City of Danzig” 
under the guarantee of the League of Nations. 

A convention, the terms of which shall be fixed 
by the five Allied and Associated Powers, shall be 
concluded between Poland and Danzig, which 
shall include Danzig within the Polish customs 
frontiers, though a free area in the port; insure 
to Poland the free use of all the city’s waterways, 
docks and other port facilities, the control and 
administration of the Vistula and the whole 
through railway system within the city, and 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication 
between Poland and Danzig; and place its foreign 
relations and the diplomatic protection of its citi- 
zens abroad in charge of Poland. 


Denmark, Heligoland, and Russia 


The frontier between Germany and Denmark 
will be defined by the self-determination of the 
population. Ten days from the peace German 
troops and authorities shall evacuate the region 
north of the line running from the mouth of the 
Schlei, south of Kappel, Schleswig, and Fried- 
richsadt along the Eider to the North Sea south 
of Tonning. 

The commission shall insure a free and secret 
vote in three zones. 

The International Commission will then draw 
a new frontier on the basis of these plebiscites 
and with due regard for geographical and eco- 
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nomic conditions. Germany will renounce all 
sovereignty over territories north of this line in 
favor of the associated Governments, who will 
hand them over to Denmark. 

The fortifications, military establishments and 
harbors of the islands of Heligoland and Dune 
are to be destroyed under the supervision of the 
Allies by German labor, and at Germany’s ex- 
pense. They may not be reconstructed or any 
similar fortifications built in the future. 

Germany agrees to respect as permanent and 
inalienable the independency of all territories 
which were part of the former Russian Empire, 
to accept the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk and 
other treaties entered into with the Maximalist 
Government of Russia, to recognize the full force 
of all treaties entered into by the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers with States which were a part 
of the former Russian Empire, and to recognize 
the f-untiers as determined thereon. 

Tie Allied and Associated Powers formally 
reserve the right of Russia to obtain restitution 
and reparation on principles of present treaty. 


SECTION V.—GERMAN RIGHTS OVERSEAS 


Germany renounces in favor of the Allied and 
Associated Powers her overseas possessions with 
all rights and titles therein. All movable and 
immovable property belonging to the German 
Empire or to any German state shall pass to the 
government exercising authority therein. 

Germany renounces in favor of China all priv- 
ileges and indemnities resulting from the Boxer 
Protocol of 1901 and all buildings, wharves, bar- 
racks for the munition of warships, wireless 
plants and other public property except diplo- 
matic or consular establishments in the German 
concessions of Tientsin and Hankow and in other 
Chinese territory, except Kiao-Chau. 

Germany cedes to Japan all rights, titles and 
privileges, notably as to Kiao-Chau, and the rail- 
roads, mines, and cables acquired by her treaty 
with China of March 6, 1897, by and other agree- 
ments as to Shantung. 


Section VI.—Mutirary, NAVAL, AND AIR 
Military Forces 


The demobilization of the German army must 
take place within two months of the peace. Its 
strength may not exceed 100,000, including 4000 
officers, with not over seven divisions of infantry 
and three of cavalry, and to be devoted exclu- 
sively to maintenance of internal order and con- 
trol of frontiers. 


Armaments, Conscription, and Fortifications 


All establishments for the manufacturing, prep- 
aration, storage or design of arms and munitions 
of war, except those specifically excepted, must be 
closed within three months of the peace and their 
personnel dismissed. ‘The exact amount of arma- 
ment and munitions allowed Germany is laid 
down in detailed tables. The manufacture or 
importation of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases is forbidden, as well as the importation of 
war materials. 

Conscription is abolished in Germany. ‘The 
enlisted personnel must be maintained by volun- 
tary enlistments for terms of twelve years. 
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No military schools except those absolutely in- 
dispensable for the units allowed shall exist in 
Germany two months after the peace. No asso- 
ciations such as societies of discharged soldiers, 
shooting or touring clubs, educational establish- 
ments or universities may occupy themselves with 
military matters. All measures of mobilization 
are forbidden. 

All fortified works, fortresses, and field works 
situated in German territory within a zone fifty 
kilometers east of the Rhine will be dismantled 
within three months. ‘The construction of any 
new fortifications there is forbidden. The forti- 
fied works on the southern and eastern frontiers, 
however, may remain. 


Navy and Air 


The German navy must be demobilized within 
a period of two months after the peace. She will 
be allowed six small battleships, six light cruisers, 
twelve destroyers, twelve torpedo boats and no 
submarines, either military or commercial, with 
a personnel of fifteen thousand men, including 
officers, and no reserve force of any character. 

Germany is required to sweep up the mines in 
the North Sea and the Baltic Sea as decided upon 
by the Allies. All German fortifications in the 
Baltic defending passages must be demolished. 

The cables, or portions of cables, removed or 
utilized remain the property of Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and accordingly fourteen cables or 
parts of cables will not be restored to Germany. 

The armed forces of Germany must not include 
any military or naval air forces except for not over 
one hundred unarmed seaplanes to be retained till 
October 1, to search for submarine mines. No diri- 
gible shall be kept. 


Section VII.—RESPONSIBILITIES 


“The Allied and Associated Powers publicly 
arraign William II. of Hohenzollern, formerly 
German Emperor, not for an offense against 
criminal law, but for a supreme offense against 
international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties,” 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be requested 
of Holland and a special tribunal set up com- 
posed of one judge from each of the principal 
Great Powers with full guarantees of the right 
of defense. 

Persons accused of having committed acts in 
violation of the laws and customs of war are to 
be tried and punished by military tribunals under 
military law. Germany shall hand over to the 
associated Governments either jointly or several- 
ly all persons so accused and all documents and 
information necessary to insure full knowledge 
of the incriminating acts. 


SecTIon VIII.—ReEvARATION 


The Allied and Associated Governments af- 
firm and Germany accepts the responsibility of 
herself and her allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected 
as a consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 

While the Allied and Associated Governments 
recognize that the resources of Germany are not 
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adequate, after taking into account permanent 
diminutions of such resources which will result 
from other treaty claims, to make complete 
reparation for all such loss and damage, they 
require her to make compensation for all damages 
caused to civilians under seven categories. 

Germany further binds herself to repay all 
sums borrowed by Belgium from her Allies as a 
result of Germany’s violation of the treaty of 
1839 up to November 11, 1918, and for this pur- 
pose will issue and hand over to her Reparation 
Commission 5 per cent. bonds due in 1926. 

The total obligation of Germany to pay as 
defined in the category of damages is to be de- 
termined not later than May 1, 1921, by an Inter- 
allied Reparation Commission. 

At the same time a schedule of payments to dis- 
charge the obligation within thirty years shall be 
presented. Germany. irrevocably recognizes the 
full authority of this commission, agrees to supply 
it with all the necessary information and to pass 
legislation to effectuate its findings. As an imme- 
diate step toward restoration Germany shall pay 
within two years one thousand million pounds 
sterling in either gold, goods, ships or other 
specific forms of payment. 

In periodically estimating Germany’s capacity 
to pay, the Reparation Commission shall examine 
the German system of taxation, to the end that 
the sums of reparation which Germany is re- 
quired to pay shall become a charge upon all 
her revenues, prior to that, for the service or dis- 
charge of any domestic loan, and, secondly, so 
as to satisfy itself that in general the German 
scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportion- 
ately as that of any of the peoples represented 
on the commission. 

The commission may require Germany to give 
from time to time, by way of guarantee, issues of 
bonds or other obligations to cover such claims 
as are not otherwise satisfied in this connection, 
and on account of the total amount of claims bond 
issues are presently to be required of Germany in 
acknowledgment of its debt as follows: 

One thousand million pounds sterling, payable 
not later than May 1, 1921, without interest, two 
thousand million pounds sterling bearing 2% per 
cent. interest between 1921 and 1926, and there- 
after 5 per cent., with a 1 per cent. sinking fund 
payment beginning in 1926, and an undertaking to 
deliver bonds-to an additional amount of two 
thousand million pounds sterling bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. , 

Germany is required to pay the total cost of 
the armies of occupation from the date of the 
armistice as long as they are maintained in Ger- 
man territory, this cost to be a first charge on 
her resources. The cost of reparation is the next 
charge, after such provisions for payments for 
imports as the Allies may deem necessary. 


Shipping and Devastated Areas 

The German Government recognizes the right 
of the Allies to the replacement, ton for ton and 
class for class, of all merchant ships and fishing 
boats lost or damaged owing to the war, and 
agrees to cede to the Allies all German merchant 
ships of 1,600 tons gross and upwards, one-half 
of her ships between 1,600 and 1,000 tons gross, 
and one-quarter of her fishing boats. 

As an additional part of reparation the German 


Government further agrees to build merchant 
ships for the account of the Allies to the amount 
of not exceeding 200,000 tons gross annually dur- 
ing the next five years. 

Germany undertakes to devote her economic 
resources directly to the physical restoration of 
the invaded areas. The Reparation Commission 
is authorized to require Germany to replace the 
destroyed articles by the delivery of animals, 
machinery, etc., existing in Germany and to manu- 
facture materials for reconstruction purposes, with 
consideration for Germany’s requirements. 


Coal, Dyestuffs, and Chemical Drugs 


Germany is to deliver annually for ten years 
to France coal equivalent to the difference be- 
tween annual pre-war output of Nord and Pas 
De Calais mines and annual production during 
above ten years. Germany further gives options 
over ten years for delivery of 7,000,000 tons of 
coal per year to France, in addition to the above; 
of 8,000,000 tons to Belgium and of an amount 
rising from four and a half million tons in 1919 
to 1920 to eight and a half million tons in 1923 
to 1942 to Italy at prescribed prices. 

Germany accords option to the commission on 
dyestuffs and chemical drugs, including quinine, 
up to 50 per cent. to total stock in Germany at the 
time the treaty comes in force arid similar options 
during each six months to end of 1924 up to 25 
per cent. of previous six months output. 


SECTION I[X.—INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


For a period of six months Germany shall 
impose no tariff duties higher than the lowest: in 
force in 1914. Germany must give most favored 
nation treatment to the Allies. 

Ships of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
for five years and thereafter, under condition of 
reciprocity unless the League of Nations other- 
wise decides, enjoy the same rights in German 
ports as German vessels. 

Germany undertakes to give the trade of the 
Allied and Associated Powers adequate safe- 
guards against unfair competition. 

Some forty multilateral conventions are re- 
newed between Germany and the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, but special conditions are at- 
tached to Germany’s readmission to several. 

Each allied and associate state may renew any 
treaty with Germany in so far as consistent 
with the peace treaty by giving notice with- 


in six months, Treaties entered into by Ger- 


many since August 1, 1914, with other enemy 
States and before or since that date with Rumania, 
Russia and Governments representing parts of 
Russia aré abrogated. 

A system of clearing ‘houses is to be created 
within three months, one in Germany and one in 
each Allied and Associated State which adopts 
the plan for the payment of pre-war debts, for 
adjustment of proceeds of liquidation of enemy 
property and the settlement of other obligations. 

The proceeds of the sale of private enemy 
property in each participating State may be used 
to pay the debts owed to nationals of that State. 

Germany shall restore or pay for all private 
enemy property seized or damaged by her, the 
amount of damages to be fixed by the mixed ar- 
bitral tribunal. The Allied and Associated States 
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may liquidate German private property within 
their territories as compensation for claims. 
Except as between the United States and Ger- 
many, pre-war licenses and. rights to sue for in- 
fringements during the war are cancelled. 


SECTION X.—CANALS AND RAILWAYS 


Belgium is to be permitted to build a deep draft 
Rhine-Meuse canal if she so desires within 
twenty-five years, in which case Germany must 
construct the part within her territory on plans 
drawn by Belgium. Similarly, the interested al- 
lied governments may construct a Rhine-Meuse 
canal, both, if constructed, to come under the com- 
petent international commission. Germany may 
not object if the Central Rhine Commission de- 
sires to extend its jurisdiction over the lower 
Moselle, the upper Rhine, or lateral canals. 

Germany, in addition to most favored nation 
treatment on her railways, agrees to codperate in 
the establishment of through ticket services for 
passengers and baggage. 

To assure Czecho-Slovakia access to the sea, 
special rights are given her both north and south. 
Toward the Adriatic, she is permitted to run her 
own through trains to Fiume and Trieste. To 
the north, Germany is to lease her for ninety- 
nine years spaces in Hamburg and Stettin. 

The Kiel Canal is to remain free and open 
to war and merchant ships of all nations at peace 
with Germany, subjects, goods and ships of all 
States are to be treated on terms of equality. 


Section XI.—AERIAL NAVIGATION 


Aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers 
shall have full liberty of passage and landing 
over and in German territory, equal treatment 
with German planes as to use of German air- 
dromes, and with most favored nation plans as 
to internal commercial trafic in Germany. Ger- 
many agrees to accept Allied certificates of na- 
tionality, airworthiness or competency or licenses 
and to apply the convention relative to aerial 
navigation concluded between the Allied and 
Associated Powers to her own aircraft over her 
own territory. These rules apply until 1923 un- 
less Germany has since been admitted to the 
League of Nations or to the above convention. 


SecTion XII.—Freepom or TRANSIT, 
Ports, AND RIvERsS 


Germany must grant freedom of transit through 
her territories by rail or water to persons, goods, 
ships, carriages, and mails from or to any of 
the Allied or Associated Powers without customs 
or transit duties, undue delays, restrictions, or 
discriminations. 

The Elbe and the Oder are to be placed under 
international commissions. 

The European Danube Commission reassumes 
its pre-war powers, but for the time being with 
representatives of only Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Rumania. The Upper Danube is to be 
administered by a new international commission. 

The Rhine is placed under the central commis- 
sion to meet at Strassburg within six months after 
peace, composed of four representatives of France, 
four of Germany, and two each of Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and Netherlands. 


Section XIII.—INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


Members of the League of Nations agree to 
establish a permanent organization to promote in- 
ternational adjustment of labor conditions, to con- 
sist of a labor conference and a labor offic: 

The former is composed of four representatives 
of each State, two from the Government and one 
each from the employers and the employed; each 
of them may vote individually. It will be a de- 
liberative legislation body, its measures taking 
the form of draft conventions or recommendations 
for legislation, which if passed by two-thirds vote 
must be submitted to the lawmaking authority in 
every State participating. Each Government may 
either enact the terms into law; approve the prin- 
ciple, but modify them to local needs; leave 
the actual legislation in case of a Federal State 
to local legislatures; or reject the convention. 

The international labor office is established at 
the seat of the League as part of its organization, 
to collect and distribute information. 

On complaint that any Government has failed 
to carry out a convention to which it is a party, 
the governing body may make inquiries directly 
to that Government, and in case the reply is un- 
satisfactory may publish the complaint with com- 
ment. The chief reliance for enforcement will 
be publicity, with possible economic action. 


SecTION XIV.—GUARANTEES 


As a guarantee for the execution of the treaty 
German territory to the west of the Rhine, to- 
gether with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by 
Allied and Associated troops for fifteen years. 
If the conditions are faithfully carried out by 
Germany, certain districts, including the bridge- 
head of Cologne, will be evacuated at the expira- 
tion of five years; certain other districts, includ- 
ing the bridgehead of Coblenz, and the territories 
nearest the Belgian frontier, will be evacuated 
after ten years, and the remainder, including the 
bridgehead of Mainz, will be evacuated after fif- 
teen years. In case the Interallied Reparation 
Commission finds that Germany has failed to ob- 
serve the whole or part of her obligations, either 
during the occupation or after the fifteen years 
have expired, the whole or part of the areas 
specified will be reoccupied immediately. If be- 
fore the expiration of the fifteen years Germany 
complies with all the treaty undertakings, the 
occupying forces will be withdrawn immediately. 


SecTIoN XV.—MIscELLANEOUS 


Germany agrees to recognize the full validity 
of the treaties of peace and additional conven- 
tions to be concluded by the allied and associated 
Powers with the Powers allied with Germany, 
to agree to the decisions to be taken as to the 
territories of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and to recognize the new States in the 
frontiers to be fixed for them. 

Germany agrees not to put forward any pe- 
cuniary claims against any allied or associated 
Power signing the present treaty based on events 
previous to the coming into force of the treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees as to German 
ships and goods made by any allied or associated 
prize court. The Allies reserve the right to ex- 


«amine all decisions of German prize courts. 


-_ 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


N the Revue de Paris of April 15, M. 
Auguste Gauvin publishes a long paper 

(dated March 31st) on the record thus far 
and outlook of the Peace Conference. Of 
chief interest at present is the attitude of the 
writer himself, and his incidental revelation 
of French opinion and feeling generally. M. 
Gauvin is bitterly disappointed at the long 
delay and feels that it has already changed 
the eager hopefulness and confidence of No- 
vember into disappointment and anxiety. It 
is noted that the Conference assembled on 
the forty-eighth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion at Versailles of the new German Em- 
pire. 

By no means all the expectations of the 
various allies could be realized. Often they 
overlapped and excluded one another. The 
secret treaties had long before pledged to 
some allies benefits that meant serious injury 
to others. The later entrance of the United 
States into the war is frankly recognized as 
the decisive factor in the result, and the un- 
selfish aims of our country, with the general 
acceptance of President Wilson as the spokes- 
man of all the allies in the correspondence 
leading up to the Armistice, fairly justify 
him in insisting that all the conditions of 
peace shall accord with his famous “fourteen 
points,” as modified by later messages and 
speeches (and dy the explicit repudiation of 
the second point, “freedom of the seas”). 

Nevertheless, it as clear that Mr. Wilson 
is held largely responsible for at least one of 
the three salient causes for the long delay in 
formulating peace terms, viz., the insistence 
on the preliminary creation of the League of 
Nations and the inclusion of its constitution 
in the formulated conditions of the peace it- 
self. The other two explanations for slow 
progress are the compulsory use of two lan- 
guages, since many English-speaking dele- 
gates were lamentably ignorant of French 
(a somewhat naively one-sided criticism), 
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and lastly the constant daily switching from 
one subject to another, without apparent ef- 
fort to reach conclusions on any. (The 
acute difficulties over Fiume and Shantung 
had not then come so fully to the front.) 

The writer intimates that prompt frank- 
ness and persistence by the French would 
doubtless have secured for them the Sarre 
basin and Landau, which he regards as 
French land, taken away in 1815 in violation 
of the solemn pledges made in 1814, and re- 
newed even after Napoleon’s return from 
Elba. 

He hopes Austria will be enabled and en- 
couraged to maintain complete independence, 
becoming ‘‘a second Switzerland.” The sug- 
gestion is cleverly put that Vienna need not 
lose the visitors who “for a long time to 
come will not care to spend their money in 
Germany!” Even if the eventual union of 
all German-speaking peoples proves unpre- 
ventable, the three Slavic nations may mean- 
while have “justified their existence, and 
France will have had time to make prepara- 
tion against new perils.” 

The author recognizes, and deprecates, the 
severe and general criticism of Mr. Wilson 
by the French, during and since his brief re- 
turn to the United States. With a full and 
accurate rehearsal of all Mr. Wilson’s ear- 
lier statements of his ideas on a righteous 
and stable peace, it is made clear that he 
never contemplated any such measures as the 
permanent military holding of the German 
frontier by the Allies in general or by U. S. 
troops in particular. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to indicate President Wil- 
son’s disapproval of indemnity for actual 
damage (especially that done in violation of 
the laws of war), or full restitution, and of 
adequate guarantees for future security. 

The writer may fairly be counted a sincere 
defender, an apologist at least, for Mr. Wil- 
son and for the general attitude of our dele- 
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But it is no less evident that he 
an overwhelming hostile majority 
His closing words 


gation. 
faces 
among his countrymen. 
are: 


The Wilsonian principles, taken literally, might 
be invoked by the Germans in their eagerness to 
escape the consequences of their crimes; but they 
are still better suited to solve problems of the most 
delicate character which. we could not dispose 
of without them. At any rate, it is not against 
France that they are aimed, and it is not against 
her that they would be applied. It is strange that 
the French fail to realize this, and are playing 
into the hands of governments which, after profit- 
ing like ourselves by American help, are devising 
ways to escape their contracts with Mr. Wilson. 
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It is more regrettable still that they make protest 
against the principles in the name of which France 
fought, when imperiled, and the honor of which 
so many peoples expected France to defend, when 
herself “victorious.” 


This discriminating and valiant champion 
of American sincerity and honor makes one 
statement ‘which, if it cannot be proven un- 
true for the recent past, should be made quite 
untrue in the future: 


As for the United States, it has come to be a 
rare event if an ambassador sent to a foreign 
capital, including Paris, speaks or even reads 
French. 





THE NEW ERA OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE—AN ITALIAN VIEW 


HE policy to be followed by the League 

of Nations as to international commerce 
is a question of the greatest possible impor- 
tance for the world’s welfare, and a paper 
by Signor Constantino Bresciani Turroni, in 
the Roman journal, J/ Tempo, presents some 
considerations on this subject which merit at- 
tention. At the outset he cites the declara- 
tion of President Wilson urging “the re- 
moval, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance.” 

The writer proceeds to show that, owing 
to the interdependence of the various states, 
any undue restrictions imposed on the prod- 
ucts of any one will necessarily react upon 
the others, for where the exports of a nation 
are reduced its purchasing power will be 
correspondingly lessened, and its imports will 
become smaller. 

Nevertheless, Signor Turroni does not for- 
get a fundamental fact, brought out by the 
study of economic history, that is, the aspira- 
tion of all peoples for the creation of home 
industries. ‘This is too generally observable 
to be regarded as due to some erroneous po- 
litical view, or to the influence of special in- 
terests, rather than as the expression of an 
organic necessity for development in the sev- 
eral countries. It is a force as uncontrollable 
as the aspiration of the peoples for national 
independence. ‘Therefore the nations which 
are economically weak cannot renounce a 
protective tariff, necessary for the future of 
their young industries, which even when 


favored by natural conditions, are unable for 
a time to compete with long-established 
foreign industries. 

Although favoring, therefore, a moderate 
protective tariff when this is really essential 
for a country’s industrial development, and 
does not involve too great a sacrifice of the 
advantages offered by complete reciprocity in 
trade, the Italian writer is disposed to ar- 
raign the policy of the great colonial empires, 
such as Great Britain and France. 

He finds that not only in consideration of 
international relations, for which the colonial 
policy of France has long been a disturbing 
factor, but even in the enlightened interest of 
France herself, the rigors of her colonial 
tariffs should be mitigated. He thinks that 
the attempt to exclude other nations perma- 
nently from regions having an area of oyer 
4,000,000 square miles ought to be. aban- 
doned, especially as, for demographic reasons, 
France is not able to exploit them fully. 
And yet the report of the last ‘Conférence 
Colonialé” shows a tendency to favor a 
more restrictive policy. It is proposed, by 
the help of preferential tariffs, to form of 
France and her colonies a compact “bloc”; 
it is asked that the agreement of Berlin re- 
garding the French Congo be so modified as 
to prohibit the importation of foreign goods 
instead of French goods. The abrogation of 
the Anglo-French agreement of June, 1898, 
containing the clause of the most favored 
nation regarding the colonies of the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey, is also demanded. 

That Italy ought to oppose the application 
of such and similar protectionist policies at 
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the Peace Conference is the writer’s convic- 
tion, and he thinks she ought to ask that her 
commerce be guaranteed equal treatment in 
some at least of the French colonies, notably 
in Tunis. Only too well known are the 
complaints of Italian exporters concerning 
the difficulties they encounter in the French 
colonies, where they are forced to compete 
with goods favored by a preferential tariff. 

The idea of strengthening the economic 
bonds uniting the metropolis with the 
colonies by a vast reform of tariffs, has made 
rapid progress during the war in England 
also. It is proposed to develop the preferen- 
tial treatment inaugurated before the war. 
If then India and Egypt as well should con- 
cede to English goods more favorable condi- 
tions, and if this policy should be completed 
by preferential rates on raw materials, as 


has already been suggested in the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, the result would be 
that an enormous extent of territory, with 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants, would 
be removed from the operation of the régime 
of the “equality of trade conditions” advo- 
cated by Wilson. 

In conclusion, the writer asserts that 
parity of treatment in the colonies ought to 
cover three main points: the importation and 
exportation of merchandise; the employment 
of capital and the granting of concessions for 
the execution of public works, such as rail- 
ways, the construction of ports, etc., finally, 
the immigration of laborers. He adds that 
to a greater degree than international rivalry, 
it was rivalry for predominance in the colo- 
nies, and in backward countries, that in- 
flamed the hatred of the nations, 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY 


S long ago as 1915 it was clear to level- 

headed German business men that the 
industrial reconstruction even of a conquer- 
ing Germany was a problem of great diff- 
culty and embarrassment. One of them, 
Herr Herzog, an eminent engineer and econ- 
omist, wrote a memorandum on the subject 
which has recently been published in English 
as “The Iron Circle.” The writer’s proposals 
—we quote from an article by Mr. Francis 
Gribble in the March Anglo-French Review 
—were twofold: 

In order to secure German trade, foreign gov- 
ernments must be required, under forfeit, to pur- 
chase, every year, whatever quantity of German 
goods a German Board of Trade decided that 
they ought to need. In order to maintain German 
efficiency and output, German labor must be 
“militarized”—strikes suppressed, emigration for- 
bidden, and migration regulated. The Allies, in 
short, must be made the commercial vassals of 
Germany, and the German masses must be re- 
duced to serfdom for the benefit of Westphalian 
and Silesian manufacturers. 


Reconstruction on these ugly, if possibly 
effective, lines, is clearly out of the question 
now. Germany is not a victorious, but a 
defeated, power. The Allies are not accept- 
ing terms, but imposing them, and the ques- 
tion Mr. Gribble asks his readers is: Seeing 
that reconstruction would have been difficult 
for a conquering Germany, is it even possible 
for a defeated Germany to be reconstructed 
as a power capable of paying her way? It 
is possible, he answers, but not from within. 


If Germany’s industrial fabric is to be recon- 
structed within a measurable time it must be 
done by her enemies, and those of her enemiés 
who are in a position to do it are France and 
England. It is vitally in the interest of the 
Allies that German industry should be 
re-established on a profitable basis, because 
otherwise the chance of recovering. any 
appreciable portion of their war costs and 
indemnities is problematical. As to the 
method of doing it, Mr. Gribble suggests 
that the rebuilding must be the work of a 
joint supervisory board of the Allies: 


And that can only mean, in practice, entrust- 
ing the reconstruction and administration of Ger- 
man industry to competent and duly authorized 
trustees, who will collect and pool the profits for 
the common advantage of all the beneficiaries. 
This cannot be done in a day; but a beginning 
could be made at once, and the area of adminis- 
tration rapidly extended. Industries to which 
the principle could be applied without delay are 
those of the Westphalian coal-mines, the potas- 
sium-beds, and the woods and forests. Coal, 
timber, and potassium are commodities which, 
at present, are not only readily salable, but 
badly needed. In none of the three industries 
need there be any question of unprofitable ex- 
ploitation; in each of them there is a substantial 
margin of profit after working expenses have 
been paid. It would be a simple matter, there- 
fore, for France and England, with a mandate 
from the other Allies, to take over these three 
going concerns, with the existing personnel, pay 
the working expenses, and devote the profits to 
any purpose to which they might, by agreement, 
be ear-marked. 
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ROOSEVELT THE NATURALIST 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT AS HUNTER OF BIG GAME 


(As is clearly brought out in the context, Colonel 
Roosevelt’s activities as a hunter directly served his 
intense interest in natural history) 


HE sumptuous magazine formerly 

called the American Museum Journal 
has adopted the new name Natural History, 
and the initial number bearing this title is 
mainly devoted to paying homage to a dis- 
tinguished American naturalist recently de- 
ceased—Theodore Roosevelt. It includes 
anecdotal tributes to the great man’s memory 
from the pens of John Burroughs, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Robert E. Peary, Carl A. 
Akeley, David Starr Jordan and Gifford 
Pinchot, together with a series of . photo- 
graphs recalling Roosevelt’s achievements in 
various fields. 

To the rule that versatility implies super- 
ficiality the case of Roosevelt furnishes a 
shining exception. Dr. Osborn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
writes of him: 


An American statesman, who should have 
known better, has recently characterized Roosevelt 


as “one who knew a little about more things than 
anyone else in this country.” This gives an en- 
tirely false impression of Roosevelt’s mind. His 
mind was quite of a contrary order; for what 
Roosevelt did know, he knew thoroughly; he 
went to the very bottom of things, if possible; 
and no one was more conscientious or modest 
than he where his knowledge was limited or 
merely that of the intelligent layman. 

His thorough research in preparing for the 
African and South American expeditions was not 
that of the amateur or of the sportsman, but of 
the trained naturalist who desires to learn as 
much as possible from previous students and ex- 
plorers. During his preparation for the African 
expedition, I sent him from the rich stores of the 
American Museum and Osborn libraries all the 
books relating to the mammal life of Africa. 
These books went in instalments, five or six a 
week; as each instalment was returned, another 
lot was sent. Thus in the course of a few weeks 
he had read all that had been written about the 
great mammals of Africa from Sclater to Selous. 
He knew not only the genera and species, but 
the localities where particular species and sub- 
species were to be found. 

I remember at a conference with African great 
game hunters at Oyster Bay, where were as- 
sembled at luncheon all the Americans that he 
could muster who had actually explored in Africa, 
a question arose regarding the locality of a par- 
ticular subspecies, Grévy’s zebra (Equus grevyi 
foai). Roosevelt went to the map, pointed out 
directly the particular and only spot where this 
subspecies could be found, and said that he did 
not think the expedition could possibly get down 
in that direction. This was but one instance 
among hundreds not only of his marvelous mem- 
ory but also of his thoroughness of preparation. 


To the same effect writes John Bur- 
roughs, who was Roosevelt’s companion in 
many out-of-door rambles: 


When we went birding together it was osten- 
sibly as teacher and pupil, but it often turned out 
that the teacher got as many lessons as he‘gave. 
Early in May, during the last term of his ~presi- 
dency, he asked me to go with him to his retreat 
in the woods of Virginia, called “Pine Knot,” and 
help him name his birds. Together we iden- 
tified more than seventy-five species of birds and 
wild fowl. He knew them all but two, and I 
knew them all but two. He taught me Bewick’s 
wren and one of the rarer warblers, and I taught 
him the swamp sparrow and the pine warbler. A 
few days before he had seen Lincoln’s sparrow in 
an old weedy field. On Sunday after church, he 
took me there and we loitered around for an 
hour, but the sparrow did not appear. Had he 
found this bird again, he would have been one 
ahead of me. 

The one subject I do know, and ought to know, 
is the birds. It has been one of the main studies 
of a long life. He knew the subject as well as 
I did, while he knew with the same thoroughness 
scores of other subjects of which I am ignorant 
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He was a naturalist on the broadest grounds, 
uniting much technical knowledge with knowl- 
edge of the daily lives and habits of all forms of 
wild life. He probably knew tenfold more 
natural history than all the Presidents who had 
preceded him, and, I think one is safe in saying, 
more human history also. 


Above all, John Burroughs was impressed 
by Roosevelt’s stupendous vitality, which 
made it impossible to associate the thought 
of death with him. “I think,” he says, “I 
must have unconsciously felt that his power 
to live was unconquerable.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan recalls the fact 
that Roosevelt’s accomplishments in natural 
history dated from early life: 


Roosevelt entered Harvard College in 1876 at 
the age of eighteen, hoping to become a natural- 
ist, having already made a considerable collec- 
tion of birds, besides many observations as to 
their habits. His eyesight being defective, how- 
ever, and not connecting well with magnifying 
glasses, his early ambition was discouraged by 
his teachers to whom the chief range of study lay 
within the field of the microscope. They over- 
looked the fact that besides primordial slime and 
determinant chromosomes, there were also in the 
world grizzly bears, tigers, elephants and trout, 
as well as song birds and rattlesnakes,—all of 
which yield profound interest and are alike 
worthy of study. 

So, being discouraged as to work along his 
chosen line, and in his love of outdoor science, 
the young naturalist turned to political philoso- 
phy, his secondary interests lying in history and 
politics. He then closed up his private cabinet, 


giving his stuffed bird skins (through Professor 
Baird of the Smithsonian) to me. These I trans-_ 
ferred to the University of Indiana where they 
are now in a befitting glass case in Owen Hall, 
each skin nicely prepared and correctly labeled 
in the crude boyish handwriting which the dis- 
tinguished collector never outgrew. 

Long after all this, I once took occasion to 
remind Mr. Roosevelt that “they spoiled a good 
naturalist” in making him a statesman. But the 
naturalist was never submerged in the exigencies 
of statesmanship. 

In our exploration of Hawaii in 1901, my 
colleague, Dr. Barton W. Evermann and I came 
across a very beautiful fish, the Kalikali, golden 
yellow with broad crossbands of deep crimson. 
This then bore the name of Serranus brighami 
given it by its discoverer, Alvin Seale. But the 
species was no Serranus; and it was moreover 
plainly the type of a new genus. This we called 
Rooseveltia, in honor of “Theodore Roosevelt, 
Naturalist” and in recognition of his services in 
the promotion of zoological research. With this 
compliment he was “delighted.” “Who would 
not be?” he said. 

In the various natural history explorations 
undertaken by me—and by others during his ad- 
ministration as President of the United States— 
we could always count on intelligent and effec- 
tive sympathy. In so far as scientific appoint- 
ments rested with him he gave them careful and 
conscientious consideration. Indeed, during his 
administration, governmental science reached its 
high-water mark. In 1905 I was preparing for 
an exploration of the deep seas around Japan by 
means of the Fish Commission steamer Albatross. 
While I was talking this matter over with Roose- 
velt he said, pounding the table with his fist: “It 
was to help along things like this, Dr. Jordan, 
that I took this job!” 





AN AMERICAN OFFICER’S TRIBUTE TO 
GENERAL GOURAUD 


NE of the most interesting articles in 

the North American Review for May 
is an appreciation of General Gouraud, com- 
mander of the French Fourth Army, from 
the pen of Colonel William Hayward, who 
commanded the 369th Infantry, the colored 
regiment from New York City. 

In March, 1918, this negro regiment, for- 
merly known as the Fifteenth New York In- 
fantry, learned that it was to become an inte- 
gral part of the famous French Fourth 
Army, commanded by a general whose bril- 
liant fighting at the first Battle of the Marne 
had earned for him the title “Lion of the 
Argonne,” and whose exploits in command 
of the French at Gallipoli, where he had left 
an arm and part of his hip, had only increased 


his reputation. These New York troops, 
says Colonel Hayward, were proud to know 
that they were to serve under General 


Gouraud. 


We did not have to wait long to see him. The 
second day after our arrival he came to my billet 
in a tidy room of a clean French house, the walls 
of which were covered with sacred pictures and 
family portraits. The mutilated hero sat down 
and in fifteen minutes found out from me all 
there was to know about my regiment. Instead 
of deprecating our ignorance of modern warfare, 
he propounded the startling intelligence that he 
would re-equip and re-organize us into a French 
regiment from top to bottom, teach us to fight in 
a couple of weeks and then place us between the 
German Army and Paris. The General said in 
a kindly way that while we did not seem to know 
much about war he was convinced our hearts 
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GENERAL GOURAUD 
(Commanding the French Fourth Army) 


were in the right place and that, after all, was 
the main thing with soldier men. 

I understood at the end of our interview why 
the French phrase, “The mere sight of him made 
men brave,” had been so often applied to him. 
It was on this first visit that he became enamored 
of our band and many times afterward he would 
motor from Chalons to hear it play. His favorite 
piece was “Joan of Arc,” sung by the Drum 
Major with the band accompaniment. After 
such a performance one day he unostentatiously 
slipped into my hand a considerable sum of 
money which he insisted I take and give to the 
families of the first of my soldiers who should 
be wounded or killed under heroic circumstances. 
He said, “It is only a little, but the Americans 
have done such wonderful things for our unfor- 
tunate people, I feel we French should at least 
do all we can, though with no possibility of even 
beginning to’ repay the debt.” 

The general kept his word, and on the 8th day 
of April my recruits had their baptism of fire 
“doubled” with a French battalion in the “Main 
de Massiges.” Before we could realize it we 
were holding 5% kilometres (about 4 miles) of 
front line trenches, and were having daily and 
nightly encounters with the dreadful enemy who 
faced us. For nearly ninety days we held this 
one sector, two battalions in line, twenty days at 
a time, and one battalion out ten days. During 
this time the French trained us and taught us and 
encouraged us. It was no unusual sight to see 
two French generals carefully instructing and 
drilling a battalion of my regiment, theoretically 
at rest for a ten-day period, at seven o’clock in 
the morning and again after dark. 


Colonel Hayward comments sympathetic- 


ally on the total absence of impatience, need- 
less criticism, arrogance, and condescension 
on the part of the French officers. By the first 
of July the 369th was able to stand alone. 
At this time the German attack in the Cham- 
pagne was daily awaited, and it was necessary 
to devise some means of withstanding the 
terrible mass formation used by the Germans 
with such deadly effect on the English in 
March and on the French in May. General 
Gouraud decided on a new method of de- 
fense. The French and Americans were to 
evacuate most of their first-line positions and 
strongly build up, fortify and man what' were 
known as the “intermediate positions” from 
two to three kilometres in the rear. Only a 
handful of men were to be left in the front 
lines to retard and signal the advance of the 
enemy assault, hinder it with machine-gun 
fire, and on retiring leave the dug-outs and 
trenches drenched with mustard gas for the 
enemy’s benefit. 

All through June and the first day of July 
the Fourth Army worked day and night on 
this plan. The American soldiers now in 
the Fourth Army were the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, including the gallant 69th of New 
York, some heavy artillery, and Colonel Hay- 
ward’s negro regiment. 

Information obtained from prisoners -en- 
abled General Gouraud to start his counter- 
artillery preparation in advance of the Ger- 
mans. When the furious French artillery 
fire began the Americans said, ‘““The old man 
has beaten them to it.”” What happened then 
is thus related by Colonel Hayward in the 
latter part of his article: 


It was too late for the Germans to change 
their plans, so they went ahead as best they could, 
but their great 4:15 assault, even following their 
artillery fire, was a thrust against empty: trenches 
on which a deadly French fire fell as soon as the 
Germans occupied them. The French guns were 
firing into the back doors of their own gas-filled 
dugouts, and it was an unhappy afternoon for 
the Boche. At no point did the enemy pierce 
General Gouraud’s real line of resistance, the 
intermediate position. By noon the advance had 
stopped, but the Germans were still savagely at- 
tacking. By night, with broken lines of wire 
communications somewhat repaired, runner routes 
re-established and working, and the whole mar- 
velous French system of liaison functioning, as 
it only can function, a thrill went through the 
army. There was good news from the right, 
and better news from the left. The French losses 
had been relatively small. Everywhere the enemy 
was stopped. “It could not be better,” the French 
said. The Germans, terribly punished and de- 
moralized, were in a suitable frame of mind to 
be easily driven from our front lines by counter 
attack. 


» 
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THE REAL PHILIP GIBBS 


HE name, Philip Gibbs, means to the 

masses of American people the long 
scroll of graphic war dispatches that came 
from the British front continuously during 
the entire duration of the war. These dis- 
patches are admittedly the finest, most mov- 
ing descriptions of the various military ac- 
tions with which they deal, and among the 
most poignant reactions to the war that have 
been written. They are illuminating and 
vivid. They are enduring because even at 
the beginning of the conflict and on through 
the darkest periods of defeat, through the 
dreary trench warfare of the mud-fields of 
Flanders, Philip Gibbs saw over and above 
the war. He saw in every manifestation of 
nature’s serenity, in the blue sky, the song 
of birds, the poppies in the fields, a prophecy 
of the world’s escape from horror and desola- 
tion. And he stood steadfastly for the truth 
that the sacrifice of blood and tears could 
not be made in vain. 

Frank Dilnot states in the May number of 
The Bookman that his numerous friends in 
this country are repeatedly asking what Mr. 
Gibbs is like personally. Mr. Dilnot 
answers that “‘he is just the kind of man one 
would expect,” and gives a memorable pic- 
ture of the man. 


Philip Gibbs is a slim figure of a man, with 
boyishness and sympathy in his pale, clean- 
shaven face, with reflective eyes, a sensitive 
mouth, and shoulders slightly canted forward in 
a kind of gentle eagerness. He is about forty 
years of age. . . . You could look at Philip Gibbs 
and know at a glance that he is not a business 
leader. There is neither aggressiveness nor ac- 
quisitiveness in that thin, clear-cut face, despite 
the fact that one senses tenacity in the carefully 
formed jaw. In his eyes, however, you get a 
hint of the real Philip Gibbs. They are deep- 
set and reposeful, but they are the most sensitive 
eyes I have seen in any man. Serene is the word 
to apply to them. . . . Their understanding and 
their humor irradiate the man . . kindliness 
and sympathy shine from him, and he talks with 
the softness of a woman and the candor of a boy. 
Ps the time you realize that there are flames in 

im. 


Gibbs began to write at the age of sixteen. 
His first article, five hundred words, descrip- 
tive of the flights of the sea-gulls around 
London Bridge in winter, was published in 
the Daily Chronicle, the paper which was 
subsequently destined to gather the fruits of 
his mature genius. At nineteen, he wrote 
a book called “Founders of The Empire,” 
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PHILIP GIBBS, THE DISTINGUISHED WAR 
CORRESPONDENT AND AUTHOR 


which still has a steady sale. “The Indi- 
vidualist,” his first novel, was published 
when he was twenty-one—the year of his 
marriage. In the succeeding years many books 
followed these two. They were “The Street 
of Adventure,” a novel, a history of the 
French Revolution, reference books, “Facts 
and Ideas,” “The Eighth Year,” and “The 
New Man.” Jointly with Cosmo Hamilton, 
his brother, he is the author of a play, 
“Menders. of Nets,” which was played in 
two theaters in London. Besides the books, 
he wrote essays and was constantly engaged 
in newspaper work, building up for himself, 
to use Mr. Dilnot’s phrase, “a reputation 
as the best descriptive writer in Fleet Street.” 
Those who think that the power, ease and 
lucidity of Philip Gibbs’ war dispatches came 
without long training and rigorous discipline 
should study the facts of his career. 


Hard, trenchant journalism has been the con- 
tinuing web on which Philip Gibbs has woven his 
literary output. . . . Like all the rest of his craft, 
he has had to go through months and years of 
hard work, often enough unrelieved by any touch 
of color. . . . Two successes of his may be men- 
tioned. One was in connection with the revolu- 
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tion in Portugal, where after the Republic came 
into power many of those who were opposed to it 
were thrust into jail under horrifying physical 
circumstances. Philip Gibbs, who was in Portu- 
gal for the Daily Chronicle, made it his business 
to visit these places and wrote a series of articles 
for the English paper which, reprinted on the 
continent, caused a sensation and led to the re- 
lease of fifteen hundred persons. 


The other achievement was his early de- 
tection of Dr. Cook’s.fraudulent story of the 
discovery of the Pole. 

In regard to his family connections, Mr. 
Dilnot writes: 

Philip Gibbs comes of a literary family. He 
was born Philip Hamilton Gibbs. He is one of 
the six sons of the late Henry Gibbs of the Board 


of Education (England), and Helen Hamilton. 
He is thus the brother of Cosmo Hamilton, the 


well-knowr novelist and dramatist, who in 1898, 
for family reasons, legally adopted his mother’s 
surname; of Anthony Hamilton Gibbs, whose 
books dealing with the west coast of Africa were 
widely praised, and of Major Arthur Hamilton 
Gibbs, M. C., Royal Field Artillery, author of 
“Rowlandson’s Oxford,” “The Compleat Oxford 
Man,” “Cheadle and Son” and “The Hour of 
Conflict.” . . . Those who have not met Philip 
Gibbs are enthusiastic about his literary gifts, 
but those who know him personally think less of 
his writing than of the man. 

British people generally are proud of his 
achievements, and grateful to America for the 
reception that great nation has given one of 
Britain’s gifted sons. They like to think, more- 
over, that he represents to the American people 
he has met, not only many special attainments 
but also that which is particularly precious to our 
race—a typical illustration in manners, speech, 
and character of an English gentleman. 


FOUNDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


SYMPATHETIC study of the char- 
acter and work of the late David 
Lubin is contributed by Signor A. Agresti to 
Nuova Antologia (Rome). His personality 
is most interesting in a variety of aspects, not 
the least noteworthy of these being the fact 
that he illustrates the splendid work that 
may be done by a gifted Russian Jew of 
humble parentage when he comes into a 
favorable environment. 

David Lubin was born in an obscure vil- 
lage in Eastern Russia in 1840. He lost his 
father when a mere child. His mother re- 
married, and the newly constituted family 
emigrated to the United States, the goal of 
their hopes, when David was but six years 
old. The child grew up in the city of New 
York, and at the age of fourteen was em- 
ployed as polisher in a goldsmith’s workshop. 
Dissatisfied with this occupation, he changed 
over to a sawmill, wherein he worked for 
three years, and then, at eighteen, he found 
his way out to the Far West. 

After a brief experience in an Arizona 
mining camp, Lubin embarked in retail busi- 
ness in a small way, at first in San Fran- 
cisco, and then in Sacramento. Here he soon 
became impressed with the waste of time and 


patience caused by chaffering over the cost: 


of goods, and he determined to risk the in- 
novation of having fixed prices. This he 
found to be a difficult matter, as the old 
practice was deeply rooted in the minds of 
the settlers. 


One day there came into his shop a cus- 
tomer who insisted upon bargaining, and 
when Lubin refused, sought to force him to 
take the lower sum offered. Losing patience, 
Lubin seized him by the shoulders and put 
him out of the shop, throwing after him the 
money he had laid on the counter, and or- 
dering him never to show his face there 
again. In the evening, after shutting up 
shop, Lubin, who was of a studious frame 
of mind, was reading the Dialogues of Plato, 
when he heard the vociferations of a crowd 
outside and then a loud knocking at the 
shop door. He quickly understood that this 
meant the return of his unruly customer with 
a party of friends. Nevertheless, he threw 
open the door, ready to face the danger. 
His conjecture proved correct, the man was 
there, but turning to his friends he ex- 
claimed: ‘Here is the most honest man in 
Sacramento! Let us buy up all he has in 
stock at his own prices.” ‘They did so, and 
in this unexpected way began the successful 
development of his Sacramento business. He 
became one of the pioneers of the department 
store and of the mail-order business, and 
prospered greatly. 

Ever ready to enter new fields of activity, 
Lubin, after making a trip abroad in the 
course of which he was able to redeem a 
promise made long years before to take his 
mother to the Land of Promise, bought a 
grain and fruit ranch in California. Here 
he acquired practical experience in the diffi- 
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culties encountered by producers, and this 
stimulated him to do something to better 
their condition, for they were then suffering 
greatly from the actions of the railroads. By 
earnest and persistent efforts he succeeded in 
persuading the companies to give up their 
rule of accepting nothing less than full car- 
loads of produce, a rule which made it im- 
possible for the small producers to compete 
with the large shippers. 

He now threw himself heart and soul into 
the cause of agricultural improvement. A 
second trip to Europe, made in 1895, be- 
cause of ill-health, gave him an opportunity 
to visit the International Agricultural Con- 
gress of 1896, held in Budapest, and it was 
here that he conceived the idea of an Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute. On his re- 
turn to the United States, he elaborated a 
plan for its realization, but the project failed 
to arouse much interest, many seeing in it 
nothing better than a kind of socialistic 
utopia. But Lubin, animated as he was with 
a strongly religious faith in human progress, 
persisted in his enterprise, did not lose cour- 
age, and sought to gain favor for it in Eng- 
land and France. Disappointed in this, he 
turned to Italy, where he succeeded in en- 
listing the support of King Victor Emmanuel 


III, and it was principally through his. 


influence that the Institute came into 
being. F 

Lubin’s idea was an international organi- 
zation that would render it possible to bring 
the consumer into direct contact with the 
producer; that would make known to the 
latter the quantity of produce it would be 
profitable to cultivate for the market, and to 
the consumer the quantity that had been pro- 
duced, thus making both fully aware of the 
exact state of crops and markets, and ren- 
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dering the task of the speculator a most difh- 
cult one. He also saw the social importance 
of such an organization, which would com- 
bat the exploitation of both consumers and 
producers by useless middlemen, and would 
thus remove one of the causes of distress 
among the poor. 

He lived to see the association accepted by 
fifty-eight nations, handsomely housed and 
subventioned by the King of Italy, and pro- 
gressing successfully along the path he had 
traced out for it. 





HOW TO PREVENT THE BREEDING OF 
CRIMINALS 


N a series of articles contributed to the 

New York Tribune (copyrighted by the 
Princeton University Press), to which we 
referred in our April number, ex-Police 
Commissioner Arthur Woods, of New 
York, endeavors to solve the problem of pre- 
vention of crime by destroying the criminal 
breeding spots in our social system. 

Mr. Woods divides criminals into pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. Of the amateurs 


—detected and convicted—many become 
pretessionals by reason of faulty methods. 
It is therefore among the amateurs in crime 
that the first and greatest efforts should be 
made; primarily to prevent and, secondly, to 
cure. Those persons peculiarly subject to 
criminal acts are mental defectives, persons 
driven to desperation, and neglected children 
in faulty environment; and they may be 
treated in the order of their importance. 
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Mental defectives are persons with unde- 
veloped mentality, but fully developed bod- 
ies, and are classified according to the ages 
at which their brains stopped growing. ‘The 
New York Police Department’s Psychopathic 
Laboratory estimated that twenty-five men- 
tal defectives a day are arrested for the com- 
mission of crimes. The problem is, what to 
do with them. 

Mr. Woods says: 


The crop of defectives is steadily increasing, 
since they are free to marry and bring forth chil- 
dren, and the individual defective who pays the 
specified penalty for his crime steadily progresses 
in criminal proficiency. . From other points 
of view besides the criminal it is clear that the 
need is imperative for grappling with the ques- 
tion of the mental defective, and trying to free 
the community of him. And from the criminal 
point of view alone we should not need to have 
so many policemen by a goodly percentage, even 
if we went no further in the matter than to or- 
dain that such mental defectives as are convicted 
of crime should be immured until cured. 


DRINK AND DRUGS 


Commissioner Woods turns a new light 
on an old fact, when he says: 


Drink and drugs are silent partners in many 
a crime. I sometimes think of them as a means 
by which a person born normal makes himself a 
defective (certainly and fairly speedily a moral 
defective, and, if he persist, very likely physically 
and mentally defective), and one cannot but 
wonder whether these self-made defectives should 
not be treated the same way as born defectives: 
confined and isolated until cured. . . . You don’t 
send a smallpox patient to an isolation hospital 
to stay there for a fixed term; you keep him there 
until he is cured or until he dies—he must 
stay there until he ceases to be a menace to the 
public... . 

The drug habit seems to be about as easy to ac- 
quire as it is difficult to check. For this reason, 
in spite of all the laws that have been passed 
and in spite of all the efforts to enforce them, it 
has grown to great proportions. One drug user 
in the neighborhood is a source of infection, prac- 
tically sure to corrupt a number of others. 


Mr. Woods argues strongly for the pas- 
sage of a federal law which will absolutely 
prohibit habit-forming drugs, and for a Gov- 
ernment monopoly where it does not pro- 
hibit; with distribution through a careful 
system of licenses, so that only reputable 
doctors could handle the drugs. By thus 
shutting off the supply, we could begin to 
accomplish the “cure” of the victims now 
among us, “without being oppressed by the 
gloomy thought that for every one patient 
cured probably a dozen more had fallen 
victims.” 

Mr. Woods puts a strong case for the re- 
lief of poverty by the police force, through 
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reporting urgent cases to the proper institu- 
tions and lending personal aid where neces- 
sary; just as most of the great-hearted police- 
men of New York have been doing quietly 
for years, without recognition or publicity, 
and usually out of their own pockets. 

The boys and girls in a crowded city are 
hard put to it to find a place to play, and 
the attitude of annoyance and intolerance 
on the part of their elders, which arouses the 
spark of resentment toward society bring 
these growing children to a life of crime— 
especially if they have drunken, quarrelsome 
or careless parents; or bad surroundings. 
Mr. Woods attempted to find the cure for 
this condition. He says: 

To see what might be done in this way we put 
into operation the plan of designating welfare 
officers, one in each residential precinct, with the 


single duty to look for boys who are going 
wrong and then try to help them to go right. 


PREVENTION VS. PUNISHMENT 


Commissioner Woods cites case after case, 
throughout the course of his discussion, of 
heart-touching episodes which illustrate how 
these new methods have proved their merit. 
His arguments for the complete isolation of 
drug addicts, mental defectives and insane 
persons until cured are not only convincing, 
but practical; for such isolation would pre- 
vent not only the increase of mental defec- 
tives thraugh marriage and childbirth, but 
the spread of the drug habit among the nor- 
mal citizens. He says: 

Society has no wish to punish for the sake of 
punishing. Its real object in committing of- 
fenders to institutions is, although it does not 
always recognize this, to put them where they can 
do no harm, in the vague, optimistically irre- 
sponsible hope that they may learn better by the 
time they come out, and in sublime indifference 
to the fact that most of them, instead of learning 
better, learn worse. Society’s greatest task with 
reference to criminals is to protect itself. 


The clear inference is that confinement 
for the purpose of curing the offender, or iso- 
lation for the protection of society, is the ob- 
ject of our penal institutions, so-called ; rather 
than the punishment of the offenders. 

Commissioner Woods sums the whole mat- 
ter up by saying: 


Police force must try to keep crime from 
claiming its victims as boards of health try to 
keep plague and pestilence away. And _ police 
forces are bound to rise to this conception of 
their profession, for the public will demand it and 
will reward success, and the feeling of noblesse 
oblige will surge through their ranks and bring 
with it devotion to the larger duty and increas- 
ing capacity to fulfil it. 
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TESTING MEN FOR AVIATION 


ROFESSOR G. M. STRATTON, of 
the University of California, writing in 
the Scientific Monthly (New York), on 
“Psycho-physical Tests of Aviators,” tells us 
that “the application of psychology to the 
problem of discovering special aptitude for 
flying is one of the interesting developments 
of the war.” The context of his article 
shows, however, that it is a development that 
has not yet fully developed. The work of 
which the author writes consisted in part of 
testing the tests rather than in testing the 
would-be aviators. Many tests were finally 
abandoned; others seem to be of value. 
The leading pioneers in this field, or, at 
any rate, those whose work blazed the path 
for American investigators, were Nepper in 
France and Gemelli and Gradenigo in Italy. 
Nepper tested the ability of the subject to 
make rapid decisions by measurements of the 
rapidity of reaction to various signals in the 
regions of sight, hearing and touch. 


Coolness Nepper tested by delicate apparatus 
familiar to all psychologists and physiologists, 
which gives a written record of one’s breathing, 
of the changes of volume of blood in his finger, 
and of the steadiness with which it is possible for 
him to hold his hand, these records being obtained 
from the aviator in the first place under com- 
paratively normal conditions, which were in due 
time suddenly changed by giving some violent 
form of surprise, either by a flash of light, or 
by cold water, or by a blank shot from a pistol 
near the man. On the basis of these two forms 
of experiment he classified his candidates into 
good and poor, and rejected those whom he re- 
garded as unsuited for the work of aviation. 

Gemelli and Gradenigo made use of the reac- 
tion-time experiment and of the test of emotional 
steadiness, much after the French fashion, and 
yet with modifications. An interesting enlarge- 
ment of procedure on their part was by means of 
what is known as a “Carlinga,” which repro- 
duced in some respects the cockpit of an airplane 
and could be moved in various directions. The 
candidate blindfolded was required to indicate 
the vertical after he had been tilted from the 
vertical; and again, without being blindfolded, 
was required to respond quickly by means of his 
“joy stick” to some sudden tilt of the machine. 
His value as a future aviator was estimated in 
part by the character of his responses under 
these conditions. 


Before psychological tests were introduced 
in the American air service, the candidate 
underwent a severe medical examination and 
also a “professional and mental” examina- 
tion. The latter 


was based upon the candidate’s carefully written 
answers to several pages of questions that were 


put to him with regard to his family history, 
his education, his business experience, his athletic 
interest and training, the character of the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon him in civil life, the 
organizations to which he belonged, and his mili- 
tary experience. He had also to furnish letters 
testimonial from persons who knew him well, and 
credentials of his schooling. Of particular im- 
portance was the personal interview, when the 
applicant faced his military examiners and was 
required to clarify or supplement the facts given 
in the ways just described. 


The psychological tests were designed to 
supplement, and not to replace, the tests pre- 
viously in use. They were in part similar to 
those developed in France and Italy, but 
many additional features were proposed by 
Professor Brown and his assistants at the 
University of California, Professor Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia, Professor Henmon, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Doctor Burtt, 
of Harvard, and others. 


Besides reaction time and emotional stability, 
aviators were tested as to their power rapidly to 
learn to form several complicated and untried 
combinations of muscular movements not unlike 
those which an aviator has to learn, the idea 
being that in this way the least skilful persons 
might be eliminated. Other tests were con- 
cerned with a careful recording ‘and measuring 
of the success with which a person could stand 
motionless with eyes open and with eyes closed, 
indicating general and constant control over the 
muscles of his body as a whole. 

He also had to show evidence of the fineness 
with which he could perceive gradual departures 
of his entire body from the perpendicular brought 
about by a mechanism of screws and levers, the 
test being aimed at his sensitivity, his power ‘to 
perceive, rather than to control, since it might 
well be asked whether a nicety of perception of 
the position of the body is an important factor 
in guiding the aviator as he restores his airplane 
to its proper balance in the air. And, since the 
landing of the airplane is one of the difficult 
parts of the aviator’s early task and requires 
judgment as well as careful response and control 
as he approaches the ground swiftly with his 
ship, he was tested as to his power to continue 
in imagination certain fragmentary curves that 
were given him; for his skill in landing might 
well require him to anticipate where his present 
course at any moment would, if continued, carry 
him and how he must needs alter it to make it 
suitable in angle, speed and place. A simple 
test of dexterity was also used; the candidate was 
required to balance one of a graded series of rods 
vertically upon his finger for a stated time to see 
how short a rod he could balance. 


Careful comparisons were made between 
the indications afforded by these tests and 
actual aptitude for flying, as subsequently 
shown by the men admitted to the service, 
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and as determined by army officers in charge 
of the training of aviators. 


The tests which under this stern trial proved 
to be of value were those on the perception of 
gradual tilt, on the power to stand steadily, as 
judged by the record which a man makes when 
a writing point attached to his head moves over 
a smoked surface, on his power quickly to dis- 
criminate between a sudden jerk of his body to 
the right or to the left, particularly when this 
is combined with his reaction time to a visual 
signal and to an auditory signal, and on the 
steadiness of his hand when a pistol shot is 


fired behind his back. The tests which did not 
scientifically justify themselves were those upon 
a person’s power to learn certain complicated 
combinations of movement of hand and foot, on 
the power to continue in imagination a fragment 
of a curve presented to him in model, and on dex- 
terity. This latter test was disapproved not so 
much because it arrived at nothing which could 
be connected statistically with flying ability, as 
that it could so largely be influenced by practise, 
and practise would be invited if the test were in- 
troduced as a regular part of a board’s examina- 
tion, when the candidates would soon know be- 
forehand that they would be tested on this feat 
of dexterity. 


FLYING OVER THE ANDES 


NE of the landmarks in the history of 

aviation was established on December 
12, last, by Lieutenant Dagoberto Godoy, of 
the Chilean Army, when he made an air- 
plane flight from Santiago to Mendoza, 
crossing the Andean range at a height of 
17,300 feet, thus breaking the world’s record 
for height in crossing mountain ranges. The 
flight was made in a Bristol monoplane with 


a 110 horse-power Le Rhone motor. The» 


distance of 210 kilometers was covered in one 
hour and twenty- 
eight minutes at an 
average speed of 130 
kilometers an hour. 

Two Argentinian 
aeronauts, Bradley 
and Zuloaga, had 
made a_ successful 
flight over the 
Andes in a balloon 
on July 24, 1918. 
In the preceding 
April a Lieutenant 
of engineers, Luis 
Candalaria, had 
crossed the southern 
ridge from Zapala 
to Cunco at a height of 2000 meters. All 
other attempts to fly over the Andes had 
met with failure. 

In the Bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, from which we glean these facts, 
Lieutenant Godoy’s own account of his flight 
and of the difficulties that he overcame is 
quoted in detail: 

















LIEUT. DAGOBERTO GODOY 
OF THE CHILEAN ARMY 


At last I was to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
peaks upon which I had so often gazed from the 
track of my airdome. The Bristol mounted into 
space for a time. I had not yet looked down- 
ward. I had to watch my altimeter, my compass, 


the regular throbs of the oil engine, and the revo- 
lutions of the motor. I had to change the car- 
burization continually and regulate the Le Rhone; 
and then, when my altimeter had passed the 
17,000 feet, I looked downward. 

I was in an unknown world. The mountain 
range stood out wonderfully clear; everywhere 
were canyons, immense black-mouthed valleys, 
gentle foothills, and icy slopes. At the left Tu- 
pungato rose near me to my own height, or per- 
haps higher, like an enormous skyscraper, a mag- 
nificent yet graceful tower rearing itself toward 
heaven. On one side it had a long, gradual, 
almost horizontal slope, like a palm of the hand, 
white and frozen, but hospitable, inviting me to 
alight and linger. But the impression was fleet- 
ing. The Bristol told me I was going 180 or 190 
kilometers an hour, hence the scenery altered 
rapidly. A moment later I crossed the frontier. 
My country was behind me; before me lay the 
sister nation and triumph—my slight but longed- 
for victory. 

At that moment the motor missed and nearly 
stopped. I guessed what was the matter. The 
automatic engine was not working and the gaso- 
line couldn’t reach the carbureter. I worked an 
instant and the engine and rotary started up again 
before the change had affected the apparatus. I 
had to land. So I lessened the supply of gas 
slightly and began to descend slowly. The 
needle, which had reached a maximum of 17,300 
feet, gradually lowered. Then the battle began, 
which lasted perhaps three or four minutes. The 
plane seemed to be crazy. That morning there 
had been a windstorm on the Argentinian side. 
Perhaps that was the result of the cyclone. Then 
—calm again. And there in the distance amongst 
the far-away foothills, insignificant when con- 
trasted with the huge bulks I had just left, rose 
the outline of Mendoza, beyond the great plain,! 
covered by a heavy veil of clouds. 

Ten minutes later I was over the historic city. 
I could not see Tamarindos, the aviation camp, 
anywhere. I searched anxiously until I despaired 
of finding it. As there was a good field two 
leagues farther I started for it, unfortunately. I 
broke the screw propeller and the landing gear. 
I came to ground a little worn, my hands knotted 
from the cold, still rather uncomfortable from the, 
rarity of the atmosphere in the heights, as I had’ 
not carried oxygen with me. 
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WINDS AND WEATHER OF THE 
TRANSOCEANIC AIR ROUTES 


ECENT events have augmented popular 

interest in the subject of transatlantic 
flight, but it is several years since this subject 
began to be actively discussed. Strange to 
say, though the question of weather has neces- 
sarily figured in these discussions, the 
first comprehensive scientific account of the 
meteorological conditions over the North 
Atlantic as affecting aerial navigation has 
just made its appearance. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Willis Ray Gregg, of the United 
States Weather Bureau, and was published 
concurrently in the Bureau’s Monthly 
W eather Review (Washington) and in cer- 
tain unofficial journals. In the same num- 
ber of the Monthly Weather Review appears 
an article by Dr. Griffith Taylor, of the Aus- 
tralian weather service, on the meteorolog- 
ical features of air routes to Australia. 

For many years the Weather Bureau has 
prepared daily charts, in manuscript, of the 
weather conditions over the Atlantic, em- 
bodying data supplied by a large corps of 
shipboard observers, in addition to the re- 
ports of regular land stations on both sides 
of the ocean. Mr. Gregg and his colleagues 
have made a careful analysis of a file of these 
charts covering a period of ten years, and he 
is thus able to present definite information 
as to the percentage of days in each month of 
the year when on an average, favorable con- 
ditions for flying prevail over the routes that 
have been generally accepted as most pro- 
pitious for transatlantic flight. These are, 
especially, a northern route, between St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, and Valentia, Ire- 
land, and a southern route, between St. Johns 
and Portugal, via the Azores. 

Mr. Gregg’s article includes a great deal 
of valuable technical information that can- 
not be summarized here. His study of the 
Atlantic weather maps shows, among other 
things, the way in which areas of high and 
low barometric pressure and their attendant 
wind-systems cross the ocean, from west to 
east, and makes it possible to predict, with 
a high degree of confidence, whether, given 
a certain set of weather conditions, an aviator 
is or is not justified in embarking upon a 
transatlantic flight. Winds at the flying 
levels can be inferred with considerable ac- 
curacy from those prevailing at the earth’s 
surface, according to laws that have been 


worked out by meteorologists. Moreover, 
methods are now available of observing the 
upper winds directly. Mr. Gregg says: 


This is being done very successfully at a large 
number of places in this country with kites carry- 
ing self-recording instruments known as meteoro- 
graphs and with small rubber “pilot” balloons, 
whose movements through the air are followed 
by means of theodolites. The data thus obtained 
are telegraphed to the Central Office of the 
Weather Bureau, and bulletins are issued for the 
information of aviators in the Aerial Mail Serv- 
ice, Army and Navy Aviation Services, etc. An- 
other method of determining wind conditions that 
has been used in the war and at ordnance prov- 
ing grounds, is by means of so-called “Archie” 
bursts, which consist of puffs of smoke from a 
shell, the fuse being so timed that the shell 
bursts at any desired altitude. The movements 
of these smoke puffs are observed in a graduated 
mirror and the wind directions and velocities 
at the given height are readily computed. When 
low clouds are present several shells are sent 
above the clouds at stated intervals, usually half 
a minute apart, an airplane of known speed flies 
from the first smoke cloud to the last, and the 
aviator is thus able quite accurately to determine 
the current wind conditions and to set his com- 
pass course accordingly. Still another method 
used in France during cloudy weather consists in 
sending up small balloons which carry small 
charges of melinite so arranged that they burst 
successively at regular intervals. Sound tele- 
meters record the explosions, and the position in 
space of the points of detonation can be thus de- 
termined. All of these methods are comparative- 
ly simple on land; they are less so at sea, yet 
some of them at least are by no means impossible, 
except in very stormy conditions. 


In transatlantic flight wind is all-impor- 
tant, since unfavorable winds would prevent 
the aviator from reaching the end of his 
journey before his fuel-supply was exhausted. 
Mr. Gregg describes a set of weather condi- 
tions under which an airplane having a speed 
in still air of 90 miles an hour could fly 
from Newfoundland to Ireland in 17 hours. 
With neither aid nor hindrance from the 
winds the journey would take 21 hours; 
while with opposing winds it would be pro- 
longed beyond the latter period and might 
easily lead to disaster. Of another important 
meteorological factor Mr. Gregg says: 


One of the most serious obstacles to transat- 
lantic flight appears to be the large percentage of 
days on which fog occurs, particularly near the 
American coast. This amounts in the regions 
southeast and east of Newfoundland to about 60 
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per cent. in summer and about 20 to 35 per cent. 
in winter, the frequency in the latter season being 
greatest to the southeast. 
varies from about 10 per cent. in summer to 5 
per cent. in winter. Fogs rarely occur near the 
Azores or between them and Portugal. 


There is, however, abundant evidence that 
sea-fogs are generally quite shallow. This 
fact was strikingly brought out in the investi- 
gations made by the Seneca and the Scotia, 
of the International Ice Patrol, when an ob- 
server at the masthead was often above a 
fog that was dense at the level of the deck. 

The author’s elaborate discussion leads 
him to the following conclusions: 


1. In the present stage of their development 
and until improvements give them a much larger 
cruising radius than they now have, airplanes 
can not safely be used for transatlantic flight 
except under favorable conditions of wind and 
weather. 


2. Observations of conditions over as great an 
area as possible, and particularly along and near 
any proposed course, should therefore be avail- 
able at as frequent intervals as possible, these 
observations to include upper-air as well as sur- 
face conditions. 


3. With such observations at hand the meteor- 
ologist is able quickly to determine the current 
and probable future wind conditions along a pro- 
posed route and to advise an aviator as to the 
suitability of a day for a flight. 

4. If a day is favorable, the meteorologist is 
able to indicate the successive directions toward 
which an airplane should be headed in order to 
keep to any desired course; also, to calculate the 
assistance that will be furnished by the winds. 


5. Inspection of marine weather maps shows 
that at an altitude of 500 to 1000 meters condi- 


THE LATEST AID 


‘6 COIL of wire, a dial registering 360 

degrees, a hollow steel shaft and an 
automobile steering wheel have overcome the 
terrors of fog and storm to mariners ap- 
proaching port.” Thus Mr. Jerome Lachen- 
bruch, radio electrician, U.S.N.R.F., de- 
scribes in the Scientific American one of the 
most notable inventions that were brought to 
the stage of practical utility by the exigencies 
of the late war. As a desideratum toward the 
fulfilment of which inventors were working, 
much had been heard before the war of the 
radio compass, or direction-finder. To-day 
this so-called “‘compass” is in actual use. 
It is contributing to the safety of mariners, 
and it is destined to be of indispensable 
value to aeronauts. The story of the radio 


Near the Irish coast it . 
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tions are favorable for an eastward trip approx- 
imately one-third of the time, the percentage being 
slightly greater along the northern than along the 
southern route. At greater altitudes the per- 
centage of favorable days materially increases, 
especially along the northern route. For the 
westward trip the percentage of favorable days 
is so small as to make transatlantic flight in 
this direction unpracticable until the cruising 
radius of aircraft is increased to such an extent 
that they are relatively independent of wind con- 
ditions. 

6. All things considered, conditions for an 
eastward flight are most favorable along the 
northern course; for a westward flight they are 
most favorable along the southern course; that is, 
the prevailing westerly winds are less persistent 
along this course than farther north. 

7. There seems to be little choice as to season, 
for, although the prevailing westerly winds are 
stronger in winter than in summer, yet on the 
other hand, stormy conditions are more prevalent 
in winter, and the net result is about an equal 
percentage of favorable days in the two seasons. 
Moreover, the greater fog percentage in summer 
just about offsets the greater percentage of cloudi- 
ness in winter. Fog is a disadvantage chiefly 
because of its interference in making observations 
with drift indicators. The Newfoundland fogs 
in general are of small vertical extent and do not 
extend far inland. They should not, therefore, 
prove a hindrance to landing, if the landing field 
is located some distance from the coast. 

8. Most important of all, there is need for a 
comprehensive campaign of meteorological and 
aerological observations over the North Atlantic 
in order that aviators may be given data for 
whose accuracy the meteorologist need not hesi- 
tate to vouch, instead of information based on 
so small a number of observations, particularly 
of free air conditions, that the deductions, includ- 
ing some of those in this paper, are assumed and 
not proved, are given with caution, and are “sub- 
ject to change without notice.” 


TO NAVIGATION 


compass has just been revealed. Mr. Lach- 
enbruch’s article appears to be the first de- 
tailed description given to the public. He 
writes: 


With the coming of peace, the attitude of abso- 
lute secrecy maintained by the Navy Department 
in regard to the many inventions perfected by this 
branch of the military establishment, has relaxed; 
and the scientific means whereby the men of the 
navy helped to protect our ports, may now be dis- 
closed. The radio compass, which has served us 
in time of war, is now meeting the needs of peace. 

It is not generally known that wireless opera- 
tors are on watch every second of the day at 
various naval shore stations in the vicinity of 
New York; nor that, during the war, operators 
timed the length of, as well as the interval be- 
tween dots and dashes whose characteristics 
aroused suspicion, all the while manipulating 
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the wheel of the radio compass to obtain a direc- 
tion on the sending station. This exhausting work 
proved to be of valuable assistance in locating 
enemy wireless stations that persisted in the sur- 
reptitious use of radio despite the government’s 
war order restricting the activities of all but 
government radio stations. 


The radio compass is a device for receiving 
wireless signals and indicating the direction 
from which they come. 


In construction, the radio compass differs from 
the usual radio receiving set mainly in the type 
of antenna used. The familiar sight of several 
strands of wire stretched at considerable length 
between high masts is absent. In place of the 
stationary, space-consuming aerial, is a rotating 
five-foot frame with a few turns of stranded 
copper-bronze wire wound about it. The frame 
is mounted on a vertical steel shaft which pro- 
jects downward through the roof of the radio 
building into the room where the operator is on 
watch. In many stations, a cupola has been built 
about the frame with the double purpose of af- 
fording protection against the elements and of 
concealing its presence. At the base of the shaft, 
and within easy reach of the operator, the wheel 
which controls the turning of the frame is at- 
tached. The compass dial, usually a circular 
aluminum band, with the 360 degrees of the com- 
pass clearly engraved on its surface, is fastened 
to the shaft near the roof of the radio “shack;” 
but the indicator is placed in a permanent north 
and south direction. 


There is also a device for increasing the 
strength of incoming signals to about eight 
times their normal degree of audibility. The 
mode of operation of the compass, as nearly 
as it can be stated in non-technical language, 
is as follows: In the attached diagram we 
see the square frame, with its coil of wire, 
which projects above the roof of the building 
and serves as antenna. A wireless signal 
is due to electro-magnetic waves, traveling 
through the ether, which fills all space. In 
the diagram the frame is shown in a position 
parallel to the oncoming wave (represented 
by the curved line). The wave “induces” 
electric currents of opposite direction in the 
two sides of the wire coil. These tend to 
neutralize each other, but they are of differ- 
ent strengths because produced by different 
portions, or “‘phases,” of the wave. 


Although the one tends to obliterate the other, 
the difference in strength between them is con- 
served and heard in the telephones. However, if 
an incoming electro-magnetic wave strikes the 
plane of the antenna perpendicularly, the currents 
induced in both sides of the compass will be equal 
in strength, of the same phase and amplitude, and 
will neutralize each other. No sound is then 
heard in the telephones. By means of the rotating 
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antenna, the angle at which an electro-magnetic 
wave acts on it can be controlled by the operator. 
Thus the intensity of an oncoming signal can be 
increased, diminished or completely tuned out by 
a turn of the wheel. It is evident, then, that 
when the plane of the antenna is parallel to the 
direction of the oncoming wave, the sound heard 
in the phones will represent the maximum strength 
of the oncoming wave. By turning the antenna 
until this point is found, the maximum strength 
of any signal can be ascertained; and consequent- 
ly, the position of the ship or shore station send- 
ing it will be disclosed. But to be more accurate, 
two positions are made known, 180 degrees apart. 
By consulting the diagram, the reason for this is 
apparent. It will be observed that two waves 
coming from opposite directions will affect the 
radio compass in the same manner. 

In actual practice, however, a shore station 
operator knows that the coast line limits the arc 
of the compass in which he may expect to locate 
a ship. Moreover, to secure the best possible 
results in the every-day operation of the radio 
compass in guiding vessels into the port of New 
York, five radio compass stations have been estab- 
lished at strategic nautical points on the coast 
near New York. Each station is connected by a 
land line telegraph instrument with a central 
controlling radio station located in the office of the 
District Communication Superintendent, at 44 
Whitehall street. 

The close connection between the compass sta- 
tions and the control station simplifies the details 
of communication with vessels at sea. Within 
a few minutes a ship may receive definite infor- 
mation as to its position. When a ship approaches 
the coast, the operator aboard calls New York 
and asks for his bearing. The ship does not get 
into direct communication with the various com- 
pass stations as they are equipped only with re- 
ceiving sets, and so cannot reply. However, the 
radio operator at the central controlling station, 
in answering the ship’s call, transmits a signal 
to the ship to send its call letters for 30 seconds. 
At the same time, a telegraph operator at the 
control station notifies the various compass sta- 
tions, by means of a three-letter signal sent simul- 
taneously, to obtain a bearing on the ship sending 
her call letters. Immediately the various stations 
in the district, at Montauk Point, L. I., Fire Island, 
L. L, Rockaway Beach, L. I., Sandy Hook, N. J., 
and Mantoloking, N. J., turn their compass wheels 
until an accurate bearing is obtained at each 
station. This is transmitted to the telegraph 
operator at the control station, who waits until 
all stations have sent their bearings before turn- 
ing them over to the radio operator. The latter, 
when all the compass stations have been heard 
from, flashes by radio the bearing, in degrees, 
of the ship on the different shore stations. An 
acknowledgment from the ship of the receipt 
of the desired information completes the opera- 
tion. 


Knowing his bearing from two or more 
points on shore, the navigator can, of course, 
easily determine his exact .location by means 
of his chart, and thus avoid the danger of 
going astray in thick weather. 
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THE NEW AMERICANISM 


T was not until the Great War brought 
to us the startling realization that one- 

sixth of our population was foreign, in lan- 
guage and ideals; that the rest of the hundred 
million began to wonder whether, after all, 
America was the melting-pot of the world. 
We had laid great stress on the claim that 
America could fuse the races of the world 
into a new race typically American; but the 
maze of plot and counterplot, of espionage 
and destruction, of foreign economic domina- 
tion of our basic industries, smote the Ameri- 
can-American between the eyes with solid 
fact untempered by idealism. 

Men high in public office, in the Patent 
Office, even in our Intelligence Service, were 
found to be working directly for certain for- 
eign governments. Nearly one-fourth of the 
men enlisted under the Draft Act were un- 
able to read an American newspaper or to 
write a letter home. And so there was or- 
ganized at Camp Upton, on August 21, 
1918, the Sixth Development Battalion of 
1500 men who could not read or write Eng- 
lish, under the command of Major Ralph 
Hall Ferris. Says the New York Times: 


The teachers selected were privates or non- 
commissioned officers who held university degrees 
or who were teachers in civil life. Race was not 
considered in the choosing of officers. It was soon 
proven that squads and platoons composed of dif- 
ferent nationalities received their military in- 
struction as easily as if racial groups had been 
organized for the purpose. Only English was 
permitted to be spoken in the mess halls, military 
formations and general gatherings of the men. 
Instruction except in the elementary classes was 
given in English. 

Within three months men who could speak 
little or no English when they entered the bat- 
talion became sufficiently proficient in military 
English to fulfill the ordinary functions of.sol- 
diers both in organization and on separate mis- 
sions. In addition practically all of the recruits 
proved their spirit of Americanism by becoming 
citizens. 


The War Department now brings into 
being the “Recruit Educational Center,” 
with fifty barracks and other buildings for 
its use, at Camp Upton; and Major Ferris 
is preparing to resume charge of the work. 
Illiterate recruits from the Atlantic and 
Great Lake States will be taught English 
and will receive American training from 
officers born here, attaining full citizenship 
at the expiration: of their three-year enlist- 
ments. 

The resumption of the great work of the 


Sixth Development Battalion under substan- 
tially the same plan means the classification 
of the men into fifteen or twenty groups ac- 
cording to progress shown and their knowl- 
edge of English upon entrance. The normal 
course of instruction is four months, running 
to six in exceptional cases. A board of exam- 
iners will determine by suitable tests the rate 
of progress, with special attention to back- 
ward men, and as soon as the men have 
attained sufficient development, Major Fer- 
ris will report them to the War Department 
for disposition to regular military commands. 

Brig.-Gen. Nicholson, commanding Camp 
Upton, in reviewing the plan, says: 


The Educa- 


organization of the Recruit 
tional Center at Camp Upton is a great 
constructive plan of Americanization. The 
idea underlying the Recruit Educational Center 
will unquestionably meet with nation-wide 
approval since it makes for better citizenship 
and for a higher order of Americanism. It will 
be a distinct step toward making the people of 
the United States appreciate that those responsible 
for the functioning of the army are really trying 
to make our army a people’s army. 

The army, like every other great agency in the 
country, has, in view of the unusual conditions 
incident to the war, a great opportunity to do 
in a short space of time what would otherwise 
have taken decades to accomplish. The Recruit 
Educational Center is simply one phase of this 
great opportunity; in its adoption the army will 
receive due credit for a far-seeing policy; and 
we shall be doing now what will be demanded 
of the army later when thought along the lines of 
reconstruction begins to crystallize. 

Europe has for centuries suffered from the bitter 
racial antagonisms of its various peoples. Amer- 
ica is no place to perpetuate these antagonisms, 
and no method has been conceived which will so 
successfully eliminate racial antagonisms as the 
Camp Upton plan which the War Department 
has adopted for its Recruit Educational Center. 


Surely, the thing most to be desired in an 
American is patriotism, linked with an alert, 
self-reliant efficiency, intellectual idealism, 
and a love of law-abiding liberty. A three- 
year period in the United States Army will 
teach love of and respect for our flag and our 
country, its ideals and its institutions. The 
schools, the polls and the newspapers will 
have an ever-increasing influence on the 
health, sense and morals of the people; and 
these must also be turned to the development 
of American citizens with the motto, ‘““Amer- 
ica First!” We should deny admission to 
aliens who maintain divided allegiance or do 
not desire to become citizens. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
WAR, AND AFTER 


‘| ‘HE many-sidedness of modern warfare 

was not realized when the late war be- 
gan; or at least not on the side of the En- 
tente allies. Even now the general public is 
only learning piecemeal of the innumerable 


maps of large scale for control of aruillery fire. 
About one hundred commissioned top:.craphers 
from the U. S. Geological Survey were engaged 
in the work on the American lines, and in co- 
operation with the French. A _ map-printing 
plant larger than the combined plants in Wash- 


applications which it was 
found possible and necessary 
to make of all kinds of 
knowledge to the business of 
fighting; applications which 
will be accepted as a matter 
of course in a future war, if 
one should, unhappily, occur. 

Mr. F. W. DeWolf, of 
the Illinois State Geological 
Survey, tells in School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics (Chi- 
cago) of the up-hill work 
which American geologists 
and geographers had to con- 
vince the Government that 
their special knowledge 
might be used effectively in 
the prosecution of the war. 
He says: 


Our geologists and geograph- 
ers tried unsuccessfully in 1917 
to have technical units organ- 
ized for service at the front, 
and to introduce certain kinds 
of instruction in the officers’ 
training camps. In 1918 these 
hopes were partly realized 
when a number of geologists 
and geographers were commis- 
sioned in the War College In- 
telligence Office, and the geo- 
logical service with General 
Pershing began to expand. Later 
the educational committee in 
charge of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps courses planned 
to require certain courses in 
map reading, map-making and 
military geology. 


By the time hostilities 
ended specialists in these lines 
were carrying on a_ wide 
range of activities in the 
Army, and in connection 
with home industries essen- 
tial to a successful outcome 
of the war. Mr. DeWolf 


says: 


Of first importance was the 
making of accurate topographic 
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From School Science and Mathematics 
CORRECT AND INCORRECT METHODS OF LOCATING TRENCHES AND 
DUGOUTS 


_A. Correct trench construction. Water escapes through the porous jointed 
limestone. 
B. Incorrect trench construction. Water is held in trench by impervious clay. 
C. Correct trench construction under same conditions as “B,” when it is 
not feasible to sink the whole trench to the level of the porous limestone as 
in. “A,” A small drainage trench carries water down into the porous lime- 
stone, permitting its escape. 

. To the left, properly placed dugout. Drainage takes place readily 
through the limestone, making the dugout relatively dry. To the right, im- 
properly —_ dugout. Water fails to escape through the impervious clay 
and the dugout is subject to very poor drainage or even flooding. 
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ington and capable of producing nearly: 1,000,000 
maps each month was erected and _ operated. 
Many of the maps were revised and re-issued 
daily. As a result, all officers realized as never 
before the dependence of an army on _ topo- 
graphic maps. 

Related to map-making was the building of 
relief models. These revealed the visibility of the 
country from observation posts; and by the aid 
of special instruments assisted in controlling shell- 
fire on enemy targets. Finished models showing 
relief and villages and roads were made by the 
thousands, and in the remarkable time of a féw 
hours for each mold. 

Another vital need of the army was an enor- 
mous supply of water for men and horses, for 
concrete construction work, and for power plants 
and locomotives. ‘Geologists made maps show- 
ing locations of springs and of shallow and 
deep water-bearing rocks. They also supervised 
the boring of wells, especially in the British 
army. 

Supplies of rock, gravel, and sand were also 
needed in large amounts for building roads, gun 
foundations, dugouts, supply depots, and harbor 
works. Geologists assisted in locating these ma- 
terials. 

Finally, maps and diagrams were made of the 
rock formations along the lines held by our army, 
and by the enemy, in order to show their suit- 
ability for the construction of trenches, dugouts, 
and mines. It was possible to observe existing 
works, and then to predict the conditions in new 
areas which were geologically similar. Thus, 
it was possible to say in advance whether trenches 
would stand without revetment of the walls; 
whether they would be wet or dry during certain 
seasons; and to advise regarding tools which 
would. be needed to construct defensive works. 
Maps were prepared to show the probable effect 
of artillery fire on the formations; thus, whether 
the rocks would shatter and add to the casualties; 
_ and whether barrage fire would make the ground 

impassable for tanks. 


No less important than tue services thus 
rendered in the war zone was the work of 
geologists at home in developing domestic 
mineral supplies for essential industries. This 
work was carried on by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the 
State Geological Surveys, and individual 
mining engineers and metallurgists. 


The average citizen was aware of the threat- 
ened shortage of coal and oil, but did not realize 
that we were dependent on foreign imports of 
manganese, chromium, and molybdenum for steel 
making; of pyrite and platinum for making acids 
for explosives; of graphite and clay for metal- 
lurgical crucibles and retorts; of antimony for 
hardening lead bullets; of potash for fertilizers; 
of optical glass for instruments; and of numerous 
other minerals for essential purposes. Geologists 
pointed out that the development of domestic sup- 
plies of many of these minerals would lessen the 
danger of submarine attacks on vital commerce, 
and would permit the use of more ships for trans- 
fer of soldiers and munitions to Europe. Fur- 


thermore, to relieve railroad burdens, many 
ordinary domestic minerals were located and 
developed in new places close to market. 


The results were so successful that many 
large ships were transferred to direct war 
service, and many of the industries formerly 
dependent on imported minerals were largely 
or wholly supplied from home sources. 

The energy expended by geologists and 


geographers in behalf of war objects served: 


to demonstrate the immense importance of 
the ‘earth sciences” to the nation under con- 
ditions of peace as well as warfare. The 
writer declares that 


we have gained an added conviction of the funda- 
mental value of topographic maps for defensive 
and offensive warfare; in the selection of routes 
for highways, railroads, electric power, and com- 
munication lines; in the development of drainage 
and of water supplies; in the search for, and 
development of, minerals and other natural re- 
sources. The topographic map of the United 
States should be completed, not in 80 or 90 years, 
according to the former rate of progress, but in 
twelve or fifteen years. 
should not proceed at the old rate, which promised 
completion in 1960, but should be finished by £930. 
The cost will be more than saved to the taxpayers 
by eliminating surveys for roads, water supplies, 
and other necessary developments throughout the 
entire State. 

Similarly, geology has again demonstrated its 
practical value in locating water for domestic 


and industrial uses, and stone, gravel, and sand ' 
for building of roads, railroads, and other strue- 


tures. A state like Illinois, about to invest $60,- 
000,000 in the beginning of a hard-road systcm 
should first locate and investigate the materials 


which are available close to the selected routes. 


Furthermore, a state about to build a great water- 


way should know the location and usefulness of ; 
the heavy, slow-moving mineral wealth in the, 
adjacent territory which will help furnish profit- | 


able cargoes. 

Again, we have seen in connection with: min- 
erals for war industries, the value of statistics 
of mineral production, of lists of producers, and 
of geological investigation of possible new sources 
of supply, in advance of acute need. Thus, in 
Illinois, we owe it to the nation, as well as our- 
selves, to collect accurate statistics, to complete 
an inventory of our enormous mineral wealth, 
and to encourage new or improved methods fot 
its production, conservation, and wise utili- 
zation. 

But while some of us, who needed no demon- 
stration, have seen the justification of practical 
geography and geology, we have been dismayed 
to find, even in high places, that there was little, 
if any, advance appreciation of the military, in- 
dustrial, and social significance of these sciences. 
They had been considered purely cultural and 
academic! No conception of their importance 
existed in the academies at West Point or An- 
napolis, in the intelligence service, or in the early 
organization of the boards for war industries, 
war trade, and fuel control. 


The map of Illinois . 
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THE EUROPEAN BOURGEOISIE 


N two successive numbers of the Biblio- 

theque Universelle (Switzerland), Ed- 
ouard Combe discusses pregnant problems of 
the time. In the first article he discourses 
with much warmth upon the status and 
achievements of the bourgeoisie; in the 
second, upon the problem of nationalization 
and co6peration. 

In view of the social conflicts—he writes 
—looming up before us, every one should 
know what he is contending for. The forces 
rallying to conserve the heritage of centuries 
of labor, the conquests of a patient, perse- 
vering evolution, should realize the grandeur 
of their task. The name “bourgeois’”—in 
Socialist parlance a synonym for every sort 
of baseness—should be reclaimed by those 
worthy to bear it, as an honorable, glorious 
title. 

The essential elements of production are 
capital, brains, labor. . 


The actual bourgeoisie comprises: 

1. A small minority of the idle rich, who 
have paid workers to manage their capital ; 
they are, properly speaking, parasites. 

2. Active capitalists: bankers, financiers, 
engaged in efforts to increase their accumu- 
lated riches; not a very large class, but play- 
ing an important role; a class which has, 
above all, abused its position by arrogating 
to itself a sort of dictatorship. 

3. Industrial heads, merchants, techni- 
cians, engineers, chemists, architects. This 
category, necessarily closely allied with finan- 
ciers, is where initiative, the creator of 
wealth, is mainly concentrated. It repre- 
sents the interested part of brain activity. 

(4) Scholars, professors, philosophers, ped- 
agogues, doctors.” 

(5) A whole army of salaried men who 
evidence an increasing tendency to copy the 
syndicalist methods of labor. 

(6) A considerable body who labor for 
beauty: men of letters, poets, artists, musi- 
cians. Their work is the hardest to estimate, 
since, though among the most precious of 
human possessions, its value is only deter- 
mined by time; so that the majority in these 
fields are obliged to eke out a living by addi- 
tional, inferior labor, depressing to the spirit 
and prejudicial to their chosen work. 

Such at present is that “bourgeoisie” so 
violently condemned by socialist theorizers. 
We see that in the far greater part it con- 


stitutes the bulk of the “brains,” that second 
component of the productive trinity. Edu- 
cated, as a rule, it is skeptical of quacks, 
shrugs its shoulders at the specious remedies 
of demagogues. It prefers, while awaiting 
the dawn of justice, to work and suffer in 
silence. But perhaps it does not assert its 
right to live vigorously enough. 

The matter stands thus: All that human- 
ity has thus far produced of what is useful, 
great, durable, has been the work of the 
bourgeoisie. Bourgeois, the creators of great 
industries and machinery which have revo- 
lutionized the world of production. Bour- 
geois, all the philosophers and thinkers who 
have unremittingly devoted themselves to 
solve the problems of life; yea, bourgeois, too, 
the theorists of socialism and anarchy. Bour- 
geois, all the philanthropists, whose efforts 
have procured a little more ease and security 
for mankind. Look at any list of celebrated 
men and women of our generation and those 
directly preceding—99 out of 100 will bear 
the names of the bourgeoisie. 

And we should blush to belong to that 
élite? No. Even those among us, so numer- 
ous, whose life is a daily struggle, will honor 
our origin and say to our detractors: “We 
are bourgeois and claim that without us the 
great social problems confronting us will 
never be solved, for we form an indispensable 
part of the mechanism of humanity.” 

And let him who has the example of Rus- 
sia before him dare to contradict us! 

In the second article the writer reiterates 
that the evils of the present social organiza- 
tion are due not to the existence of capital— 
which is recognized by all serious economists 
as indispensable—but to the dictatorship of 
capital in the trinity of production. 

The heads of the Bolshevist movement— 
which to-day threatens the world with total 
ruin—recognized the misdeeds of that dic- 
tatorship, but they erred in believing that 
they could remedy the matter by a simple 
transfer of dictatorship to the proletariat. 

It would, M. Combe remarks, be impos- 
sible to touch in a brief article upon all the 
phases of this important issue. His aim is 
simply to indicate—since all recognize that 
we are on the eve of overturning the existing 
social and economic conceptions—what he re- 
gards a wholesome organization of great in- 
dustrial production, one which would take 
the place of the present capitalist régime, 
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without causing its ruin. We cannot enter 
into the details of the writer’s reasoning, but 
give some of his salient points: 

Economists contend with right that the 
state, a political body, is not competent to 
undertake tasks inherently economic. The 
essential thing is to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the possessorship of capital and the 


means of utilizing it. For the latter the ra- 
tional principle is to entrust its exploitation 
to those, collectively, who are directly in- 
terested, whether as laborers, technicians, di- 
rectors, etc. These bodies would form for 
each production a coéperative enterprise in 
which every member would be interested, ac- 
cording to a scale to be established. 


THE RE-BIRTH OF SPANISH TASTE IN 
ARGENTINA 


W HEN, a few years ago, Enrique Lar- 
reta left the Embassy in Paris to return 
to his home, the press of Paris saluted him 
as one of the most ardent propagandists of 
French culture in South America: ‘He 
goes,” said Figaro “carrying our image, to 
make it beloved by his compatriots.” 

E. Gomez Carrillo (in Cosmépolis, 
Madrid) rejoices that Seftor Larreta has 
returned to the Argentine. His political 
career closed, says Carrillo, he has become 
wholly Argentinian again, “confessing, with 
noble frankness, his antipathy to the Galliza- 
tion of taste.” 

“My pride,” said he when showing his 
house to Sefior Carrillo, “ consists in having 
created here this bit of Spanish nationalism 
which surprises you so much. This house is 
my best work—because it is a concrete ex- 
ample of the traditional taste of my native 
land.” 

Martin Noel has described the house at 
great length—drawing on art of all ages in 
his enthusiasm for comparison. Alberto 
Blancas states that “later this house will be- 
come a museum—as from it proceeds a 
nationalistic, a traditional current that will 
completely renew our spiritual life.” 

To-day, and indeed for some time pre- 
vious, Argentinian art, taste, and customs 
have shown a marked tendency to the 
Spanish: “the chaste, the lofty.” Argen- 
tina’s painters are true sons of Zuloaga, An- 
glada, Romero de Torres; her historians 
search the archives of noble Colonial Spain; 
her architects disdain the “florid elegancies” 
of Paris to follow meticulously pure Anda- 
lusian models. 

Each year this movement is becoming 
stronger—the Argentine is becoming less cos- 
mopolitan, more Spanish. The influence of 
North European architecture is yielding to 
the purity of Andalusia, to the “gracious 


severity” of Castile. At the magic touch of 


Larreta a legion of architects has sprung up 
to carry out the new movement. No 
longer will a new millionaire order his 
“pocket Trianon.” 

One of the, leaders of this movement— 
Martin Noel—says, “Following this current 
we shall merely return to our origin and 


continue the work of our Castilian grand-. 


fathers of the XVIIIth century”—the first 


step in this direction was the restoration of 


the church of Lujan in Buenos Aires, which 
was initiated by Sefior Noel to form “: 


our true school of traditional art.” 

Two distinct periods are exemplified in the 
Church of Lujan: the earlier resembles’ the 
work of D. Juan de Lezica, in a chapel built 
in 1763; the later is pure Spanish of about 
1800. The earlier part shows traces of 
local, or South American, influence—thus 
the building is peculiarly suitable as a monu- 
ment of Argentinian architecture. 

Senor Noel points out the fallacy of con- 
sidering the Colonial period in the Argentine 
as falling in the middle of the last century. 
He considers it to be about 1750. His en- 
thusiasm for this period is unbounded—he 
hopes to revive a taste for the best in Spanish 
art by restoring ancient buildings. 

Neither Martin Noel, Alberto Blancas, 
Roberto Soto Acebal, nor any of those who 
are following the leadership of Larreta, are 
becoming rich but they are creating “a new 
Spain in the Pampas’’—an aspect purer and 
less cosmopolitan than the Russian, Italian 
or German emigrants have produced when 
seeking to console their homesickness by ab- 
surd copies of their abandoned houses. 

“A Spanish church in the midst of each 
village,” says Sefior Blancas, “‘is sufficient to 
transform, to picturesquel? Hispafiolize any 
Argentine people.” 


wf 
museum of colonial art which will become 
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A FRENCH CRITIC INSOUTH AMERICA 


BOUT the year 1907 certain articles 
of literary criticism appeared in the 
Mercury (otf Santiago de Chile) over the pen 
name of Omer Emeth; from the first the 


readers’ attention was attracted by the mel-— 


lowness, the erudition, and the literary style 
of his works—a style free from Spanish 
showiness. 

Felix Nieto del Rio (in Cuba Contem- 
poranea) presents the following view of 
Emilio Vaisse (whose pen name, as above, is 
Omer Emeth). 

Emilio Vaisse, educated for the priest- 
hood in France, at twenty-five years of age, 
was sent to South America, where he served 
as missionary in Bolivia, Northern Chile and 
Peru. He finally became chaplain of a hos- 
pital in Santiago (Chile), where he was able 
to pursue his literary studies. 

His literary criticism was confined chiefly 
to the fruit of Chilean intellect. Don Carlos 
S. Vildosola, editor of the Mercury, imme- 
diately recognized the value of his work and 
arranged for a weekly article. These articles 
have appeared weekly, without interruption, 
since 1907. He has also written for La 
Revista Historica y Geografia, the Boletin de 
la Academia, Familia, Zig Zag and other 
publications. 

In 1912 Vaisse was made chief of the sec- 
tion of information of the National Library. 
Here he was able to start publication of the 
Review of Chilean and Foreign Bibliography 
—the only publication of its kind in South 
America. ‘To date one volume (as far as 
letter ‘‘B”) has been printed. The object of 
this publication is the preservation of Chilean 
writings of all kinds; the attribution of vari- 
ous articles (unsigned or published under a 
pseudonym) to the authors; the correction 
of errors. In short, the series will present 
to the world a complete archive of Chilean 
intellectual production. 

Omer Emeth is an orthodox Catholic— 
but the Catholic creed is not his standard 
of literary criticism. 

His taste has been formed through knowl- 
edge of the best French and Castilian litera- 
ture, joined to a close study of South Ameri- 
can literature—yet “his critical T square is 
French.” 


His criticism is noted for a certain stiff- 


ness—a tendency to classify and label. His 
phrases are dry—his periods sharp. He lacks 
capacity to understand and appreciate “lofty 
poetical sentiments, the subtilities of symbol- 
ism, emotional passions.” 

Though Vaisse may lack rhythm and emo- 
tion, he excels in irony; he would not be 
French if he had not inherited it from the 
very air of his birthplace. His criticism is 
kindly, nevertheless—frequently omitting ob- 
servations about the language of an author, 
since (as he says) it is not fair to judge lan- 
guage in a country where no one studies 
Latin or Greek as the base of a literary 
career. 

The younger intellectuals (of Chile) view 
the criticism of Omer Emeth with disgust: 
the poets accuse him of insensibility to ar- 
tistic conceptions; petty historians disdain his 
minute judgment of details—orators dislike 
his dryness, novelists his small knowledge of 
the world. He is accused of maligning 
South American literature by calling it 
“tropical,” saying it is ‘florid emptiness” and 
contains many useless figures—a common 
vice of the writers of many warm climates, 
because their education has not embraced the 
study of classic or modern idiom, philosophy 
or rhetoric. This adverse criticism has 
often vexed Omer Emeth. At times he has 
decided to drop judgment of any but new 
European works. 

Vaisse believes the literature of each coun- 
try should tend to the formation of suitable 
characteristics, whether Argentinian, Chi- 
lean, or Cuban. 

He predicts a renaissance of classic study 
as a preparation for literature and the imita- 
tion of great works by Americans such as 
Bello, Cuervo, Caldas, Lastarria and Mon- 
talvo. 

The masters of Vaisse are Boileau, La 
Fontaine and Flaubert—to whom he fre- 
quently refers—while Rabelais, Renan, 
France and Gourmont have influenced him 
strongly. 

The reconciliation of the exegesis of mod- 
ern and traditional theology, as sought by 
M. Mignot, is assuredly the ideal of Vaisse, 
yet his reputation will rest on his enormous 
bibliographical work—the definitive bibliog- 
raphy of Chile. 








THE NEW BOOKS 


INTERNATIONALISM AND THE 
HERITAGE OF WAR 


The Society of Free States. By Dwight 
W. Morrow. Harper & Brothers. 223 pp. $1.25. 

Mr. Morrow analyzes the possibilities and 
difficulties of the League of Nations, from the 
standpoint of a practical lawyer and_ business 
man, who has had recent experience in obtaining 
international codperation in the work of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council, one of the 
coOperative agencies forced upon the Allies by 
the pressure of the war. He devotes a chapter 
to an account of this interesting organization. 
In other respects Mr. Morrow’s discussion of 
the League of Nations does not differ materi- 
ally from other recent writings on the same 
subject, save that the point of view through- 
out is more practical and less idealistic. 


A Society of States. By W. T. S. Stally- 
brass. E. P. Dutton & Company. 243 pp. $2. 

An English authority on international law 
states in this volume the theory of the sovereign 
state, and explains the practical meaning of its 
sovereign independence and equality, as de- 
veloped by the practise of statesmen and the 
beliefs of international lawyers. He then dis- 
cusses to what extent, if at all, these conceptions 
of sovereignty will undergo a change if a League 
of Nations is constituted, and concludes with a 
consideration of the relation of the proposed 
changes to the true purposes of state existence. 
Like Mr. Morrow, he does not attempt to dodge 
the difficulties inherent in any scheme of this 
kind, believing that if some difficulties are not 
faced now, they will have to be met with when 
it is too late. 


League of Nations. By Alfred Owen Cro- 
zier. Lecouver Press Company. 196 pp. 50 cents. 

The author of this work sent to President Wil- 
son a plan for a League of Nations as early as 
August, 1914. His present book is mainly a plea 
for a mutual, limited international government, 
rather than a mere alliance. 


The Covenant of Peace. By H. N. Brails- 
ford. B. W. Huebsch. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

This essay by Mr. Brailsford took the prize 
in the English Review’s contest for the best essay 
on a League of Nations. The judges included 
the Master of Balliol, Lord Parmore, General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, Professor Bury, H. G. Wells and 
John Galsworthy. 

Constitutional Power and World Affairs. 
By George Sutherland. Columbia University 
Press. 202 pp. $1.50. 

Apropos of the revival of interes: in the extent 
and limitations of the external powers of our 
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national government, former Senator Suther- 
land’s discussion is most timely Before it was 
embodied in a book, it took the form of a series 
of lectures on the Blumenthal Foundation at 
Columbia University. The concluding chapter 
looks forward to the era of reconstruction, fol- 
lowing the Great War. 


The Political Scene. By Walter Lippmann. 
Henry Holt & Company. 124 pp. $1. 

A brilliant and penetrating essay on the victory 
of 1918. For several months, in the spring of 
1917, Mr. Lippmann served in the War Depart- 
ment. Later he was Secretary of the inquiry 
conducted by Colonel House, to prepare data for 
the Peace Commission, and during the latter half 
of 1918 he was in Paris as an ofhcer in Military 
Intelligence, attached to the staff of Colonel 
House and the Peace Commission. 


Problems of Peace. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. 281 pp. $1.50. 

It is peculiarly interesting at this juncture to 
read this message from the Italian historian to 
Americans; for, says the author, it was in Am- 
erica that he has “had the good fortune to mature 
his mind for the understanding of these historical 
events,” and it is on this ground that he is in- 
terested in recalling for Americans the history 
of international relations in Europe from the 
Holy Alliance to the present hour. 


The Irish Convention and Sinn Fein. By 
Warre B. Wells and N. Marlowe. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 194 pp. $2.25. 

This book covers a_ significant chapter in 
Ireland’s political history—the period from the 
failure in July, 1916, of Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posal to bring about a Home Rule settlement by 
the partition of Ulster, to April, 1918, when the 
Convention, made up of representatives of all 
parties, for drafting an Irish Constitution, sub- 
mitted its report. Among the points discussed 
are the relation between Sinn Fein and the Con- 
vention, the true character of Irish opposition to 
conscription, the ultimate meaning of the Cen- 
vention as an effort at peaceful settlement of the 
Home Rule question, and the claim of Ireland to 
consideration by the Peace Conference. The book 
is written in a continuation of “A History of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1916,” by the same authors, 
who in this, as in the former volume, have en- 
deavored to maintain a detached and purely his- 
torical attitude. 


Rural Reconstruction in Ireland By Lionel 
Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. Staples. Yale 
University Press. 301 pp. $3. 

An account of the remarkable codperative 
movement initiated in Ireland by Sir Horace 
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Plunkett thirty years ago One hundred thousand 
Irish farmers are enlisted in this movement, 
which has established co6perative societies for 
manufacturing, buying, selling, and credit. One 
will find in this volume the essential facts about 
the codperative creameries, credit societies, and 
societies for the purchase of farming supplies 
that were established and organized in Ireland 
upon the same principles that have worked suc- 
cessfully in Denmark and other parts of Europe. 
A preface is furnished by George W. Russell 
(A. Be"). 


Why God Loves the Irish. By Humphrey 
J. Desmond. The Devin-Adair Company. 108 
pp. $1.25 

A_ spirited and well-written eulogy of the 
Irish race 


Great Eritain, Palestine, and the Jews. 
George H. Doran Company. 93 pp. 50 cents. 
Jewish leaders the world over have received 


with great enthusiasm the declaration of the 
British Government in favor of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people. This pamphlet is intended to 
give a brief and comprehensive survey of the 
various forms of celebration in honor of the pro- 
mulgation of this British charter of Zionism. It 
includes many resolutions, statements and mes- 
sages of Zionist organizations, and expressions 
of opinion from eminent Jewish leaders. 


Influence of the Great War upon Shipping. 
By J. Russell Smith. Washington, D. C.; Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 357 
pp. Paper. 

This is one of the series of preliminary war 
studies undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and edited by Professor 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois. The author, 
Professor J. Russell Smith, holds the chair of 
Geography and Industry in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He began the preparation of his 
report in August, 1917, and between that date 
and the date of the completion of the work, in 
May, 1918, nearly half of the events recorded in 
the book occurred. For this reason, perspective 
is lacking in the work as a whole, but for all 
that it is valuable_as an account of shipping de- 
velopments prior to the checking of the German 
advance in the spring of 1918. He describes 
the effect of the ship shortage on rates and profits, 
the efforts made by the different countries to 
replace the lost ships, the various forms of gov- 
ernment aid, control, and operation, and the prep- 
arations made during the war for shipping expan- 
sion after the conclusion of peace. 


War Thrift. By Thomas Nixon Carver. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 68 pp. Paper. 

Although appearing too late to be useful to the 
American public in war time, this study of “War 
Ihrift,” by Professor Carver, of Harvard, ought 
to be helpful in many ways, even in time of 
peace. It is a topic with which Americans are 
in no danger of becoming unduly familiar, 
whether in peace or war. The treatment of the 


subject is both theoretical and practical. The 
essay will well repay careful reading. 


War Borrowing. By Jacob H. Hollander. 
The Macmillan Company. 211 pp. $1.50. 


This is another book that may be fairly de- 
scribed as a product of war conditions. It owes 
its origin to lectures delivered by Professor Hol- 
lander in the Economic Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University soon after America entered 
the war, and it is recorded that every one of the 
graduate students who listened to these lectures 
sooner or later entered the country’s service. The 
book is a study of Treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness and look forward to peace conditions. 


War Finance. By Clarence W. Barron. 
Houghton, Miffin Company. 368 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Barron’s viewpoint in this book is that of 
an observer in Switzerland during the last four 
months of the war. He does not confine himself 
to financial topics, but introduces much suggestive 
comment on various phases of the war’s opera- 
tions and some of the more important personal- 
ities involved. 

Foreign Financial Control in China. By 
T. W. Overlach. The Macmillan Company. 295 


pp. $2. 

A clear-cut, impartial analysis of the activities 
of the six leading powers in China during the 
last twenty years. International coéperation in 
control of China’s finances is the proposition to 
which the author addresses himself. He shows 
how necessary it is that with the coming of peace 
all the powers readjust their specific national 
interests and viewpoints on the basis of mutual 
respect for the needs and aspirations of all, in- 
cluding those of China. 


Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by Dr. 
Joseph Schafer and Frederick A. Cleveland. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 506 pp. $2.50. 

A discussion of some of the more crucial after- 
the-war problems of American society, by men 
who are recognized as experts in their respective 
fields. An admirable introductory chapter on 
“The Historical Background of Reconstruction 
in America” is contributed by Professor Schafer, 
of the University of Oregon. Dr. Frederick A. 
Cleveland, who was chairman of President Taft’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency, writes on 
“Ideals of Democracy,” as interpreted by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and “Need for Readjustment of 
Relations Between the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of Government.” Professor W. W. 
Willoughby writes on “The Underlying Concepts 
of Democracy,’ and his brother, W. F. Wil- 
loughby, on “Democratization of Institutions for 
Public Service.” Social insurance is discussed 
by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, and the edu- 
cational lessons of the war by Samuel P. Capen 
and Charles R. Mann. The concluding chapter 
is a summary of “The Evolution by Democracy,” 
by Dr. Charles A. Beard. 


Problems of Reconstruction. By Isaac Lip- 
pincett. The Macmillan Company. 34$ pp. $1.60. 


A survey of the several forms of war control 
as applied to food products, fuel, and labor espe- 
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cially, with a chapter on the economic results of 
the war, an outline of the reconstruction policies 
adopted in foreign countries, and a definite re- 
construction plan for the United States. The 
author is Associate Professor of Economics in 
Washington University. 


The Land and the Soldier. By Frederic 
C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 196 pp. $1.35. 


To American readers, especially those of the 
older generation, the title of Dr. Howe’s book is 
likely to suggest the occupation of untilled areas 
in the Far West. His plan, however, contem- 
plates something very different. He proposes 
that farm colonies be organized, somewhat after 
the Danish models, not on reclaimed or distant 
land, but upon land never properly cultivated, 
often near the large cities. The garden villages 
of England have shown what can be done in the 
way of giving social advantages to communities 
thus formed. Dr. Howe’s program includes the 
kind of farm community settlement that was 
described so fully by Mr. Elwood Meade in the 
March number of the Review OF REvIEWs. One 
chapter of “The Land and the Soldier” is devoted 
to an account of the California settlement which 
Mr. Meade described. 


The Colleges in War Time and After. By 
Parke Rexford Kolbe. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 320 pp. Ill. $2. 

In this contemporary account of the effect of 
the war upon higher education in America there 
is no attempt to draw definitive conclusions. This 
will require a longer period for study. It is, 
however, possible to describe some of the changes 
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that were effected, and to forecast some of the 
readjustments likely to come with reconstruction. 
The record of American colleges in the war was 
one of patriotism, courage, and efficiency. Their 
contribution to the sum of the national effort was 
something in which all Americans may take a 
just pride. The most spectacular feature of their 
part in the war was the formation of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, with its 250,000 members, 
organized into units at over 500 colleges. 


The Redemption of the Disabled. By Gar- 
rard Harris. D. Appleton and Company. 318 


pp. Ill. $2. 

This book presents, with many interesting illus- 
trations, the Government’s program for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of our soldiers and sailors 
who were disabled in the war. An introductory 
chapter by Colonel Frank Billings describes the 
provision for caring for war casualties and the 
process of physical and functional restoration in 
the military hospitals. To take the place of the 
traditional pension system, with its well-known 
faults, Mr. Harris discusses the new national 
policy of utilizing every possible means for re- 
storing disabled soldiers to earning capacity and 
social usefulness. A concluding section of the 
book deals with the extension of this program to 
the victims of industrial accident. 


The Vocational Re-Education of Maimed 
Soldiers. By Leon De Paeuw. Princeton; Prince- 
ton University Press. 188 pp. $1.50. 


A valuable account of Belgium’s experience in 
the re-education of wounded soldiers. 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


The Prelude to Bolshevism. By A. F. 
Kerensky. Dodd, Mead & Company. 312 pp. 
$2.50. 

This is an account of the reactionary uprising 
under General Kornilov, in 1917. It has his- 
torical importance, as the work of the former 
Russian Prime Minister, and contains much docu- 
mentary material, not otherwise accessible in 
English. 


Bolshevism. By John Spargo. Harper & 
Brothers. 389 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Spargo, who for eighteen years has been 
identified with the American Socialist movement, 
characterizes Bolshevism as “the enemy of politi- 
cal and industrial democracy.” In the present 
volume he outlines the origin, history and mean- 
ing of Bolshevism, as it has disclosed itself in 
Russia, giving enough of the historical back- 
ground to exhibit the Bolsheviki in perspective, 
and to enable the reader to judge of their per- 
formances in connection with the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement as a whole. Although Mr. 
Spargo, from conviction and antecedents, is rig- 
idly opposed to the principles and practices of 
Bolshevism, ‘he refuses to accept as true the state- 
ments that have been widely circulated concern- 


ing the misdeeds of Bolshevist leaders. But his 
own pages give evidence that the Bolsheviki have 
been guilty of many crimes. Their worst crimes, 
in his opinion, have been “against political and 
social democracy, which they have shamefully 
betrayed and opposed with as little scruple, and 
as much brutal injustice, as was ever manifested 
by the Romanoffs.” This charge Mr. Spargo un- 
dertakes to sustain by citations from official docu- 
ments issued by the Bolshevist government; the 
writings and addresses of accredited Bolshevik 
leaders and officials; the declarations of Russian 
Socialist organizations; the statements of equally 
well-known and trusted Russian Socialists; and 
of responsible Russian Socialist journals. 


Ten Days That Shook the World. By John 
Reed. Boni and Liveright. 371 pp. Ill. $2. 

An account of the Bolshevik Revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, in Petrograd, of which Mr. Reed 
was an eye-witness. He does not disguise the 
fact that his sympathies were, and are, with the 
revolutionists, but has tried to state the truth, 
as he saw it, in a spirit of a conscientious re- 
porter of historic events. Narratives of these 
occurrences, from responsible sources, are exceed- 
ingly rare. Important documentary material is 
included in Mr. Reed’s volume. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN ON TRIAL 


Drink. By Vance Thompson. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 231 pp. $1. 

The New York World’s cartoons depicting the 
prohibitionist in grotesquely caricatured minis- 
terial garb will have to be altered to cover the 
case of Vance Thomp- 
son, who is no con- 
sumptive clerical, 
whatever may. be 
thought of his teach- 
ings on the subject of 
alcohol. Indeed, it is 
from the standpoint 
of a citizen of the 
world, if not a world- 
ly citizen, that he tells 
us what alcohol does 
to man and why it 
should be let alone. 
He does not set up 
any argument for pro- 
hibition, but once hav- 
ing admitted the truth 
of his statements we 
must all perforce be- 
come prohibitionists if 
we permit ourselves to 
be guided by the light 
of reason. Those who 
believe that the end 
of the world is coming on the first of July will 
remain unconvinced, but most thinking men will 
acknowledge, we think, the general soundness 
and common sense of Mr. Thompson’s conclu- 
sions, for they are not evolved from his inner 

















VANCE THOMPSON 


consciousness; they are based on shrewd and 
mature judgments of human nature as it reveals 
itself in this workaday world, formed by a man 
who knows the Europe of to-day as well as he 
knows America. 


Alcohol and the Human Race. By Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 205 pp. $1.25. 

Captain Hobson’s book agrees with Mr. Thomp- 
son’s in condemning the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage, but in method the two works are as widely 
divergent as the poles. Assuming that the drink 
question is “wholly one of fact rather than judg- 
ment,” Captain Hobson began ten years ago to 
gather all available scientific data relating to the 
effect of alcohol on the human race. The pres- 
ent volume is a popular compendium of the in- 
formation thus acquired. In its way it is quite 
as convincing as Mr. Thompson’s “Drink.” 


The Whole Truth about Alcohol. By 
George Elliot Flint. The Macmillan Company. 
294 pp. $1.50. 

Those who are seeking a defense of King 
Alcohol—for his royal highness is admittedly on 
the defensive in these times—will find one in 
this volume. The author summons those medical 
and scientific authorities (they are not many) who 
are willing to be quoted as endorsing the use 
of alcohol as a stimulant. This is one of the few 
modern books in the English language which de- 
fends the practise of modern drinking. Natu- 
rally and logically, ** denounces prohibition. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER 


The Farmer and the New Day. By Kenyon 
L. Butterfield. The Macmillan Company. ~ 311 


pp. $2. 

President Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, has been one of the leaders in 
the American movement for progressive farm- 
ing, during the past twenty years. In the present 
volume he states the larger problems to be faced 
by the farmer during reconstruction, and indi- 
cates the kind of relations that will exist between 
the farmer and the rest of society in this new 
era. President Butterfield’s purpose is not so 
much to give solutions of specific problems as to 
outline certain fundamental principles and meth- 
ods by which improvement may be made. 


Opportunities in Farming. By Edward Owen 
Dean. Harper & Brothers. 97 pp. Ill. 75 cents. 


The author of this little book has at least the 
courage of his convictions. He is not afraid to 
tell why he stays on the farm. He sums it up in 
three words—home, independence, health. In 
less than one hundred pages he gives definite and 
practical suggestions about selecting the farm, 
choosing a particular line of farming, diversifi- 
cation of crops, the production of fertilizer, the 


use of farm machinery, and farm work in general. 
This is a practical manual by a writer of abun- 
dant experience. 


The Sugar-Beet in America. By F. S. Har- 
ris. The Macmillan Company. 342 pp. _ Iil. 
$2.25. 

The production of beet sugar was never so vital 
a matter in the United States as it is to-day. 
American experience with the sugar-beet covers 
more than thirty years, leaving out of account 
the early, unsuccessful attempts to establish the 
industry on the Western Hemisphere. In Europe, 
of course, the record is much longer. The earlier 
literature of beet-growing in this country was 
all based on what had been learned in Europe. 
We now have a successful record of a third of 
a century in the cultivation of the sugar-beet 
under our own conditions of climate and soil. 
Dr. Harris summarizes this experience admirably 
in the present volume. Any American farmer 
who is thinking of going into beet culture should 
by all means read this book. It brings together 
for the first time in a single volume information 
that is scattered through countless Government 
een many of which are not easily access- 
ible. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Man-to-Man. By John Leitch. B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Company. 249 pp. $2. 

Most writers on the problems of industrial 
democracy have begun with the assumption of a 
conflict of interests between employers and em- 
ployed. Mr. Leitch starts from a wholly different 
viewpoint. He assumes that the aims of employ- 
ers and employees, so far from being opposed to 
each other, are really identical. That is to say, 
it is in the interest of both capital and labor to 
have every manufacturing plant earn as much 
as possible under agreeable conditions of labor 
for the operatives. He has a plan for doing away 
with labor antagonisms and dissatisfaction. This 
plan involves the installation in each factory of 
a system of self-government that reminds one in 
some of its features of the “Senates” that have 
proved workable and efficient in the student 
democracies of many of our colleges and uni- 
versities. This book not only describes the plan 
in detail, but shows by specific instances how 
it has worked in at least twenty large corpora- 
tions. The immediate effect of its operation has 
been to increase at the same time the wages of 
labor and the profits of capital. 


The Art of Handling Men. By James H. 
Collins. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
143 pp. 50 cents. 

A series of brief articles, dealing with practical 
problems of management, and particularly with 
features of welfare work in factories. 


The Instructor, the Man, and the Job. By 
Charles R. Allen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


cott & Company. 373 pp. $1.50. 

This handbook meets the needs of two groups 
of instructors—those who work directly with em- 
ployees in factories and other industrial plants, 
and those who give training courses for voca- 
tional teachers in schools. Mr. Allen is recog- 
nized as one of the best qualified instructors in 
this field. Every precept he lays down in his book 
has had the check of personal experience. Mr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, says: “I am of the opinion 
that this book is the most important contribution 
yet made to industrial and trade training. The 
plan of training is not a dream or a guess, but a 
demonstrated success.” 





TRAVELERS’ OBSERVATIONS IN BOTH 
HEMISPHERES 

















DR. JOHN FINLEY AS A PILGRIM IN PALESTINE 


A Pilgrim in Palestine. By John Finley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 251 pp. Ill. $2. 

The choice of Dr. Finley as our Red Cross 
Commissioner to Palestine, combined with the 
close friendship that arose between him and Gen- 
eral Allenby, resulted in this book of exceedingly 
vivid sketches of travel in the Holy Land. Dr. 
Finley was the first American pilgrim to make 
the journey from Beersheba to Dan after that 
region had been recovered by the British. More- 
over, the pilgrimage was made on foot, as was 
fitting, and gave abundant opportunity for the 
stimulation of the pilgrim’s mind, already well 
stored with Biblical lore. Interspersed with chap- 
ters on General Allenby, the Mount of Olives, 
“From Jaffa to Jericho,” are poems composed by 
Dr. Finley en route, and many photographs taken 
by him to illustrate the text. 


Far Away and Long Ago. By W. H. Hud- 
son. E. P. Dutton. 332 pp. $2.50. 

In “Far Away and Long Ago,” Mr. W. H. 
Hudson writes of the days when the plantations 
of the Argentine were small inland empires. He 
tells the story of the rich experiences and mar- 
velous adventures of his early boyhood which 
was spent on the wide pampas. As a memory 
feat alone, the book is astonishing. ‘The man has 
seemingly recalled to mind with a wealth of 
detail the most trifling incidents as well as the 
major events of the life of the boy. One finds 
in the pages all the spaciousness of the virgin 
lands of the southern hemisphere seventy-five 
years ago, and a surpassingly beautiful panorama 
of the sights, sounds, and teeming wild life of the 
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undulating green 
plains reaching out 
and away from the 
River Plata. He has 
written delightfully of 
the memories of his 
family, of the neigh- 
bors—each separated 
a day’s ride from his 
father’s estancia, of 
the romantic person- 
alities of the region, 
and of Buenos Aires 
in the ’40’s under the 
Dictator Rosas. In the 
chapter, “The Planta- 
tion,” there is a word- 
painting of a blossom- 
ing peach - orchard 
and a description of 
the singing of the 
thousands of yellow 
field finches in the 
branches when the trees were in full glory. 
This passage must be numbered with the few 
descriptive passages in English that parallel per- 
fection. In its entirety, this book is one of the 
choicest things in modern literature. 














W. H. HUDSON 


Mexico To-Day and To-Morrow. By E. D. 
Trowbridge. The Macmillan Company. 282 


pp.’ $2. 

The latter half of this volume is based chiefly 
on the author’s personal experience and observa- 
tions in Mexico, the earlier chapters of the book 
all classes of Mexican society. In order to en- 
able the reader to understand present-day condi- 
tions in Mexico, the earlier chapters of the book 
are devoted to Mexican history, the history of 
Spanish rule, and subsequent events in so far 
as these have affected national life. In these 
chapters the opinions of Prescott, Bancroft and 
other authorities are reflected. So little has been 
actually known in this country about what has 
been going on in Mexico since the fall of the 
Diaz régime in 1911, that any orderly account of 
developments there since that date is especially 
desirable at this time. Mr. Trowbridge analyses 
the new constitution, Mexico’s international rela- 
tions, and her attitude toward foreign capital, 
together with the various financial, agrarian and 
educational préblems which face the Carranza 
government. 


Mexico from Cortez to Carranza. By Louise 
S. Hasbrouck. D. Appleton and. Company. 329 
pp. Ill. $1.50. 


The story of Mexico’s troubled career, brought 
up to date. 

There is much in Mexican history, ancient and 
modern, that is thrilling and romantic. 


A History of Latin America. By William 
Warren Sweet. The Abingdon Press. 283 pp. 
Ill. $3. 

A broad survey of the history and present con- 
dition of the Latin-American states. Originally 
prepared for the use of students and teachers, it 
is equally well adapted for general reading. The 


author is Professor of History in De Pauw Uni- 
versity. 


Getting Together with Latin America. By 
A. Hyatt Verrill. E. P. Dutton & Company. 221 


pp. $2. 

The author of this little book, so far from be- 
ing over-confident as to the future of our trade 
with Latin America, believes that now that the 
World War is over, competition in that part of 
the world will be far greater than ever before 
and that only “by taking advantage of the pres- 
ent conditions, by proving by word and deed that 
we are the best friends the Latin Americans have, 
can we hope to end the commercial war which 
we must wage in order to secure and hold our 
prestige in Latin America and reap the benefits 
which should be ours.” He treats the subject of 
Latin-American trade broadly and comprehen- 
sively, leaving to an appendix the encyclopedic 
statement of specific facts regarding each of the 
republics in detail. 


Out and About London. By Thomas Burke. 
Henry Holt & Company. 190 pp. $1.40. 
A picture of war-time London—the city where, 


-we are told, little or nothing distinctively English 


remained to be seen. It was as if Britain’s me- 
tropolis had been taken by the enemy. One of 
the most entertaining chapters in the book is Mr. 
Burke’s account of the historic baseball game, 
played near London on the Fourth of July, 1917, 
by the United States Army and Navy teams. 


The Romance of Old Philadelphia.’ By 
John T. Faris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 336 pp. III: . $4.50. 0% 3 

Philadelphia, so long the center of Ameriean 
colonial life, the place where the Declaration of 
Independence was drawn: up and signed, ‘and 
for ten years the capital of the young - United 
States, surely deserves a history coneeived~in the 
modern spirit. Mr. Faris has made good use of 
manuscript materials never before explored. and 
his completed volume really lives up to its ‘title. 
It unfolds much genuine romance in .the reeptds 
of the old town and shows that the Philadel- 
phians of to-day have the best reasons for valu- 
ing their past. 


The Book of Philadelphia. By Robert 
Shackleton. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. 413 pp. IIl. $2.50. 

Mr.. Shackleton has written one of the ‘most 
satisfactory descriptions of a modern city -that 
we cam recall having read. Most books about 
American cities fall into one of two classes--the 
guidebook pure and simple and the antiquary’s 
compilation of historical and legendary. detail. 
“The Book of Philadelphia” belongs to neither 
of these groups and yet it manages to conyey a 
wealth of entertaining knowledge concerning the 
Philadelphia that-is, while it gives in ‘association 
with the account of the modern city a -very actual 
and vivid presentation of Penn’s “City of Bro 
therly Love” and the thousand “and-one traditions 
of Revolutionary days. It pokes fun at the Phila- 
delphians, too, but they. are. used to that. 
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BOOKS THAT APPEAL TO BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. Appletons. 259 pp. II. 
$2. 


The citizenship of to-morrow is the question 
that is now before the world. The leaders in the 
Boy Scout movement are doing much to prepare 
the way for a finer type of citizenship than the 
world has ever known with their wholesome 
reading program for the Scouts. Two of the 
articles contributed to this number of thé Review 
OF REviEws emphasize this fact. The fourth num- 
ber of “The Boy Scouts’ Year Book” is made up, 
as were the previous numbers, largely of stories, 
instructive articles and pictures previously pub- 
lished in the official organ of the Scouts, Boys’ 
Life. This material has been prepared especially 
for American boys by eminent men, public offi- 
cials, naturalists, explorers, handicraft experts, 
fiction writers, humorists, scout leaders and ar- 
tists. It will give entertainment and profit to 
boys every day of the year and help them to 
use their time according to a well-planned’ pro- 
gram. 


Scout Drake in War Time. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. Boston: Little, Brown. 305 pp. $1.35. 

The second story of the life of Lonny Drake, 
who was transformed from an idle street loafer 
into a Boy Scout with a merit badge for swim- 
ming. In this book, which is filled with the 
flaming love of adventure, Scout Drake turns 
farm-boy, and after his toil is over goes into 
the rough country to try and capture a bear cub 
to serve as a mascot for a regiment in Camp 
Charron. The capture of the white-starred cub 
is most exciting. The author acknowledges in her 
dedication the “boyish help” of Scouts Gorman 
Mattison and Herbert Mattison in the making of 
the book. 


Athletes All. By Walter Camp. Scribner’s. 
277 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

A volume on athletic sports brought into prom- 
inence by the war as the best means of training 
mind and body will be gladly received by boys 
and young men throughout the country. The first 
section, “Health and Sportsmanship,” gives the 
underlay of athletic achievement, both physical 
and mental. Following this are instructions for 
informal games of many kinds, the organization 
and management of athletics in schools, camps, 
duties of captains and managers and how to con- 
duct athletic meets. The last section, ‘Track, 
Gymnasium and Field,” deals with Olympic 
games, cross-country running, baseball, winter 
sports, wrestling and boxing, football, and keep- 
ing fit. Every boy who wants to excel in athletics 
will appreciate this book. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-five Group 
Contests for the Army, Navy and School. 
By William J. Cromie. Macmillan. 96 pp. III. 
$1.25. 

Explicit instructions for classes or groups in 


physical training which enable a number of boys 
or young men to work together in physical train- 
ing to their mutual benefit. The volume is illus- 
trated with photographs of the members of the 
University of Pennsylvania Gymnasium who 
posed in action in the various contests. An excel- 
lent reference book for Scoutmasters, Y. M. C. A. 
instructors, Boys’ Clubs, Settlement Playgrounds, 
Industrial Centers, and like organizations, 


Fighters Young Americans Want to Know. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. Appleton. 275 pp. 
Ill. $1.60. 


Stories of heroes of the American Revolution, 
of the War of 1812, 
of the Civil and the 
Spanish Wars, and 
of the War with 
Germany. The last 
story, “The Fall of 
Captain Hall,” com- 
memorates the dar- 
ing exploit, the cour- 
age and coolness of 
Captain James Nor- 
man Hall, of Col- 
fax, Iowa. “The 
Kansas Cyclone” is 
the story of a ter- 
rible fight in a dug- 
out in No Man’s 
Land which won 
for Lieutenant Henry 
Kenneth Cassidy of 
Kansas, the Croix de 
Guerre. The fight 
occurred on the Lor- 
raine sector near 
LIEUT. HENRY K. CASSIDY  Anservillers. 

















Uncle Sam’s Boys with Pershing. By H. 
Irving Hancock. Henry Altemus Co. 255 pp. 
Ill. 50 cents 


An illustrated, swiftly-moving story in “The 
Boys of the Army Series” that tells of the realiza- 
tion of Captain Dick Prescott’s sole ambition— 
to be in France with General Pershing and at 
grips with the enemies of mankind and of the 


U.S.A 


Daddy Pat, of the Marines. By Lt.-Col. 
Frank E. Evans. Stokes. 153 pp. $1.25. 


Every small boy whose father fought with 
Pershing in France will like these letters written 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Evans to his six-year-old 
boy in America. They were patiently and loving- 
ly printed in capital letters of the Big Primer size 
so that they might be easily read by the soldier’s 
little son, and the type of this edition has been 
chosen of a size that preserves the likeness to 
the originals. Lt.-Col. Evans illustrated his let- 
ters with most amusing sketches of scenes in 
France and bits of army life that give young 
patriots the cheerful side of the war. 
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Adventures in Alaska. By S. Hall Young. 
Revell. 181 pp. $1.25. 

Dr. Young writes: “Boys, you’ll never know the 
real joy of living till you take a winter trip with 
dog-sled in Alaska.” For many years a mission- 
ary in Alaska, he knows whereof he writes. The 
first three chapters outline his experiences in the 
great gold stampede to the Northwest. The story 
“Dogs” belongs also to the period of the frantic 
search for gold. The three bear stories and the 


walrus story are like the others, bits of history. 
Dr. Young was compelled by circumstances to be 
a good hunter, for his life often depended upon 
his rifle and fishing tackle. For ten years in 
Southeastern Alaska, his family was dependent 
for meat upon his prowess as a hunter. These 
stories of his adventures are vital, zestful, and 
expressive of the untamed world of nature. They 
make one of the most satisfactory books a boy 
can own, 





BOOKS FOR OUT-OF-DOOR FOLK 


Wasp Studies Afield. By Phil and Nellie 
Rau. Princeton University Press. 372 pp. Ill. $2. 


This book deserves a hearty welcome as a 
nature study and as a fine example of book-mak- 
ing. The authors give the results of four years’ 
study of those marvelous and highly developed 
insects, the wasps. They tell how they work 


and play, build and burrow, their elaborate ar- - 


rangements for providing food for their offspring, 
and describe their curious sun-dance. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Wheeler, Professor of’ Economic Ento- 
mology at Harvard University, says in the intro- 
duction: “The solitary wasps: comprise some 10,- 
000 described species scattered over the torrid 
and temperate regions of the globe. . . . No 
other group of insects have so fascinated and 
baffled the student of animal behavior, the psy- 
chologist and the philosopher.” The excellent 
illustrations were made from sketches executed 
in the field by Dr. Gustave Dahms. 


Our Winter Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. 
D. Appleton & Co. 180 pp. Ill. $1. 

Lovers of birds may take this book with them 
to the country secure in the knowledge that most 
of these winter birds are resident with us all the 
year. Dr. Chapman describes each species and 
their habits and suggests ways to attract them 
and make them our friends. Many illustrations 
and a page of colored plates are given in order 
to make. identification easy. Rustic sheltered 
feeding stations are recommended for winter 
birds. The author writes that he ence knew of 
a number of mocking birds that survived a north- 
ern winter as guests at a bird-lover’s lunch- 
counter. Dr. Chapman is Curator of Ornithology 
in the American Museum of Natural History. 


Touring Afoot. By C. P. Fordyce. Mac- 
millan. 167 pp. $1. 

A pocket handbook that initiates the novice into 
the delights of real road tramping, and gives 
all instructions necessary for the maintenance of 
health and comfort on walking tours. A list of 
articles for the tramper’s traveling kit is given 
in an appendix. 


Swimming and Watermanship. By L. de B. 
Handley. Macmillan. 150 pp. Ill. $1. 

There is no other exercise that brings so great 
a reward in health as swimming. This handbook 
is most excellent for beginners, since swimming is 
as much a matter of mental control and knowl- 


edge of correct strokes in the early stages, as of 
physical effort. The various strokes as practised 
by experts, high diving, springboard diving, 
floating water polo, and life-saving are covered 
in the chapters. The author was captain of the 
New York Athletic Club’s Olympic Swimming 
Team in 1904. 


Practical Bait-Casting. By Larry St. John. 
Macmillan. 181 pp. $1. 

This is the first book to be published on prac- 
tical bait-casting. Heretofore, it has been con- 
sidered impossible to make good bait-casters by 
instruction; they had to be born. Mr. St. John 
hopes that the “old hands” will not be too critical 
of the volume, since he is “blazing a trail.” The 
rod, reel, line, tackle, baits, and the difficult art 
of casting are described in a practical way. Mr. 
St. John says: “The camaraderie, the sunshine, 
the fresh air, and the work of bait-casting make 
up one way to cheat Father Time and keep our 
youth and enthusiasm.” 


Little Tales of Common Things. By Inez 
N. McFee. Crowell. 300 pp. $1.25. 

A most attractive book for vacation reading, 
both for boys and girls and for grown-ups. By 
means of a breezy, conversational method, the 
author gives the facts about the objects we en~ 
counter in everyday life—needles, silk, cotton, 
buttons, tea, coffee, rubber, etc. There are also 
engaging stories of bees. Indian basket-work, 
sponges, coal, salt-licks, stars, and grasshoppers— 
a delightful miscellany that will satisfy the most 
eager inquisitive child-mind. 


Echoes of the Forest. By William Edgar 
Brown. Badger. 264 pp. 

Beautiful legends of the American Indians re- 
told in pleasant verse. Mr. Brown is also the 
author of “Indian Legendary Poems” and “Songs 
of Cheer.” 


Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines. By A. Fred- 
erick Collins. Appleton. Ill. 207 pp. $1.25. 

Here is a handbook that every motorist who is 
not a skilled mechanician should carry with him 
on tours to study at odd moments. Also, as gas, 
gasoline, and oil engines are replacing all other 
kinds of prime movers where small units are used, 
and are already indispensable to the home and 
the work-shop, everyone—men, women, boys, and 
girls—should be familiar with the workings of 
these engines and know how to run them. 
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NOVELS, FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


OSEPH CONRAD’S new book, “The Arrow 

of Gold,’ is a story of the Carlist uprising in 
the middle seventies before the armies of Don 
Carlos de Bourbon were defeated by the forces 
of Alfonso XII, and compelled to surrender to 
the French frontier authorities in 1876. The 
scenes are the Basque provinces of Spain, and 
the cities of Marseilles and Paris. The young 
man who narrates the story sets about to organize 
a supply by sea of arms and ammunition for the 
Carlist bands in the South. The expected ad- 
ventures by sea Conrad seldom more than hints 
at; his Carlist scaffolding is intrigued to better 
display the psychology of his characters. ‘Those 
who like “The Nigger of the Narcissus” and 
“Victory” will find “The Arrow of Gold” perhaps 
too indirect and subjective for their tastes. Al- 
though there is no single passage that rises to 
the height of the last conversation between Heyst 
and Lena in “Victory,” it is in many respects, 
the most illumined novel Conrad has written. 
Like “Chance” it burns with the gem-like flame 
desired by Pater. It is a study of esthetic modes 
and of the inviolability of human destiny that 
resolves sentence by sentence into the portrait 
of a woman who was—living romance. Donna 
Rita had in her a little of “the women of all 
time”; she had what the French call the “danger- 
ous gift of familiarity.” In her background are 
her discoverer, the great artist Henry Allégre, 
the youthful narrator of the tale, the elegant Cap- 
tain Blunt, the Américain Catholique et gentil- 
homme, who lived by his sword, that correct ad- 
venturess his mother, who lived by her wits, 
Mills, the pleasant, ponderous Englishman, and 
the flinty, nun-like sister of Donna Rita, from the 
Basque mountains. It is a novel of the Slavic 
type, introspective, psychological. The first chap- 
ter is very near perfection and over the whole 
is glamour. There is more than a hint that the 
material is autobiographical. Conrad’s full name 
is Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski. He was born in 
the Ukraine in 1857. He became a British seaman 
and adopted English as the language of his 
“secret choice.” In the history of literature, the 
case of Conrad is the strangest example of “lit- 
erary naturalization.” 


Hime “Blind Alley’’ is a splendid attempt to picture 


the muddle of English life following the war and 
to conjecture what may arise out of it. The au- 
thor, Mr. W. L. George, describes his work as 
“the most cosmic attempt to show a complete 
world society in the midst of a world move- 
ment.” To figurate this movement, the novelist 
selects the reactions to the war of an English 
family of the better class. The father, Sir Hugh 
Oakley, tries to reason through the blur of pass- 
ing events. Monita, his eldest daughter, gocs 
in for munitions and falls into the mesh of a 
feverish and futile love affair. Sylvia, the second 
daughter, accomplishes three matrimonial al- 
liances in as many years, while. Lady Oakley 
blunders along quite uselessly.- Mr. George, 
speaking through the mouthpiece of Sir Hugh, dis- 





1The Arrow of Gold. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 385 pp. $1.50. 

*Blind Alley. By W. L.~-George. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 431 pp. $1.75. 


cusses all the much-mooted war and post-war 
questions from a determined pacifist point of view. 
He is like-minded with Siegfried Sassoon, the 
poet, whose verse he quotes. He tries to express 
the cool, impartial view of certain barbarities 
that: people may take when the word “poppies” 
no longer recalls “Flanders fields.” It is a most 
painstaking, thoughtful book, a really big piece 
of fiction in its conception, one that sorts and 
classifies the shards of our civilization from 
which we must build the new social order. The 
men are a trifle misty as to characterization. The 
women are much better, for here, at least, Mr. 
George is on his own artistic territory. 


Leonard Merrick’s delightful story, “Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth,”® is the first volume of the 
new edition of his works, an edition entirely reset, 
with the author’s final correction. No theme could 
be more irresistible—the sentimental journey of a 
man in the middle years after the fresh impulses 
and sheer wonder of his youth. Sir James Barric, 
who has written a piquant preface, says: “Of my 
own free will nothing would induce me to give 
away the story of ‘Conrad in Quest of His Youth’ 
to those who are about to read it for the first 
time. I have just re-read it and it is as fresh as 
yesterday’s shower There are a hundred 
surprises in ‘Conrad.’ ” 


“When Paris Laughed,” the pranks and Gallic 
gayeties of the amiable poet Tricotrin, bring us 
Merrick again in his best mood. The sketches 
are wholly delightful renderings of the uncon- 
ventional Bohemian life of Paris. 


“Blood and Sand,”* a vivid, highly colored 
novel, was written by Blasco Ibafez to bring 
about a reaction in Spain against the national 
sport of bull-fighting. In the spectacles of the 
amphitheater of blood and sand, he sees a na- 
tional festival which is a substitute for what a 
character in the book, Dr. Ruis, calls “the na- 
tional festival of the Inquisition.” The force and 
power of this book is tremendous; it is a master- 
piece of its kind. And it reveals the typical 
Spanish character to be a blend of beauty and 
cruelty, of delicacy and harmony and kindliness 
with lust and tyrannous instincts. ‘The hero of 
the bullring, Juan Gallardo, is a triumph of the 
author’s creative literary art. He rises from pov- 
erty and obscurity and becomes the most re- 
nowned torrero in all Spain. After a spectacular 
career as the idol of the crowds he dies as he 
has lived in the bull-ring, attended by the roar- 
ing of the populace—according to the novelist, 
“the wild beast, the true and only one.” The 
translation is by Mrs. W. A. Gillespie, the intro- 
duction by Isaac Goldberg. 


Another translation from the Spanish of Blasco 
Ibafiez is “The Dead Command,” a delightful 


8Conrad in Quest of His Youth. By Leonard Merrick. 
With an introduction by Sir. J. M. Barrie. E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 265 pp. $2. 

4When Paris Laughed. By Leonard Merrick. Dutton. 
298 pp. $1.75. 

5Blood and Sand. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 356 pp. $1.90 

*The Dead Command. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 
Duffield & Company. 350 pp. $1.75. 
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romance laid against the background of the beau- 
tiful Balearic Islands. A gallant young Major- 
can, Jaime Febrer, moves through life governed 
entirely by the traditions and customs of his dead 
ancestors. Through his life we see the weight 
traditions, prejudices, and racial restraints have 
upon, the individual, how they hinder the flow of 
creative power and are the source of most of our 
damaging inhibitions. The author cleaves to the 
belief that we cannot truly live until we escape the 
dead. Life must command—life and love. The 
ending is a happy one. Don Jaime casts off the 
shackles of the past and yields to the spell of 
idyllic love. The translation is by Francis 
Douglas. 


A .translation from the Spanish of Pio 
Baroja, author of “The City of the Discreet,” 
gives us, according to Spanish critics, his greatest 
work.’ Czsar Moncada, a brilliant and idealistic 
young Spaniard, believes that he can modernize 
his government and bring about urgent reforms. 
In the first half of the story he prepares himself 
for his political career; in the second half he 
embarks valiantly upon it. He conceived the 
perfect democracy—one that would “standardize 
as far as possible the means of livelihood, of edu- 
cation and even the manner of living, and would 
leave free the intelligence, the will and the con- 
science.” He believed that the leveling process 
of modern democracy tended to level mentalities 
and aid some private interests to take precedence 
over other private interests. He takes for his 
motto “aut Cesar aut nihil” and flings himself 
heart and soul into the conflict. What comes of 
his attempt completes a particularly inspiring 
novel that seems to say that the individual is 
always sacrificed until the times are ripe, that the 
rhythmic movement of national evolution moves 
of itself beyond and outside the reformers. 


Mr. Edgar Saltus’s novel, “The Paliser Case,” 
will be acceptable to many classes of readers be- 
cause of its curious blend of literary efflorescence. 
Basically it starts out to be a mystery story. 
Tragedy, comedy, glimpses of a Harlem Bohemia, 
and the blasé social atmosphere of multimillion- 
aires are overlaid with the freshness, the vitality 
of the Spanish singer, Cassy Cara, a wholly de- 
lightful girl. The development of the plot is 
piquant and most engaging. The book holds the 
reader’s interest from cover to cover. 


The story of Abraham Lincoln’s romance with 
Ann Rutledge,’ by Mrs. Bernie Babcock, is found- 
ed, according to the publishers, on a lecture en- 
titled “Pioneering and the Poem,” which was pre- 
pared by William H. Herndon for delivery in 
Sangamon County in 1866. He included in this 
lecture an account of Abraham Lincoln’s early 
love affair and described New Salem as it looked 
when Lincoln lived there. A copy of this lecture, 
which was never delivered, came into Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s hands, and from this basis she has made a 
novel. It is a graceful, moving story that touches 
the surface of Lincoln’s affection and sorrow deli- 
cately, as if more driving realism would be 
sacrilege. 

‘aan By Pio Baroja. Alfred A. Knopf. 


337 pp 
va Paliser Case. By Edgar Saltus. Boni and Live- 


right 315 P...* $1.60. 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge. By Bernie Babcock. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 323 pp. $1.50. 





Theodore Dreiser’s studies, “Twelve Men,” 


are slightly disguised biographical stories of 
the lives of certain of his friends. They 
lift up out of the ruck of existence certain phases, 
which Dreiser presents with microscopic detail in 
order that we may see the actual texture of life. 
Each bit of biography is presented according to 
the author’s personal reactions to each individual. 

Several of the narratives have been published 
previously as short stories. They are wholesome, 
human, told with insight and sympathy; they are 
brilliant after their fashion, but they lack glamour 
and atmosphere and the quality of surprise, a 
dramatic touch necessary to the complete success 
of work of this type. Then with a few exceptions 
the men are shackled too heavily to earth. Drei- 
ser’s realism is never apparently used to support 
any escape for humanity from our inexplicable. 
existence—not even that of romance. He is at his 
best in certain idyllic bits such as are found in 
“The Village Feudists” and “The Country Doc- 
tor.” “Peter,” the first story in the book, is the 
finest, broadly speaking, of the collection. Peter 
was a young newspaper man who was “different.” 
Dreiser writes: “In the great waste of American 
intellectual dreariness, he was an oasis, a veri- 
table spring in the desert. He understood life. 
He knew men. He was free—spiritually, morally, 
in a thousand ways, it seemed to me.” 


“The Duchess of Siona,’”* by Ernest Goodwin, 
is the best all-around romantic novel on the pub- 
lishers’ lists at the present time. It is a story of 
the Italian Renaissance, of the saving of the king- 
dom of the youthful and beautiful .Duchess of 
Siona by a gentleman of fortune who later wins 
her love with his nimble wits and his sword. 
The illustrations by W. T. Bends are the most. 
exquisite drawings to be found in the current 
novels. 


Henry van Dyke’s impressions and meditations 
during war time are told in the romances and 
half-told tales of “The Valley of Vision.”® Dreams 
figure in several of the longer stories, for Dr. 
van Dyke believes in dreams and feels that they 
have a part in real life. The stories “A Broken 
Soldier” and “A Classic Instance” are surpassing- 
ly fine. They bring those things before us for 
which men give their lives in times of peace and 
of war. 


Katherine Reynolds’ whimsical story “Green 
Valley’” is dedicated “to all the little one-horse 
towns where life is sweet and roomy and old- 
fashioned; where the days are full of sunshine 
and. rain and work; where neighbors really 
neighbor and men and women are life-size.” The 
story is slight; it is a series of lovely and sympa- 
thetic sketches of life in a small Middle Western 
town. The author wrote it when she was home- 
sick during a trip to South America. Every one 
who grew up in a small country town will come 
home to the old familiar things in the pages of 
her book. 


‘Twelve Men. By Theodore Dreiser. Boni and Live- 
right. 360 pp. $1.75. 

5The Duchess of Siona. a Ernest Goodwin. Hough- 

ton Mifflin. 7 $1.6 

®°The Valley of Vision. By Henry Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 306 pp. $1.50. 

7Green Valley. ee ‘eee nes hae Little, Brown 
& Co. 287 pp. $1.5 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


WESTERN PACIFIC SECURITIES 


Can you tell me the market price of Western Pacific 
Railroad First Mortgage bonds and preferred and com- 
mon stocks; also what the present outlook is? Did the 
company pay any dividend on the preferred stock in 
January and April? 

We find that the prevailing prices of the vari- 
ous securities of the Western Pacific Railroad 
are about as follows: 


First Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds.... 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 


Our records show that the company paid its 
preferred dividend regularly since reorganiza- 
tion up to April 1 of the current year. The divi- 
dend due at that time was not paid because of 
the fact that the Company had not agreed upon 
the terms of its contract with the Federal Rail- 
road Administration. The company has not yet 
been successful in arriving at a satisfactory un- 
derstanding in this respect, but the Railroad 
Administration a short time ago granted an al- 
lowance of sufficient funds to enable the com- 


pany to pay the instalment of the preferred 


dividend which was due in April. The instal- 
ment has been paid, but it was made one per 
cent. instead of one and one-half per cent., the 
amount of the previous instalment. 

It looks now as if the Western Pacific would 
have to take its case to the United States Court 
of Claims to get the compensation which it thinks 
it ought to have for the period during which the 
property has heen under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. 


OIL STOCKS 


I am enclosing a letter which I received the other 
day urging me to buy stock in an oil company incor- 
porated under the laws of Texas. Will you let me know 
what you think of the proposition? 


There is absolutely nothing in the letter en- 
closed with your communication upon which one 
can base an intelligent judgment of the merits 
of the proposition referred to. We are frank 
to say, however, that we think it would be the 
height of folly to buy the stock of this concern 
merely on the basis of the representations made 
in this letter, which seem to us to bear some of 
the earmarks of a doubtful promotion. We 
would not venture, of course, to commit ourselves 
definitely to this conclusion without taking occa- 
sion to inform ourselves more completely about 
the company and its sponsors. This we will be 
glad to do, but meanwhile we cannot be too em- 
phatic in saying that we believe it would be 
prudent for you to proceed very cautiously about 
committing yourself to the purchase of this or 
any other similar stock without investigating 
very carefully. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD BONDS 


Will you please tell me what you think of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 5 per cent. bonds due in 1968? Do you 
consider them a safe investment for a woman, and is 
it true, as I have been informed, that these bonds are 
tax free in the State of Pennsylvania? 


Pennsylvania General Mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds due in 1968 are in our opinion a high- 
grade, conservative investment. They represent, 
in fact, the best class of standard long-term rail- 
road bonds. They are legal investment for 
savings bank and trust funds under the laws 
of New York State, and they re also, as you 
have been informed, free of th personal prop- 
erty tax in the State of Penns) .vania. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT LIST 


_ Will you give me your opinion on the following selec- 
tion of bonds? am not now dependent on income 
from investment but some day may be. Can I rely upon 
these bonds? 
we Smelting & Refining First 5 per cents of 
American Peeene & Telegraph Collateral Trust 
5 per cents of 1946. 

Armour Real Estate 4% per cents of 1939. 

7.3 M. S. 4 per cents of 1931. 
Norfolk _& Western Convertible 4 per cents of 1996. 
Union Pacific First and Land Grant 4 per cents of 


1947. 
U. S. Steel Sinking Fund 5 per cents of 1963. 


We are glad to be able to say that we think 
this selection of bonds is an excellent one in all 
respects. It seems to us to be a particularly 
well diversified selection of high-grade, long- 
term issues. We believe these bonds would prove 
in every way satisfactory for such an investor 
as we believe you are. 


AMERICAN RBAL ESTATE 


Can you give me any information about the condition 
and prospects of the American Real Estate Company? 


Up to within a few months past progress in 
liquidating the affairs of the bankrupt estate of 
this company had not been satisfactory, due to 
conditions which developed during the war. The 
receivers of the company up to the middle of 
1918 had sold a fairly substantial amount of 
the company’s improved property holdings, and 
while these sales apparently did not improve the 
cash position noticeably, they did enable the re- 
ceivers to relieve the estate of a good many very 
pressing first mortgages. 

More recently the rental situation in and about 
New York City in those sections where the com- 
pany’s properties are located has been favorable 
to the receivers, and still more recently an en- 
couraging demand for unimproved property 
seems to have developed, making it possible that 
the report of the receivers for the current year 
may prove the most encouraging from the bond- 
holders’ point of view that has yet been issued. 
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porated under the laws of Texas. Will you let me know 
what you think of the proposition? 


There is absolutely nothing in the letter en- 
closed with your communication upon which one 
can base an intelligent judgment of the merits 
of the proposition referred to. We are frank 
to say, however, that we think it would be the 
height of folly to buy the stock of this concern 
merely on the basis of the representations made 
in this letter, which seem to us to bear some of 
the earmarks of a doubtful promotion. We 
would not venture, of course, to commit ourselves 
definitely to this conclusion without taking occa- 
sion to inform ourselves more completely about 
the company and its sponsors. This we will be 
glad to do, but meanwhile we cannot be too em- 
phatic in saying that we believe it would be 
prudent for you to proceed very cautiously about 
committing yourself to the purchase of this or 
any other similar stock without investigating 
very carefully. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD BONDS 


Will_ you please tell me what you think of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 5 per cent. bonds due in 1968? Do you 
consider them a safe investment for a woman, and is 
it true, as I have been informed, that these bonds are 
tax free in the State of Pennsylvania? 


Pennsylvania General Mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds due in 1968 are in our opinion a high- 
grade, conservative investment. They represent, 
in fact, the best class of standard long-term rail- 
road bonds. They are legal investment for 
savings bank and trust funds under the laws 
of New York State, and they re also, as you 
have been informed, free of th personal prop- 
erty tax in the State of Penns) .vania. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT LIST 


Will you give me your opinion on the following selec- 
tion of bonds? 
from investment but some day may be. 
these bonds? 
ee Smelting & Refining First 5 per cents of 


am not now dependent on income 
Can I rely upon 


American Pdeghots & Telegraph. Collateral Trust 
5 per cents of 1946. 
Armour Real Estate 4% per cents of 1939. 
L. S. & M._S. 4 per cents of 1931. 
Norfolk _& Western Convertible 4 per cents of 1996. 
Union Pacific First and Land Grant 4 per cents of 


1947. 

U. S. Steel Sinking Fund 5 per cents of 1963. 

We are glad to be able to say that we think 
this selection of bonds is an excellent one in all 
respects. It seems to us to be a particularly 
well diversified selection of high-grade, long- 
term issues. We believe these bonds would prove 
in every way satisfactory for such an investor 
as we believe you are. 


AMERICAN RBAL ESTATE 


Can you give me any information about the condition 
and prospects of the American Real Estate Company? 


Up to within a few months past progress in 
liquidating the affairs of the bankrupt estate of 
this company had not been satisfactory, due to 
conditions which developed during the war. The 
receivers of the company up to the middle of 
1918 had sold a fairly substantial amount of 
the company’s improved property holdings, and 
while these sales apparently did not improve the 
cash position noticeably, they did enable the re- 
ceivers to relieve the estate of a good many very 
pressing first mortgages. 

More recently the rental situation in and about 
New York City in those sections where the com- 
pany’s properties are located has been favorable 
to the receivers, and still more recently an en- 
couraging demand for unimproved property 
seems to have developed, making it possible that 
the report of the receivers for the current year 
may prove the most encouraging from the bond- 
holders’ point of view that has yet been issued. 











